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PREFACE 

It was said of the great Jebb that such time as he could 
rescue from the adornment of his person he devoted to 
the neglect of his duties. Under distractions no less 
perplexing, though in kind not similar, I have compiled 
these tattered chapters. I have written of the Lake 
country partly in wrath, because it was a rash promise 
to make a book about it, but more in happiness ; and 
mixed feelings are, they say, the proper attitude to a 
loved object. 

For yourself, reader, my hope is that the book may stir, 
or else maintain, your interest in the greatest of our 
future National Parks, and that you will do something 
to create these. Many now preach the gospel ' Preserve 
the countryside '. Let us then preserve it in the best 
possible way, by teaching as many as we can to use and 
value it ; not by locking it up, or by making a museum 
of it, a kind of spectacle which a man looks at with his 
hat tipped well back on his head, as if it were a sacred 
picture or some holy survival from a better past : * Visi- 
tors are requested not to touch the countryside.' — None 
the less, born and confined as now we are, among a 
discipline of bricks and mortar, or at best among the 
sham gentihties of the * Tudor tea-shop ' style, our 
problem is not easy : there is a risk, a certain crudeness 
in us. But we can only learn liberty by the use of liberty ; 
and imtil we get this free access to the open country back 
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again into our city life, we shall be still unsatisfied. For 
our roots are in the country, and we cannot be finally 
happy if we are entirely cut away from the places of our 
first origin. To the unconscious memory of man the 
country is more than something which separates one 
town from the next ; you cannot learn about it, or go 
back to the old racial experience, by riding through it in 
a motor 'bus. We love best that with which we have 
mixed our own labour, and therefore we learn the country 
as friends only if we walk it in the sweat of our brow, or 
with cold hands and frosty noses. 

If the new youth movement does not help us, I shall be 
surprised, and Youth Hostels in particular ; indeed if I 
had not inscribed this book with quite a number of other 
and more personal names already, it would have been 
inscribed with a wider title, the Youth Hostels Association. 
This shifting of organised interest into the fresh air 
stands, I think, for cleanliness and imagination and good 
taste and sane feelings ; for good buildings ; for no 
litter ; for a knowledge of the outdoor world ; for an 
understanding of agriculture and for a decent humihty 
in the presence of the most skilled of all the workers, the 
agricultural labourer and the shepherd. It stands for 
the preservation of rural England. It is itself a * council 
for the preservation of rural England ', a council of young 
people who know a fine thing when they see it and will 
let no one spoil it. It knows also that charity begins at 
home, and that the more of us are educated a little in this 
matter, then the bigger hope there is of reforming that 
great open-handed English populace which throws its 
rubbish and half-timber broadcast. Moreover simplicity 
and hardihood are a part of any good hving and of good 
companionship, and the free comradeship in this move- 
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ment is a first rate social investment. There is no better 
test of the spirit than to walk together. To walk together 
is more than ' walking out '. ' See her at breakfast ' is a 
wise proverb with reference to impressions of over-night. 
See him on a wet walk is an equally good precept. The 
freedom of the open air and of the fell side is a civiHzing 
thing : it is a needful part of our self-knowledge, and of 
our knowledge of one another. 

Real affection for a piece of difficult country, country 
difficult to know and difficult to walk, is this : if you can 
sit by the fire and hold the map and read it, using it as 
a book, and finding hidden treasures in it, as a man takes 
the score of a piece of music to the fireside, and, as he 
reads, travels to other places. No man who can use a 
map need grow old. The map with which I myself 
discount the years is this one : Bartholomew's * One 
Inch Map of The Lake District ' (coloured contours). It 
is the working map of this book, and is throughout 
referred to here as * i in. map ', or else as simply ' map ' — 
the map, par excellence : it is a boon companion. The 
quite different and charming map on the end-papers, 
reproduced from Abercrombie & Kelly's ' Cumbrian 
Regional Planning Scheme ', by the kindness of the 
authors and of the University of Liverpool Press and 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, has a different aim : to 
help you to orientate yourself, in a quite general fashion, 
to the east or the south-west or from this to that valley, 
when you read with the feet up ; for more serious 
guidance, in the detail of walking, you must collate your 
needs with * map '. 

It is too much to hope that this book is free of all 
errors, slips or obscurity ; corrections will be received 
gladly by the publisher, and, should the book ever be 
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re-printed, will be gratefully used by the reader's obliged 
servant the author. 
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CHAPTER I 

STEPPING WESTWARDS 

Shap to Mardale — Mardale to Patterdale — From Patterdale by 
Helvellyn to Grasmere — The Vale of Rydal, Red Bank 
and Langdale — Native Architecture. 

Shap to Mardale 

Some enter the district by motor, which does the district 
a disservice ; you yourself will doubtless come by train. 
In the latter case you may come by the old Furness line 
along the Furness coast, and through the limestone to one 
of the western valleys — Dunnerdale, Eskdale, Wasdale 
or Ennerdale ; or you may come by the main L.M.S. 
from Lancaster to Penrith. Here, between Lancaster and 
Penrith, there are three choices. One takes you by the 
line from Penrith to Cockermouth, where various stations 
serve your purpose : Troutbeck puts you near Ullswater, 
Keswick puts you in Borrowdale, Bassenthwaite in the 
fells round Grisedale Pike, and Cockermouth in the 
vale of Lorton, near Crummock Water and Buttermere. 
The second choice is by the branch line from Oxenholme 
to Windermere, from which those who wish {per im- 
possibile) to stay in Ambleside can take an easy motor bus 
for the four miles ; or you can go forward by the same bus 
to Grasmere, from which likewise escape is easy, and at 
many or most times desirable ; or from Ambleside there 
is a motor bus, all too frequent, up Langdale. Your third 
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THE LAKE DISTRICT 

choice by the L.M.S., which we commend, brings you 
out of your express at Carnforth or Penrith, puts you in a 
stopping train, and sets you down at Shap, the highest 
station in Britain, on a wayside platform, and from here 
you walk. It is on this walk we shall now take you, west- 
wards for several days across the whole district, to Enner- 
dale. It is a good way into the country, and a fine way 
through it ; you begin with the unsophisticated ; on the 
way you have the whole lay-out of the fells before you, 
and for your last night you sleep in glory, facing up 
Ennerdale to the Pillar. After that you can go to Butter- 
mere and the Gable ; to Borrowdale ; to the Scafell 
group ; and to the western valleys, which are the best of all. 

Shap, Shap Abbey, Haweswater, Mardale ; High Street, 
Patterdale ; Helvellyn, Grasmere, Red Bank, Elterwater, 
Langdale ; the Wrynose, the Hardknott, Eskdale ; then 
Wasdale, Mosedale, Pillar Fell, and lastly, Ennerdale. 
That is the line from east to west. You can suit the 
length of each day's walk to your legs and the weather : 
there is no lack of a place to sleep at — farms, inns and the 
occasionally professional lodging-house. If you wish, 
you can sleep your first night at the Greyhound at Shap — 
an old coaching inn on a famous road — or at other 
lodgings or inns in the village. You can then hear, and 
see, the trains thunder down from Shap Summit (looo 
feet) towards Carlisle, in the darkness. Or you can walk 
from Shap Village by Swindale to Mardale Head, over 
the fells, in a good half-day ; but you had better not 
hurry this piece, as you will like Swindale, and will want 
time on the ridge which looks across Mardale to the long 
spurs coming down from High Street on to Haweswater. 

On leaving Shap station, turn right up the North Road 
and walk through the long village for about a mile, to 
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cross-roads with a signpost : here turn left for Bampton, 
which is the village at the foot of Haweswater ; but leave 
this road in a few hundred yards, and take a lane on the 
left to the hamlet of Keld. At Keld you come on to the 
one inch coloured contour map, Shap having been just 
off it to the east. Keld is on the Lowther, a tributary of 
the Eden. Cross the Lowther by a wooden bridge and 
make your way down the far bank (the left) to Shap Abbey, 
a long half-mile. The stream is here running on the 
junction of the limestone, to the right, with the volcanic 
rock (left), furrowing its way, as streams do, along the 
line of weakness. The slight depression of the valley, 
with sycamores and the view of the abbey tower, before 
long, is our first touch of open Westmoreland ; and if you 
drink out of the side springs you will get, as often here- 
abouts, a soimd flavour of sulphuretted hydrogen and 
iron and the medicinal stuff" sold for good money at Shap 
Wells — these last, or their neighbouring hotel and trees, 
you saw on the left from the train, a mile south of the 
summit. 

The abbey is a 12th century foundation of the White 
Canons ; the surviving 15th century west tower is now 
the most considerable part of the building, the rest of it 
having gone to make the very picturesque and opulent 
farm-house, which abuts on the abbey, and other buildings 
up and down the valley. The abbey is not considerable 
if your standard is Furness Abbey, or even Calder Abbey, 
the other two in the district ; but it is well worth the 
slight divergence to reach it, for the whole setting of the 
place puts you in key with the lonely fell ahead, and gives 
an undertone of human memories. The abbey lies, like 
Furness and Calder, in a shallow stream-bottom — shel- 
tered both from wind and from the view of neighbours. 
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Turning your back on it, you walk west — there is, by 
the way, no food between Shap and Mardale. Keep some 
south in your bearing and walk on 982. ^ In a few minutes 
you cross the turf bank — and you see others — which was 
the bottom of a monkish hedge or fence : then, rather 
surprisingly, cross an aggressive concrete-surfaced road. 
The writ of Manchester runs hereabouts, and motor 
lorries go from the granite quarries at Shap Summit (on 
your left along the road) to Bampton (right) and Burn 
Banks, the village built, and now half deserted, to com- 
mand the dam at the foot of Haweswater : the work is 
suspended now, except on the tunnel for the pipe line, 
which is being driven from the head of the lake into Sled- 
dale. Crossing the road you go on westwards and south- 
wards : there is, and has been, no track (though there is 
one from Keld itself) ; the ground bumps up and down 
and brings you to the lip of Swindale in about three- 
quarters of an hour from the abbey ; the fell — ^low 
and rather flat volcanic rock with a few knobby bits of 
crag and proper samples of peat — has been unexhilarating, 
but now that you have Swindale at your feet you are 
repaid ; they call it ' Swindle ', for the ' dale ' in suffix is 
always clipped, as in Mard'l, Borrowd'l. With luck you 
will have struck the top of the ridge just where a long cart 
track from Rosgill slants down the east side of the dale to 
its bottom. Swindale — in the middle ages swine gave 
their name to it — has all the character of the country : it 
is a steep, green-sided trough, looking much deeper than 
it is, because its sides are so sheer, and going up at its 
head (out of sight so far, on the left) to a really grand 
corrie. There are higher daleheads than this one, with 

^ Such references, throughout the book, refer to the heights 
in feet shown on Bartholomew's i in. coloured contour map. 
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higher crag, but they do not give a better example of the 
grandeur which comes from scale. The stream draining 
the eastern branch of the dalehead comes down steeply 
from a ' hanging ' valley — an upland valley which was 
the private home of some glacier — below which the stream 
cascades down, to the level of what once was the main 
glacier of the valley, towards the farm of Swindale Head. 

Where you struck the cart-track from Rosgill, and first 
looked down into Swindale, you saw below you the farm 
of Swindale Foot (map) : it lies on the opposite side of 
the beck, and the green ' brackins ' drop down steeply 
on every side. Go down now by the track southwards ; 
just before you are level with the next farm (marked as ch. 
for * church ' in map) your track closes in to the beck, and 
you may cross either by a bridge or by stepping stones. 
The great boulders which make stepping stones generally 
show a gap to-day — a spate clears one out, and landlord 
or tenant does not replace it, but for the rest of time lets 
the postman jump : in the old days * walling ' — all the art 
of shifting stones from the fell-side for walls and stepping 
stones and * hog-holes ' and little bridges — was so cheap 
that immense labours were done for little cash : to-day 
they call the wage of the agricultural labourer, the most 
skilled and versatile of all the craftsmen, high, and will 
not pay it, and so a good many comforts for the native, 
bent on his own lawful occasions of trade or marriage or 
burial, are falling away. 

By the farm on the far bank is a school and church 
in one tiny building, which is divided amidships. You 
prayed at one end and learnt your R's at the other. 
To-day, what with the Burnham Scale and the lack of 
parsons, you must trapse to Rosgill (three miles and more 
down dale) to do either. But even in the palmy days, if 
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it was a funeral you were, you had to be carried, strapped 
on horseback, over the ' corpse-road ' to Mardale church, 
which was the burial ground ; and the track over the top, 
joining the dales — itself too now sinking into the peat — is 
not the only one in the lake country which was first laid 
down as a proper track in order to make the last journey 
easier. Another is the (comparative) high road from 
Wasdale to Eskdale church at Boot ; for, until rock 
climbing on Scafell grew frequent, Wasdale church had 
no need of consecrated ground, and if, in a good old age, 
you did die, you were carried by Burnmoor Tarn and 
Whillan Beck for your burial, to Eskdale. 

From Swindale's little derelict church and school (the 
public-house, that other member of the great trinity of 
state institutions, is lacking) do not follow straight up the 
dale — the river is on your left now — to Swindale Head 
farm, but fork up to the right : you can make steeply up, 
bearing half right, and near the summit of the ridge which 
is above you, join on to the track (the ' corpse-road ') which 
starts up from Swindale Head farm itself : of course you 
can do the full two sides of the triangle if you prefer. The 
valley and the hedge banks are very pleasant — foxgloves 
and hazel nuts both trying to succeed at once in August 
— and the majesty of the dalehead increases as you climb 
higher, and is full of glory. 

It is three miles, and peaty miles, to Mardale Head and 
the Dun Bull, going S.W. But when you are up the slope, 
and among the hummocks, unless you want the benefit 
of the track down into Mardale (and it is what stationers 
call ' ruled feint ' until the drop begins, and you have Hot 
Gill on your left), I counsel you to walk west with a spice 
of north in it, so as to come out above Guerness Wood 
and see the water of the lake below you ; and if you drop 
6 
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down through the wood — it is a thin one — bearing rather 
to the right than the left, you will have a piece of fine 
walking up the lake, head on to its sources in the dale ; 
at any time and place to walk down a lake is to put the 
whole fineness of its setting, the mountains from which 
it had its birth, behind your back and out of sight. 

When you sight Haweswater — you will have some 
heather and rock and bracken first, and work for the ankles, 
unless you have made for Hot Gill — choose a seat and look 
westwards. (You will not, by the way, if you are wise, 
have begun to go down a valley bottom beginning above 

* 1250 ' on the map : if you have, and if you continue, you 
will come out a mile below the foot of the lake and will 
have more and better walking than you intended). 

Opposite you, as you sit, is High Street — a long ridge 
on a N.-S. line. Along it ran the Roman road (the 

* street ') from Carlisle to Ambleside, Eskdale and Raven- 
glass : we shall pick up this road at Fell Foot in Little 
Langdale, and ourselves travel by it into Eskdale. Not 
far from where we now are, if you were to cross the High 
Street ridge south-westwards, you could still trace the 
old road where it drops obliquely off Thornthwaite Crag 
into the Windermere Troutbeck. High Street seen from 
the west, its further side, is nothing ; nor is Helvellyn's 
long ridge, next beyond it towards the centre and on the 
same axis ; but seen from the east, both these ridges have 
a grand aspect, with great spurs of crag shooting down 
into Mardale and into Patterdale. Many see High Street 
and Helvellyn only in the distant views which are had 
from Scafell or the west fells ; and this is one reason why 
we would walk you into Cumberland by Westmoreland, 
from the east, for you ought to see the real glory of these 
two ranges. 
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You are above, or in and out of, the wood over the lake. 
To your right, Measand Beck, which comes from another 
hanging valley, has pushed its delta half across the lake : 
Manchester will raise the lake, but the odds are that 
Measand Beck will also raise its delta, and will beat Man- 
chester (and Salford too) at its own game. Left from this 
is the big opening of Whelter Beck ; then Randale and 
Riggindale, and the two mighty arms of rock which run 
into Mardale head from Kidsty Pike (the sharpest point 
on these tops) and from High Street summit (2663). 
The shadows and starkness of these thrusting ridges are 
thrilling in the afternoon sunlight, or, when seen from 
below, in mist. These, and the circle of fells at the valley 
head — Branstree, Harter Fell and Mardale 111 Bell — make 
a great climax to the lake as one comes up it : there is no 
more solemn lake than Haweswater. 

Down through the wood you may strike a clear track ; 
and shortly before the lake itself, you will reach the new 
road, which Manchester has cut along the fell side from 
the foot of Haweswater ; it runs above the future water 
level, right away to the point where the Gatescarth pass 
drops into the head of Mardale — for the water will back 
up to near this point, drowning church and farms and the 
Dun Bull, a quiet, comfortable inn of some size and of old 
repute, a place of affectionate regard. The old road, on 
the west or further shore of Haweswater, will also drown, 
and in compensation a foot-path has been made on that 
side along a higher contour : but this new motor road on 
the east side, parapetted and dyked and drained and 
damned, and with the concrete work of its posts not 
mixed to a properly inconspicuous colour, is a real 
disaster, an engineer's vulgarism. Time will mellow it, 
and the imported gouts of Shap granite will tone under 
8 
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STEPPING WESTWARDS 

the weather to something less strident and angular, but 
the road remains a misfortune — an irremediable line, a 
piece of desperate and level slicing, gouged across nature's 
own gradual curves. The last mile of this road, beyond 
the inn and to the actual dalehead, is sheer wickedness, 
an otiose parade ground for those who sit in cars and wax 
fat ; it is evil, conspicuous and imperishable. One is glad 
to think how much interest, and for how long, the rate- 
payers are paying on the money borrowed to build it. 
And for the time being they have decided not even to have 
the water ! ^ 

apicTTOV jj.lv vSwp, 6 8e ^pGcros aWojx^vov rrvp. 

We believe it was a great transatlantic editor of Pindar, 
who, looking down Mardale, made this version : * Water 
may be necessary, but gold in the hands of a public 
authority means a ruddy conflagration.' 

However, if you climb over the wire fence from Guer- 
ness Wood on to the road, a mile down the lake, you are 
then looking from the road and not at it, and what you see 

^ The catchment area for the Haweswater scheme is 24,000 
acres — from the watershed of High Street to the Shap Fells, 
including Bampton Common to the N. of the lake. (The 
Thirlment catchment area, between the Helvellyn ridge and 
the ridge which runs N. from High White Stones to Castlerigg 
Fell, is only 10,000 acres.) If the original bill had been passed 
as promoted by Manchester, the right of access previously 
enjoyed by leave of the owner. Lord Lonsdale, and his pre- 
decessors from time immemorial, over the 13,000 acres of 
common land included in the 24,000 acres, would have been 
extinguished by the Corporation and lost to the public : for the 
saving of your rights you have to thank the Commons and Foot- 
paths Preservation Society (7 Buckingham Palace Gardens, 
London, S.W. i). Thanks to their action you now enjoy access 
to all the unenclosed lands in this vast catchment area for ' air, 
exercise and recreation.' 
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is very good, as you walk up southwards to select your 
sleeping place, at the inn or a farm. The lake below, and 
the fells across and ahead, are an anodyne, and you will 
enjoy your meal, nor has the rising water yet got into the 
beer, as Mr. Chesterton hoped that it would not. But if, 
before dark, you go out to explore that unrivalled little 
church (Illustration I) — not Wasdale church nor Wyth- 
burn, both famous, quite equal it — you will, as you 
pass in, with that embattled road glowering down on you, 
breathe a silent prayer that what England thinks to-day, 
Manchester may think to-morrow. 

You will not look for ' architecture ' in the indigenous 
lakeland churches : those minute buildings, which rival 
one another in minuteness, have their power from the 
very absence of a style — and in part, at Mardale and 
Wasdale, from their likeness to a lakeland hay-barn, with 
a girdle of trees so set as to shelter the barn from rain 
when its door stands open. Nothing projects or exclaims, 
on the outside of these small churches ; from above, you 
cannot see the church at all, only its yews. But if you 
look down from Latrigg or Wansfell Pike on Keswick or 
Ambleside, you do see a church ; you see not a lakeland 
church, but a style, the antimacassar style. The Gothic 
revival screams under Wansfell Pike like a naughty child. 
But in Mardale Green, God is worshipped in a silent 
simplicity, until such time as this little church is buried 
under deep waters and keeps only * their fallen day about 
her.' 

Or, if you have time that evening, walk up the track 
from the Dun Bull to the foot of the Gatescarth pass, 
(this comes over from Long Sleddale) ; then, when the 
slope begins, call a halt and cross the stream to your right, 
coming back along the opposite (W.) side of Mardale 
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Head, by a track which runs uphill at a slant (with the 
empty farm of Brackenhowe below you), till you are on an 
outer shoulder of the ridge which comes from Rough Crag: 
at the top level of this path, you look over finely into 
Riggindale. There is a steep path down on the Mardale 
side, which takes you over the main beck again, by a foot- 
bridge, to the neighbourhood of the Dun Bull and your 
bed, which is hereabouts. 

If you want to reach Mardale by a less remote approach 
than from Shap, use the Windermere train and get out at 
Burneside. From here, dodge round by lanes to Garnett 
Bridge, which is three miles' walk and holds the entrance 
to Long Sleddale. Garnett Bridge is a place where a man 
could happily sit and smoke — ^for the Sprint makes a 
refreshing splash there in its rocky bottom — but the five 
long miles of very Long Sleddale, and an hour more up to 
the head of the Gatescarth, need some walking on your 
first day with a rucksack. Moreover, it is (or was) not 
certain whether, if you feel tired, they will put you up at 
Sadgill, the last farm up the dale before the rise to the 
pass : if you arrived late and might get benighted on the 
pass, and looked rather amateurish, they would then put 
you up ad misericordiam, or such was my experience ; 
this may be so no longer. Long Sleddale is a real Cum- 
brian dale — a long trough, though an unusually straight 
one, with good steep sides and crinkled rocky tops above 
them, all full of colour and surprises. There are two 
roads up Sleddale, * old style ' and * moderate reform ', 
and you can veer about between them. The miles 
covered, from Burneside to Mardale Head, are in them- 
selves a finer walk than that over the rather bleak fell from 
Shap to Swindale ; but you miss Swindale, so peaceful 
and so finely proportioned, and you come down on 
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Mardale from the top, and so see it all wrong ways on, 
and this is a great loss unless you are staying there for a 
day or two, and have time to redress the balance. If you 
do stay on in Mardale, a boat on the lake gives you a fine 
view to the dalehead ; or there is the round of the lake on 
foot, down by the new road and back by the new foot-path. 
It is a fine walk too (heavy going on the up-grade) by 
Measand Beck — here you have a splendid retrospect of 
Mardale Head — over Weather Hill to Howtown ; at 
Howtown there is a comfortable hotel, or you can tap the 
Ullswater steamer. Fusedale is very good, and its 
neighbours, Boardale and Bannerdale, still better. There 
are farms at the foot of these dales which will put you up, 
and this is a fine walking centre, well tucked away, for a 
stay of a day or two. Our own route, however, lies by 
High Street to Patterdale, after a Mardale bed. 



Mardale to Patterdale 

For High Street ridge next day, if you have time to 
spare, go out of Mardale past Bleawater, to Mardale 111 
Bell and Thornthwaite Crag : this gives you, on the 
summit, the southward facing views down Windermere, 
before you turn N. to go along the High Street ridge for 
Patterdale. If, however, you mean to cross Helvellyn 
as well as High Street in the day, you had better take one 
of two more direct ways (due westward) on to the ridge of 
High Street. 

One takes you to Kidsty Pike. From the Dun Bull, 
follow the road past the church and cross a beck, then 
turn in left to the farm of Riggindale and to the ' foot- 
bridge ' by 800 in the i in. map. The track on the map 
is plain to follow : half right up on to Kidsty Howes, then 
12 
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W. along to Kidsty Pike, which is the prominent part of 
the Mardale (or northern) half of the ridge of High Street. 
It is a sharp climb up from Riggindale, a rocky top to the 
Pike and a fine view. The other route crosses the main 
Mardale Beck from the Dun Bull and goes up to the east 
shoulder of the ridge of Rough Crag : the path by which 
you begin is the path by which you came in last night, but 
you go on up westwards, to 1733 and 2062. The rocky 
arm along which you go is one which you looked at when 
you came from Swindale to the edge of Mardale : there 
are great views downwards on either side of it, as you 
climb westwards. Your summit is at 2663 (' High 
Street '), an immense plateau with a stone wall running 
N. and S. — an invaluable guide, like the wire fence on 
Pillar, in misty weather. These walls on the backs and 
ridges of the fells are the sheep's watershed : here Mar- 
dale's sheep flow down eastwards, Patterdale's to the 
west ; and the sheep is a docile creature, so does not jump 
walls except when frightened. There are, however, many 
gaps to-day in these long boundary walls, as said above, 
and a good many strays have to be sorted out and ' re- 
turned to sender ' at the shepherds' meetings held in the 
dales. There would be more strays in this age of tumbling 
walls, were not all Herdwick sheep (Illustrations V & XVI) 
highly domestic : they stick fast to the fell where they 
were * heaved '5^ never moving far ; their creed is ' places 
not persons', their dog's being the opposite, and when 
they are shifted to winter keep in the coastward pastures, 

^ ' heaf ' (Illustration V and note) is the local word for the 
sheep's own pasture — its share of fell : ' heaved ' is from the 
same root. Heaf and Heath are identical, and mean (like fell) 
open coimtry, unenclosed or wild. Heath-er, the common 
plant, is the inhabitant — with the Herdwicks — of the heath or 
heaf, its denizen par excellence. 

13 
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a * hog ' will come miles back sometimes, quite un- 
accompaniedj to its own home brew of bog and grass. 

The longer and richer way goes up Mardale Head to the 
dividing point of the Gatescarth route and the Nan 
Bield. On reaching this, do not follow the Nan Bield 
path, but cross to the right, by a foot-bridge over the 
Mardale Beck, and then turn left, by a made path which 
runs up to the outflow of Bleawater : the stream from 
this tarn is on your left throughout, as you climb. The 
tarn, itself made by being ponded up behind the moraine 
heap of a glacier, has been captured by Manchester, in an 
uninjurious victory ; hence came the track up to the 
outflow of the tarn, and the mild dam, and an oddly 
incongruous call-box on the way, where you telephone for 
something to put in the water. The tarn, which is of 
some size, is finely backed and ringed about by steep- 
sided fells. High Street runs north and south ahead of 
you. Leave the tarn on your right (no track now) and as 
you pass round it, climb up obliquely to the left, a little 
south of west, through some very inspiriting crag — the 
first scramble of this kind you have had as yet. When you 
top the ridge, you are between 2718 and Mardale 111 Bell 
(111, pronounced Eel, means steep or savage). Avoid 
going too far south-west, if in mist, or you may cross the 
col and begin dropping into Kentdale ; if it is misty, and 
you keep continuously to the plain west by your compass 
(you brought one from home ?), without any south in 
your bearing, then you cannot do otherwise than strike 
the north and south sheep wall above referred to, and are 
safe ; turn left for Thornthwaite Crag, right (N.) for 
Kidsty Pike and the way to Patterdale. 

Visit Thornthwaite Crag (you cross the wall to reach it) 
for the fine view to the south ; the view meanwhile to the 
14 
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west needs no showman to make you look at it. On Thorn- 
thwaite is a conspicuous ' man ' (a cairn, that is) built 
pillar fashion ; it is no less of a land mark from below, 
from Troutbeck, the green valley at your feet which runs 
to Windermere ; the Roman road comes up from it to 
meet you ; over to your left is the Kent valley. Winder- 
mere is seen all but full length ; beyond it, and to its 
right, the lower fells towards Coniston and down to the 
coast line — rolling seas of heather in August ; these are 
the Silurian rocks, lower pitched and inclining gently. 
Bolder in outline, and much higher, the Old Man of 
Coniston and his brothers of the volcanic rock are due 
south-west from your stance. North from them come 
Harter Fell (Eskdale), the Crinkles, Bowfell, Scafell and 
Scafell Pikes and then the Gable — Bowfell with conical 
top. Gable with a towering, pre-eminent hump, a moun- 
tain of the primeval giants. The view of these west fells 
is the glory of the High Street walk, and of Helvellyn even 
more. Looking now nearer in and further to the north, 
you see the Helvellyn range, Fairfield first of it : but all 
this is seen better as you walk northwards. To the east 
are the Pennines — which I leave to my brother of York- 
shire. 

On the north. Grey Crag, the continuation of the ridge 
you stand on, parts two valleys, much as Thornthwaite 
Crag itself parts two valleys ; and when you are on High 
Street itself, and can look down on to Hayeswater, you 
will also open up the dales which run into Patterdale from 
the parallel north-south range of Helvellyn. 

Go back now to the wall and move along it northwards. 
You will find traces of the Roman road, left of the wall. 
On a fine day it is a puzzle which side of the wall to walk 
on ; but there may be a decisive east wind, or equally 
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decisive rain coming in from the west ; so that in spite of 
its height and upstanding courses, it is a good wall after 
all, taking the bad days and the good together. As you 
go, you will see where the other routes come up from 
Mardale — the first from Rough Crag, and the second by 
Kidsty Pike. The flat top of what is called High Street 
par excellence (oifaute de mieux^ for it lacks both name and 
contour) leads you to expect a dull view of itself from 
Scafell ; and you will find that you were right ; the peak 
of 111 Bell behind you, southwards, (not Mardale 111 Bell), 
is the only significance in that long sheep walk on which 
you are now embarked. Pull up at the Straits of Riggin- 
dale, with its exposed rock, and take a look east, perhaps 
under mist to sunlight and green fields in Mardale. At 
Knott (2423) on no account drop down left, to the foot 
of Hayeswater ; it is the common way, but I will take you 
a better one. Your friendly wall comes from Rest Dod 
(map) : use it now as a guide, though not as master. 
Going N.W., walk for the col between Rampsgill and 
Hayeswater Gill, aiming at Rest Dod ; then go just round 
the north side of the summit of Rest Dod. There is some 
heavy grass here, but no more. You will soon get views 
down Rampsgill and Bannerdale, and these are nearly as 
thrilling as the left-hand views of all the valleys running 
into Patterdale. From the north of Rest Dod turn left and 
join the track (map) which has been running from Knott 
(but on the Hayeswater side) to Satura Crag ; to clear 
Satura Crag, swing a bit more left than you expected, pick 
up the track, and forgive me the detour. You then go by 
Angle Tarn, the Pikes, and Boardale Hause, good and 
interesting going and on a clear track from the time you 
pass Buck Crag — animals made up more of a man's life 
and interest years ago than now, and so more of his place- 
16 
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names : Swinedale, Kid's Stee (pass, path). Buck Crag, 
Boar-dale pass ; and you may still, when the snow is on 
the fells, see herds of wild deer on these High Street fells 
by Rampsgill and Bannerdale. 

Angle Tarn, which you keep on your left, gives you a 
good face of crag on its other side ; its outflow is there, 
and some shelter from a west wind if you want a bathe. 
Past the tarn, the path climbs half left round the shoulder 
of the Pikes. At Boardale Hause make for Rooking, a 
delightful walk down a steepish track ; here turn left, and 
follow the road over a repulsive iron bridge onto the main 
Kirkstone-Patterdale road. If you go a hundred yards up 
this main road leftwards, you will be at Goldrill House, a 
Youth Hostel ; being myself a member of the Youth 
Hostels Association, and having remembered to bring 
with me my membership card to get admission, I shall 
sleep there to-night, hoping just to get in for the fortieth 
bed. It's good to sleep in a two-tier bed (there ought to 
be a Y.H.A. song with this chorus) and to pay only a 
shilling a night and to honour the name of T. Arthur 
Leonard, the youthful grandfather of all who walk, 
founder first of the Co-operative Holidays Association, 
then of the Holiday Fellowship, and now Vice-President 
of the Y.H.A. Goldrill House was a testimonial given to 
him for his own use by his friends, on his retirement ; and 
he has made over the house to the Lake District Youth 
Hostels Association.^ There is another ' pukka ' Youth 
Hostel near Grasmere (Thorneyhow) : otherwise the 
local Y.H.A. has so far had to be content not with hostels 
proper, but with rooms in other people's houses. More 
money, more hostels : more members, more money. 
Verbum ambulanti. 

1 Hon. Sec, J. W. Jacques, 69 Ainslie St., Barrow-in-Furness. 
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And now about your bed ; for I myself had the last one 
at Goldrill. Patterdale village has no lack of accommoda- 
tion for you — but it is a most unlovely place, made of 
buses and booths and scrappy bits of architectural jumble ; 
on the road towards the Kirkstone, there are several 
farms ; and there is the Patterdale Hotel, in culinary 
liaison with the Penrith shops ; and there is the Ullswater 
Hotel, superbly on the lake (if somewhat embarrassed by 
the steamer), sybaritic, and glorious (still, I hope) with 
towering spikes of campanula pyramidalis growing in pots 
all round the hall of entrance ; a place where you do not 
bring your own soap. 

For what is left of the day you may fancy a walk down 
the lake, if the motors have gone home to bed, past Sty- 
barrow Crag ^ on its west shore, to Glencoin ; and so 
back again, with those grand mountains now in front of 
you, from which the streams are born that make Ullswater; 
of these fells St. Sunday Crag is king. The lake itself is 
the noblest of all the lakes ; if you come up it from Pooley 
Bridge in the steamer, a useful, moderate, undemonstra- 
tive vessel, you have the lake's three reaches in their due 
order of increasing power, the first reach calm, the second 
beautiful, the third heroic. So perhaps your better day's 
ending will be not to walk but to take a boat — I should say 
to hire a boat, for Wordsworth in his boyhood ' took ' a 
boat here, for a twilight row, and the towering aspect of 
S. Sunday Crag played queer games with his nervous 
system, and he passed an unhappy evening : though, 
when he recollected it in tranquillity, he turned it into a 
very fine piece of the Prelude. One advantage of rowing 
on Ullswater is that you look up into the valley heads, as 
you row away from them ; they do not have to wait for 

^ Steebarra. 
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your return journey. And as you row, you will agree with 
the praises of Ullswater, and will be glad too that Sty- 
barrow and Glencoin Woods, and Gowbarrow Fell, 
belong now to the National Trust and that nobody can 
build on them or do there what has been done in the 
village of Patterdale. 



From Patterdale by Helvellyn to Grasmere 

The best way to Helvellyn is by Striding Edge ; and 
the best descent is by Grisedale Tarn and the main track 
from the head of the Grisedale Pass to Grasmere. To 
climb Helvellyn from Grasmere is less interesting ; and 
to climb from Wythburn, looking straight into the grassy 
breast of the mountain as you climb, is dull and weari- 
some ; you never see the real fabric of Helvellyn that way, 
or how the glaciers have carved its east side into long 
valleys, and sharp sword-like ridges of rock. It is as with 
the High Street range : the great power of the mountain 
is only known by those who come from the east. It was 
the ice age which made these distinctions, carving steep 
sides to the east or north of a range, and leaving gentler 
contours on the west and south. For the snow melted 
more readily on the sunny sides of a fell, and in the valleys, 
then shallower, on the west and south of it ; but in the 
shelter of the sunless valleys on the east or north the snow 
piled up and turned to ice, and the ice ground out the 
valley bottoms and gave them precipitous heads and 
flanks. Hence the sharp and craggy contours to the east 
of High Street and of Helvellyn ; to the north of the 
Buttermere ridge of High Crag and High Stile ; to the 
north of Hindscarth and Dale Head ; of Pillar and Kirk- 
fell ; to the east of the Coniston fells and of Dow Crag ; 
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and to the east of Green Top and Horn Cragj at the south 
end of the Scafell massif, at the head of Eskdale. There 
are exceptions — such as Saddleback, and Pike o' Stickle 
with Ginuner Crag in Langdale : but the general rule 
illuminates a very large number of puzzling contrasts, and 
to work it out as you walk is a matter of real interest. How 
striking, for instance, is the similarity in combe formations 
on the north of the Pillar ridge and on the north of the 
ridge of High Stile. 

From Patterdale village you walk past the church, and 
then turn left up a road, which in time becomes the Grise- 
dale track. After a long half-mile, turn right (signpost to 
Helvellyn) and cross the Grisedale Beck, leaving the main 
route up the pass ; the track now makes up the long spur 
which confronts you, and which itself comes down from 
Striding Edge : in a little, your track turns leftwards and 
goes up the fell on a left-hand slant. There is one heavy 
pitch of direct attack, where you go straight up the fell- 
side ; and several runs of alternative path, but the route 
cannot be missed. As you mount, you can see a gate, in 
a wall across the east end of Striding Edge, some thirty 
or forty minutes ahead of you : this gate is your objective. 
There are some bilberries (locally ' bleaberries ') on the 
way up, and the whole walk is splendid. It is no more 
than a steady rise, and it increases in interest throughout : 
all the time you can see widely. Behind you is the west 
side of High Street : below you Grisedale, full in view 
throughout ; to your left, St. Sunday Crag, Cofa Pike (an 
exhilarating scramble with a sharp edge to go on) and 
Fairfield : over Deepdale Hause lies the fine valley which 
you looked up from above Boardale. And here too you are 
among the wild pigs again, of earlier days ; for Grisedale ^ 

^ Scandinavian : grice, a boar. 
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also is the dale of the boar. When you reach the gate, 
you can, if you wish, avoid Striding Edge by the other 
track shown on the i in. map : on this route you would 
go past the bottom end of Red Tarn (soon visible now) 
and so on a slant up onto Swirrel Edge. But this is a 
mistake, for the views down on both sides of Striding 
Edge stir the heart : particularly that on your left, down 
into Nethermost Cove and across it to the thimble-top of 
Nethermost Pike. There is nothing on Striding Edge to 
be afraid of : you do not have to * stride ', there is no 
narrow edge, no danger ; merely one or two scrambles, 
and exhilaration and gladness all the way. On a steepish 
bit of descent, at the far end of the * edge ', it is best to 
keep to the right : but the whole place is nail scratched 
and unmistakable. To reach Helvellyn's summit, you 
have a few minutes stiff climb up * 't breast ' at the end, 
with Striding Edge behind and below you ; and you 
reach the top with grateful suddenness. As you pass the 
shelter — a cross of walls — you are over the county bound- 
ary into Cumberland : and the whole of Cumberland lies 
westward before you, in a shattering surprise. The great 
western fells are the crowning beatitude of Helvellyn — the 
Coniston fells (southward), the Crinkles (a long serrated 
top), Bowfell (a triangle), Scafell Pikes (an umbilical 
shield, boss upwards), the Gable (the great upstanding 
dome of rock), the Pillar (high, and a little flat on the top) ; 
then the ridge from High Stile to Red Pike over Butter- 
mere, next the fells from Crummock Water to Keswick 
(the lake is Bassenthwaite), and so round full north, past 
Skiddaw (on the right of Bassenthwaite) to Saddleback, 
with its front of sharp edges ; this is straight north of your 
standpoint. By good fortune there will be some clouds 
blowing past on Scafell, and on Gable or Pillar ; then 
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these main western fells will be showing black against the 
sky, their grandest colour. To the south, if it is autumn, 
there is a reddish purple towards Morecambe Bay and the 
visible part of Coniston Lake, as also on the heathery sides 
of Skidda'. At your feet is a great invisible trench, which 
is Thirlmere, bath of Mancunians ; across it, rather left, 
the deeply-cut valley of the Wythburn (Wyb'n), which 
slices back into the long south-north ridge running from 
Langdale Head to Keswick ; this ridge is parallel with the 
Helvellyn range, but by comparison is depressed and 
humble — a great place though for a long walk on tops, 
with a dominating look-out from the centre to the cir- 
cumference ; the Langdale Pikes you can see at the south 
end of this ridge, where they pitch down into Langdale. 
To the right of Wythburn, rather above the looo contour, 
is a small sheet of water : this is Harrop Tarn ; it lies 
across the south-west corner of Thirlmere, and will give 
you a clue on your map. North, Helvellyn humps on 
monotonously in a great parade ground, and an in- 
scription, supererogatory, about misplaced aeronautics 
is a little south of you, also on the long axis of the range. 
To the east, (Illustration H), left of the way you came and 
of Red Tarn, is Swirrel Edge and Ullswater. The high 
prominent ending of Swirrel Edge is Catchedicam — a bad 
displacement of the genuine name ; the genuine name 
is a good one, and makes an addition, lurking in feline 
concealment, to our local fauna — cat's stee-cam ; stee, as 
in Kidsty (High Street) and Sty Head (Borrowdale) being 
path, and * cam ' the same word as cwm and combe ; the 
wild cat has given its name also to Catbells (Keswick), 
which is cat bields (shelter, hiding place), and the same 
Cumberland cat smiles from a proper concealment in 
other place-names too. * Burn ' in Wythburn is another 
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word to think about on this top : for Celtic names (Hel- 
vellyn is another one, ' Hell ' being ' clear ' or ' shining ') 
are rare, since it was the Norsemen who gave to Cumbria 
all the main elements in its system of place — 

Ambulator. Drop this etymologising. I'm feeling 
cold at 3,1 1 8 feet. 

AucTOR. But if you go into that shelter out of the wind 
the litter will make you physically sick — paper, rotted 
jam sandwiches, orange peel, broken bottles, jagged 
sardine tins ; there isn't any top in the fells as bad as this 
one. The shelter is an emetic. 

Amb. Who put all the litter there ? 

Aug. Ask the char-a-banc owners on Morecambe Bay. 
Every fine day seatful after seatful of ' hikers ' is dumped 
where the Nag's Head used to be at Wythburn and they 
give their hiking uniform an outing up this fell-side. 
Last time I was up here I tried a bonfire, but the spilth 
was so soggy — 

Amb. Tut tut : there's no one here now. 

Aug. No, we started at 8.30 and came smartly : it's 
only just half-past ten, but after that time you're never 
safe on Helvellyn. Why, a few months ago — 

Amb. If only you'll stop, and let me get on to Grasmere 
out of this wind, I'll send a subscription to please you to 
the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings. 

Aug. Surely you mean the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England ? 

Amb. All right, and I'll buy its Hon. See's, book on 
* Cumbrian Regional Planning ' that you were talking 
about in the train, though it does cost 12s. 6d. — 

Aug. And is cheap at the price : the plates and photo- 
graphs and sketches will educate you, even if you haven't 
the good will to read a serious piece of — 
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Amb. Look, they're coming. There's a girl in shorts 
and zebra stockings at the front, coming up the path from 
Wythburn. Her rucksack looks as fat as if she had filled it 
with balloons. 

Aug. Probably she has : didn't you know they sold 
those at the store where you buy your rucksack ? I 
agree ; let's make for Grasmere. 

The path — the parade — runs south along the top : in 
eight or ten minutes the track down to Wythburn (which 
is not yours) forks right, in a bit of a dip : keep straight on, 
south, for about half an hour to Dollywaggon Pike ; your 
time will depend on how much and how often you diverge 
to the left, to get a view down the coves which run off 
into Grisedale. When you have passed Dollywaggon 
Pike — the actual track goes slightly to the right of its 
summit — don't be tempted to follow the gentler contours 
to the right, past the head (W.) of Grisedale Tarn, which 
soon comes into sight below you ; for coasting round the 
tarn on that side is damp and trying ; there is no track and 
you are on the sides of your feet ; but swing round left, 
and follow the well-marked path which curves and dodges 
down a thousand steep feet to the foot (N.-E. end) of the 
tarn, where it flows out down Grisedale, Cross the out- 
flowing stream (boggy here, and elsewhere) and turn 
sharp right and walk southwards along the far side of the 
tarn ; then up a fair slope, which brings you to Grisedale 
Hause, the head of the pass from Patterdale to Grasmere ; 
here you open again the long views southward. The hill 
which has been above you on your right, since you 
rounded the foot of the tarn, is Seat Sandal. 

As you begin the descent, keep rather to the right, 
along the lower contours of Seat Sandal. Do not go by 
Tongue Gill and * lower track ' (i in. map) but by * pony 
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track.' Grasmere is beautifully at your feet : across it is 
Silverhow, and (eastwards) the gap of Red Bank, and then 
Loughriggj not yet in view ; these are the fells which 
part Langdale from the Rotha (Rotha) valley. Over 
Silverhow to the S.W. are the Coniston, Hawkshead and 
Furness fells. North of Grasmere is the very conspicuous 
Helm Crag ; Far Easedale comes down behind it. It is 
about forty minutes to the Grasmere-Keswick road from 
the hause, and not too steep to give you time to use eyes 
as well as ankles. There is a silver glitter of water, and all 
the greens of grass and bracken seen in clouded sunlight. 
When you hit the main road (Keswick to Windermere), 
one way is to go straight across it, into the road which 
faces you ; for we are bound for Langdale. By this road, 
after crossing the Rotha, turn left ; you then go by Under- 
helm (below Helm Crag), close to Lancrigg and so to 
' foot-bridge ' ; here cross the beck coming down from 
Easedale and make for the track which runs up on to 
Silverhow (at 1345), from the house Scoret Crag; all 
this is clear on the map. From 1345 you drop down to 
Pye How on the new road up Great Langdale. You can 
then sleep at either the New Hotel or the Old Hotel 
(Dungeon Gill) ; both are comfortable ; the latter, which 
was a good deal the simpler and quite unsophisticated, is 
now the terminus of the bus route, but its position under 
the Pikes, and looking at the Crinkles, is entirely splendid. 
There is also good farm accommodation, close to the Old 
Hotel, at Wall End and Stool End, both well-known 
places and apt to be full at holiday seasons. If, however, 
you want to sleep at Grasmere and explore, Thorneyhow, 
the Youth Hostel (you might buy a card of membership 
here ?) is close by Underhelm and the mouth of Easedale, 
on the by-road which we have just described. Thorney- 
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how is a good starting point to go by Far Easedale and 
Greenup to Langstrath and Borrowdale. 

The actual village of Grasmere, where you may sleep 
in style ' on a goose-feather bed ', we commend less to the 
walker (except in winter) than it is commended by others 
to the motorist. But we shall take you through it, for it 
has no equal of its kind in the lake country — gentle, yet 
steeply hidden, and full of brightness on sunny days, 
which are needed for its perfection. Moreover, you are a 
Wordsworthian, and ought to see Grasmere church and 
churchyard, and Dove Cottage, where in 1804-5 Words- 
worth wrote most of his greatest poetry in the Prelude. 
(To-day the chance is slight of recollecting anything at all 
in tranquillity, anywhere in the village.) And in any case 
the route described to Dungeon Gill, over Silverhow, cuts 
out the majestic approach up Langdale on valley level ; 
for the dale goes in a great sweeping semicircle, but- 
tressed against the Langdale Pikes, and you see the scale 
of it only from the bottom, not if you come from above, 
half-way along the curve of it. So from the end of the 
Grisedale track we will thread our way by the motor- 
course, and make for the village. 

Leaving the Grisedale track at a house, turn along the 
main road leftwards. In a few hundred yards you reach 
a ' bread and cheese ' inn, where they will not remark the 
absence of a collar stud. On emerging, you soon open up 
Greenhead Gill on the left. This is the scene of Words- 
worth's Michael. The gill is a steep, green cleft, bracken- 
clad and finely proportioned, a solemn and worthy setting 
for the sacramental building of the sheepfold. It is hard, 
even among the profuse motor-coaches, to look up those 
pitching and steep-sided slopes of grass and bracken and 
to be unmoved by some memories of that noble scene, 
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which will last among us till the glaciers congeal again in 
the stream beds and man is gone. 

In half a milCj (cross-roads), turn right at the Swan and 
walk on to the church. The perfect and unadorned 
simplicity of its square tower is a royal lesson. The 
church is confronted, across Rotha's bank, by a tea-garden; 
though not, as yet, by the ' Tudor tea-shop style ' in 
architecture. Perhaps you will perambulate Dove 
Cottage, passing on the way the Sports field ? If so, 
we shall then come back again to the church ; for we 
shall leave Grasmere by the west, the peaceful side of the 
lake, up to Red Bank (523) : on the climb up you will hear 
the motors still, but not contend — too often — with the 
passage of them. Here then round the church, we will 
leave you for a few minutes to your thoughts : you can 
well read the inscriptions on the Wordsworth graves, and 
your map likewise. 

The Vale of Rydal, Red Bank and Langdale 

By now then, you are at the summit of Red Bank, and 
have put the blare and trumpets of the hotels behind you, 
and have looked down on the lake again and have felt the 
beauty, if you have missed the peace, of the old Grasmere ; 
but you will agree that no man should die without having 
seen this place. 

Yet, if you would still continue in sin that grace may 
abound, and if you would see the vale of Rydal also, we 
commend one of two courses to you, though you won't 
sleep to-night up Langdale at Dungeon Gih. One is past 
Wordsworth's Cottage, forking left from the main road 
at Town End (map) and going uphill by the old road, 
Thomas Arnold's * Old Corruption '. Above the letter 
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W of White Moss on the map, turn left and go round, 
under the R and the t of Rydal Mount (map), following 
throughout the lower slopes of Nab Scar. Rydal Mount 
was Wordsworth's home for his last (or should we say his 
lost ?) thirty years of life ; here he was visited and sat at 
court, and wrote Ecclesiastical Sonnets and defended 
capital punishment, and provoked Browning by his ribbon. 
From Rydal Mount drop down again to the main road, 
turn left, leave it again in a couple of hundred yards and 
turn off to the right, cross the Rotha at Pelter Bridge (map) 
and join here the route from Loughrigg Terrace to Rotha 
Bridge at Ambleside. This route by Loughrigg Terrace 
from Red Bank we give you for your other choice : — just 
before the top of Red Bank, you turn left, and go by 
Loughrigg Terrace to Pelter Bridge ; and this ' terrace ' 
walk, on the quiet (or quieter) side of Rydal Water, is 
justly renowned, and the route onwards, down the right 
bank of the Rotha all the way from Pelter Bridge to Rotha 
Bridge (just out of Ambleside), will reward you well, if 
you wish to leave the fells for a time, but to walk still off 
the main roads, yet where you can see your brothers. 
Fox How ^ is on your right, nearly a mile below Pelter 
Bridge : this was the home, between the Rugby half- 
years, of Thomas Arnold, who, since he chose out this 
place, a hundred years ago, in a land then little travelled 
and of no general renown, must have been a better human 
being than Lytton Strachey gives us. — When you reach 
Rotha Bridge, you are at the very foot of Langdale : turn 
right, thread through the cars, and cross the Brathay 
(pronounced BrStha) at Clappersgate (Brathay Bridge in 
map), where there is a signpost to Coniston by the Barn 

^ Illustration XVIII shows a farm near Fox How and the 
character of the Rotha valley. 
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Gates route. The road to Barn Gates and Coniston soon 
turns left ; you go straight on by a lane, with the Brathay 
on your right, past ' Brathay church ' (Trinity church, 
map), a lovely churchyard on a Sunday evening, or on 
any other ; thence, after a half-mile of riverside, go 
uphill to the left, by the same lane, to Skelwith Fold and 
Spy Hill : the view from this last point into the great 
fells at Langdale head is unbeaten, though it is not un- 
rivalled, by any of those many sudden bursts of glory 
with which Langdale hereabouts reveals its beauty ; for 
it is Langdale head which is the crown and maker of all 
the Windermere country. From Spy Hill go down to 
Skelwith Bridge : here is a comfortable inn, quiet too, 
when Behemoth is gone home to his stable in the evening. 
Or you can sleep very much more humbly at the little pub 
at Elterwater village, the Britannia ; here you will learn 
much more about native things. To reach that, you go 
from the Skelwith Bridge Hotel past the ' force ', with the 
river on your left, and soon after the road comes close to 
the tarn you take a ' foot-path ' (map), which brings you 
out opposite to the Britannia, on the village green. Or 
there are beds at Chapel Stile, the ' village ' of Langdale 
which has the parish church ; * chapel ' locally means 
church, for the scissions and fissures up these long dales 
have been geological, not theological. 

But we left your alter ego perched on Red Bank, and 
must in decency collect him, for he also was bound for 
Elterwater. On the Langdale slope of Red Bank, the road, 
by which you have come over from Grasmere, forks ; 
take the right-hand road, and your tree-covered walk up 
on the Grasmere side will be compensated by the sweeping 
view now open to you over Langdale. On the left, the 
Old Man and his friends ; north from these, Bowfell ; 
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then the Langdale Pikes. It is astonishing, if you go in a 
day from Helvellyn to the Brathay valley or Red Bank, how 
much nearer you have brought the western and south- 
western fells by what is a very short tale of miles ; the 
change is made by the changed foreground. Another 
surprise is the dominant beauty of Wetherlam, stepped 
down in three summits towards Little Langdale ; from 
the famous view-points at Windermere, such as Wansfell 
Pike or Orrest Head, and indeed from all the Windermere 
and Furness fells, Wetherlam all but shares the honours 
with the Langdale Pikes. Yet we must admit that these 
last as we now see them from High Close — or from a 
hundred other points in the southward fells — are unique ; 
unique in their great and original profile on the skyline, 
and unique in the scale of their precipitous face, where 
they drop into the valley. — From High Close (map) 
follow on for half a mile ; then drop down left, by a road 
which bends in sharp curves to Elterwater village. 

If you sleep here, or hereabouts, we shall take you on 
the next day over Birch Hill, to Little Langdale (there 
are beds there also) and to Fell Foot, for the Wrynose ; 
if, however, you have gone up to Dungeon Gill, and seen 
from below the great serrated skyline of the Crinkles, then 
next day you must still come back to Little Langdale, 
but it will be past Blea Tarn ; Fell Foot is, by either 
route, the starting point for Wrynose and the west. And 
this route by Blea Tarn is very good : if you are bold, you 
should walk west of the tarn as you come from Dungeon 
Gill (there is a path, close above the tarn, through the 
pine wood), and then skirt round to the right, on a 
vanishing track, and over rough, gruelling ground — to 
strike into the Wrynose, by a route chosen on as level a 
contour as you can manage, at such point as the gods may 
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settle ; there is always a strong element of the unknown 
in such adventures. Or you can keep on the road, from 
the col between Great and Little Langdale, a decently 
informal road, past Bleatarn House and with the tarn on 
your right, to within half a mile of Fell Foot : then cut 
across to the right, direct for the Wrynose track, and save 
a corner ; there is a short-cutting footpath marked on the 
map (N.E. of 557) but you will find more of bog-myrtle, 
that tell-tale but refreshing plant, than you will of path. 
I can imagine that the happy huntsman, as he winds his 
horn, will often crush and smell the leaves of this en- 
livening and romantic plant : where bog-myrtle grows, 
the* unfavoured place is always known by damp, but the 
nose is gladdened, if you pick the leaves. However, it 
will not grow at home, so you needn't wet your spare 
shirt by carrying bog water in your rucksack ; moreover, 
the root is bolted down hard, and will defy you. 

Another jolly plant you may have seen, as you were 
going up Great Langdale Beck, is the mimulus — the 
unscented wild musk, recognised easily by its leaves, and 
by its yellow flowers, spotted brown-red in some varieties. 
The plant grows sturdily in running water, and I have 
seen crops of the spotted kind by the Old Hotel in the 
main beck ; but it is an annual, and at the mercy of a spate 
for its seeding, and it comes and goes and next year you 
will find it in a different dale entirely. The bottom of 
Great Langdale is a good place for many wild flowers ; 
for a mile above the ' chapel ', as you walk from Elter- 
water, they have made a new road, under the right-hand 
slope of the fells, and have left the old winding road to 
decay and loneliness in the valley bottom ; the beck 
washes over it in flood time, and it is fiUing up with a 
pleasing crop of little pebbles, soft under nailed boots ; 
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and as the old gates keep the sheep and cattle from it, the 
hedge bottoms abound in flowers. When you walk up 
Great Langdale, you will walk, if you are wise, by this 
road, unchased, unhooted at and unperplexed, with your 
feet on good going, and your eyes free to measure up the 
great confronting scarp of the Pikes. 

A Note on Native Architecture 
Illustrations I, III, X, XIII and XVIII 

Illustration III gives you the spirit, I think, of Lang- 
dale. Against that mighty foreground, man builds his 
handiwork, unobtrusive, pitched low in key and low in 
elevation, sheltered therefore, and weatherproof. It is so 
in all the dales, where the natives have built in their own 
materials and style. In such building, there is nothing 
eccentric or rhetorical, no strident colour, no projection 
across the landscapes of unusual or exotic shapes : the 
house tones with the fell-side, and in form is subordinate, 
not * superior ', to its setting. The true dale dwelling, 
with its barns round it, succeeds ; it has a real gracious- 
ness about it, because it is innocent of all graces ; it 
neither strives nor cries. 

This matter of building styles, and of material, and 
position, is so important for the dales that I will crave 
your pardon. Lector, for a brief allocution ; either of the 
Langdales is a good place for such a topic, and your bed 
is ready booked hereabouts somewhere, and you need 
matter, I think, for your evening reflections ? 

You may look at the native architecture almost any- 
where. Not many places are better than Wordsworth's 
Hawkshead, the charming little North Lancashire town- 
ship, full of ancient history, by Esthwaite Water. 
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Ye lowly cottages, wherein we dwelt, 
A ministration of your own was yours . . . 
Can I forget you, being as you were 
So beautiful among the pleasant fields. 
In which ye stood ? 

* Their plain and seemly countenance ', as Wordsworth 
described it, still calmly regards both native and off-come, 
and the outside stairways of stone are still trimly white- 
washed. Then again, there are, in many places, the 
characteristic round chimney-stacks, own brothers to the 
round Tudor chimneys and direct descendants of them ; 
you may see these round chimneys on farm-houses down 
the west bank of Coniston, or at Dalegarth Hall, Eskdale, 
(Illustration XIII and note), and in other lonely places. 
Another feature, not too common, is the spinning gallery 
outside the wool-barn, as at High Yewdale farm, below 
Tilberthwaite. But these are the rarer pleasures ; the 
common are the more significant, for it is the normal in 
the old native style which most needs intelligent awareness 
and continuation by the local builder. Our Langdale 
photograph shows just the raw materials of this normal 
style. Volcanic stones roughly or scarcely squared, as in 
the barn on the left — the coign stones shaped a little, 
those in the upper courses of the barn not shaped at all, 
but fitted together by a skilful choice of the best neigh- 
bour ; this is the native method of dry walling, as in every 
long sheep wall on the high fells, and around the ' intakes ' 
on their lower contours. Nearest you in the front of the 
photograph (still at the left-hand side) are longer and 
flatter pieces of the more slaty rock, split thick and shaped 
roughly in the quarry ; for plenty of the volcanic strata 
have this formation. The roofing slates on the house 
itself are of the same stuff, but split thinner, though, for 
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slates, still thick and heavy, in colour grey to green ; and 
there is a real green from the best ' slate ' quarries, as 
Honister ; everywhere the green or greenish tint of the 
native roofing slate is warm and fresh and cheerful, in 
key with the fell-sides ; to introduce the blue or purple 
Welsh slate, or red tiles, or red asbestos roofing com- 
position, ' tiled ' in a lozenge pattern, is a sin. Barn walls 
for the most part are, as here, not faced ; but the dwelling- 
house will have the inner joints of its stones laid in 
mortar — the stones there will be in the oblong pattern — 
and the outer face rough cast, to keep out the weather, 
and then whitewashed ; and the annual coat of white- 
wash, nature's neutral * colour ', gives cheer and gladness 
to the dales, without noise ; it is a winsome part of many 
of the long views down from the fell tops into the valleys, 
and it is odd that Wordsworth disliked these dotted white- 
faced houses in the dale prospect (Illustration X). Cer- 
tainly the cream colour, which he preferred, is good and 
suitable , other colours, any form of red in particular, are 
much to be deplored ; but white is in itself neutral, and 
therefore harmless, and the associations which it has with 
cleanliness and care, and therefore with good weather- 
proofing, have an unconscious value for the eye. The 
window seen in the photograph — with small panes as 
always : sheet glass in this primitive style would badly 
spoil the proportions of the opening — is a back kitchen : 
the house fronts up the dale, and would have the two 
windows of its first-floor bedrooms on the front elevation. 
The well fortified chimney stack of huge stones is notable ; 
and the two horizontal courses of slate, set in cement, and 
used as drip stones to throw off the rain water, are true to 
type. You will find an interest in watching this native 
style in chimneys. As a rule (not here) the ' pot ' consists 
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of four slates, standing upright in the form of a square 
and resting on their short edges, the top edge of each slate 
pointed, with another slate — to stop rain and down 
draughts — resting flat on the points of all the four and 
weighted down with a good solid stone in the topmost 
storey (Illustration XVIII and note) ; or else the chimney 
' pot ' is two slates resting on the stack by their longer 
edges, and leaning inwards ^ against each other over the 
middle of the smoke hole ; or sometimes there are four 
little pillars of stone going up from each corner of the 
stack, and a square slate or flag, weighted soimdly down 
by a biggish stone, resting on them. So, if the local mason, 
repairing the flue from the wash-house, tops it with an 
imported clay chimney pot instead — may his children beg 
their bread, and he himself have his knuckles rapped by 
St. Peter. Trivial details did you say ? Not a bit of it. 
He who watches his chimney pot, or the proportions of 
his window opening and door front, he too, who regards 
affectionately the native slates of his neighbour and 
lendeth not his money (in a land of stone) to build in 
brickwork, he shall in the larger matters also save his soul 
from sin and God's own acres from despoilment. Slate, 
or garish red tiling ; a simple ridge line to your roof, or 
twisted commercial crestings ; stone walling and rough- 
cast, or blue-and-yellow brick and vile black mortar 
mixed with soot ; a fresh, calm green for your paint 
work, or dried blood colour : — do these things not matter ? 
They do, may God forgive us ! If you must use concrete, 
colour wash it : if you must use brick in this land, rough- 
cast it : if Portland cement is your fashion, grey and 
dreary, colour wash it. If you must buy land and build, 
buy low land, not high land : ' the craving for prospect ', 
^ As you build card houses. 
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wrote Wordsworth, * is immoderate in new settlers,' and 
there are villainous things in this kind being done ; for 
instance, on the high road from Ambleside to Coniston 
on the hill-top beyond Skelwith Bridge. The aesthetic 
sense of the town-dweller is mostly dead : he builds to 
see^ to look at ' scenery ' ; and forgets that no house can 
see without being also seen. The Brathay Valley is not 
Malvern : the skyline, the confronting fell-side, all 
places which strike full on the raised eye, are precious, 
and are easily wounded. Granted, there must be places 
of population, Windermere, Ambleside, Keswick and 
others ; though there must also be taste in these places ; 
not barge-boards, or roofs in shrill Gothic pitches, or 
' affixed ' half-timber, postage-stamp fashion : but out- 
side certain scheduled and legalised places, such as 
we have mentioned, there must be strict limit to the 
number of houses on an acre ; and such a legally en- 
forced system of * zoning ' is a most urgent need. 
For the motor takes on its carrier to-day what the poet 
Gray, misusing prose, so quaintly calls the * flaring 
gentleman's house.' Let us not be the flaring gentleman 
in this paradise. 
And so to bed. 
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Additional Note 

See Map X in ' Cumbrian Regional Planning Scheme ' by- 
Patrick Abercrombie and Sydney A. Kelly (Hodder & Stough- 
ton). There are two pamphlets which may be also recommended, 
both obtainable from The Whitehaven News, Queen Street, 
Whitehaven : — ' Lakeland : A Playground for Britain ', pub- 
lished for the Fell and Rock Climbing Club of The English 
Lake District ; and ' Safeguarding Lakeland ', by the late 
Ewart J. L. James ; if the scheme for Cumbrian Regional 
Planning is adopted by the local authorities and given legal 
force, it will be the pioneering and unselfish zeal of Ewart 
James to which the scheme will owe both its first inception and 
some part of its final achievement. — The Lake District (South) 
Regional Planning Scheme by R, H. Mattocks was pubUshed in 
1930 (Atkinson & Pollitt, Kendal). 

For those who have in mind to build, there is now The Lake 
District Advisory Architectural Panel, a combined group of 
architects, builders and landowners who will give suggestions 
and advice, without charge and without dictation : a very 
practical leaflet is issued by them, and the Hon. Sec. to the 
Panel is Mr. Kenneth Spence, Sawrey House via Ambleside, 
who is himself the Hon. Sec. also of the Lake District Safe- 
guarding Society. 

The address of the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England is 17 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. i ; and 
that of the National Trust is 7 Buckingham Palace Gardens, 
London, S.W. i. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE WESTERN PASSES 

Little Langdale and the Three Shire Stone — Wrynose Bottom — 
The Hardknott — Mid-Eskdale — Burnmoor — Wasdale 
Head — Mosedale and Black Sail — Pillar Fell and the 
Pillar Rock — Ennerdale Water. 

Little Langdale and the Three Shire Stone 

You will do well to see Little Langdale ; its pastoral calm 
and broad hayfields, backed by the long down-stepping 
ridge of Wetherlam, is in contrast with all you have as yet 
seen. There is a restfulness here of flowers and water 
meadows, always with the rough knobs of the volcanic 
rock close at hand, which gives a sense of man's gentle 
predominance, though in a hard land. But you should go 
up, not down the valley. From Elterwater village, cross 
the main beck by the bridge, and for a few hundred yards 
follow a main road which runs to Colwith Force ; where 
a fork goes right (' Hall ' in map), follow this lane over 
Birch Hill and so past Dale End, to the junction (sign- 
post) with the road running up Little Langdale from 
Colwith to Fell Foot. Turn right at the signpost and 
go forward a mile, then turn left to Fell Foot (teas), the 
last farm till you reach Dunnerdale. We have been here 
on the line of what was the Roman road from Amble- 
side to Ravenglass, and shall follow it, or the general 
direction of it, all the way now to Boot. There must have 
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been something or someone at Fell Foot, or close by there, 
since civilised man first used these passes. The present 
farm-house is a typical dale farm, whitewashed, modest in 
externals, and comfortable ; its decoration over the door- 
head is more elaborate than usual. The old road to the 
pass runs along the front of the farm-house, and you 
cannot find any puzzle in your route from here to Eskdale. 
It is a loose, shingly road, at times grass-grown, up and 
down the two sides of both Wrynose and Hardknott ; 
wide enough for a cart, should one ever go, which is 
seldom, just tolerable for a hardy cyclist who can walk 
downhill, intolerable for the motorist, and if at times 
attempted by him, not repeated. The Lancashire border 
runs up the Brathay bottom to Wrynose summit, then 
by Wrynose bottom to the Duddon valley and down that 
to the coast by Broughton : all between Dunnerdale and 
Windermere, not the worst of England, is Lancashire : 
cockneys seem not to know that Lancashire is partly in 
the lake country. But Lancashire knows it. At the top 
of Wrynose is the * three shire stone ' — Lancashire, 
Westmoreland and Cumberland here meet : the stone 
is a monolith, but it is also, if one may so put it, a mono- 
graph, for it stands there not triply inscribed and 
informative, but curtly monopolistic ; one reads the 
single word ' Lancashire ', tout court. Obscure fells 
may lurk to the north and east in other counties. Bow- 
fell, Scafell, Helvellyn, Skiddaw ; but what are they ? 
* W.F.' of Lancashire, in 1816, thought thus to put out 
of joint the other counties' noses, and perhaps the title 
of the pass misled him : he'd give them a wry nose 
and larn 'em where ' t' brass ' comes from in England. 
Unfortunately, * Wrynose ' is a vulgar error, put about 
by the polite * off-come ' : what the natives call the 
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place is ' Raynus ', and there is little doubt that Has- 
kett Smith is right in taking Raynus as a clipped form 
of ' the ravens' pass ', Ravenhause, Ra'en-us. Anyway, 
Cumberland still does exist, and Westmoreland too : and 
their proud frontiers march together from this stone 
northwards, along the Crinkles and Bowfell, round 
behind the Langdale Pikes and on to Helvellyn ; for 
Westmoreland drove a great salient into Cumbria to the 
north of Windermere, up the Brathay valley, and so 
levies rates in Langdale and from the patient Sergeant 
Man. 

The ascent of the pass is steady, the slopes on both 
sides full of colour : the fells behind you to the east are 
Wansfell and the High Street 111 Bell ; this last you will 
see again, through the V-shaped opening at the top of 
Wrynose itself, when you look back from the hause of 
Hardknott — 111 Bell is a good test of skill there for those 
who read their map from a compass. 

Wrynose Bottom 

The drop to Dunnerdale is dullish — lessening in 
interest for the eye, as you descend. The only contour 
of beauty is the jagged profile seen over Hardknott pass, 
a typical skyline of notched volcanic rock reaching from 
Harter Fell to the top of Hardknott Fell, some two miles 
N. and S. In such cases, the softer strata have decayed 
and weathered out, mainly in the ice age, though partly 
since ; while the harder rocks stand out still as blocks of 
crag, rough-edged. The dull sides of Wrynose bottom, 
down which the pass is going, are a case of that ' subdued ' 
relief which it is likely that the whole district wore before 
the glaciers carved its precipices and broke so many of the 
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dale bottoms into uneven pitches. * Wrynose bottom ' 
faces the sun, south-westwards, and is uninteresting 
because not glaciated : but to your right, over Cold Pike 
and Pike o' Blisco, are the eastward facing combes which 
run to Oxendale, all of them gouged by the ice and there- 
fore steep and savage ; equally, to your left, over Grey- 
friars, are the steep east combes of the Coniston fells, a 
ridge whose axis is from north to south, so that the ice 
would accumulate on its eastern sides. After you have 
passed Gaitscale Gill (map) on your right, you will see 
traces, close against it, of ruined farm buildings : the 
lights and shades in the bracken show surviving ridged 
ground under it, a field raised by the plough into humps 
and ditches made for drainage ; the ridges run vertically 
up the fell, away from the wall which bounds the river 
edge of the farm. Dalehead farms have decayed widely — 
this one was used in living memory. In many cases, 
clusters of two and three nucleated farm-houses have been 
lumped in one, as at Brotherelkeld, also at Taw House, in 
Eskdale, both of which well-known farms were once three 
smaller holdings. ' Li'le ' Cockley Beck, the buildings 
next down Dunnerdale from Cockley Beck farm, now 
only barn and shippon, was a separate farmstead, again 
within living memory. At Throstle Garth, in upper 
Eskdale, the triangle of ground between Lingcove Beck 
and the main Esk falls, where there is a fallen sheep wall 
joining the two becks and running high up under the 
crag, you may see in front of the wall the heaped stones 
of old farm buildings — built, of course, up there of loose 
walHng ; this was probably an outlier, for summer use 
long ago, of Brotherelkeld, and was perhaps, in some 
earlier form, the base from which the monks of Furness 
Abbey built their turf bank and deer fence under Cam 
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Spout Crag in the 13th century — for Brotherelkeld 
(generally called Butterilket) was, like ' Grange ' in 
Borrowdale, a grange of the sheep-farming Cistercians at 
Furness. 

A little further down the Wrynose track, as you are 
passing the last of the Five Splashes which cross the road, 
you may see, on the far side of the main stream, quite 
clear traces of the original Roman road — a level bank 
mounded up above the boggy ground. Then, as you clear 
the corner round Gaitscale Close (map) and see up Mose- 
dale, you have your first near view of the Scafell range — 
only a peep here, though half an hour away there is a 
full-face view from the saddle at the head of Mosedale ; 
but perhaps enough to show you that the ridge 
of Scafell (and there are three grand miles of it) will be 
the symbol for you of Cumberland. The finest view- 
points of this Scafell ridge are either the one just men- 
tioned, above the head of Mosedale, or else any 
point to the west of Lang Crag or of Gaitcrags (both 
between Lingcove and upper Eskdale), where you have 
the whole range in a coup (Toeil. The range is perhaps 
less grandly unified than the Snowdon semicircle seen 
from Llyn Llydau, for there is not in the Scafell ridge 
the same compelling centre of attention ; yet some may 
think that the gorge of Mickledore and the square profile 
of Broad Stand are compensation enough for the lost 
central peak at the summit of Snowdon ; certainly the 
Scafell range as a whole, in length and broken line and 
precipitous face, is nowhere less sublime than the range 
of Snowdon. Nor, on Scafell, are the works of man 
profanely present ; for there are neither waterworks, 
nor licensed bar, nor railway. 

Cockley Beck, the farm on your left, has both rooms 
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and refreshments ; like Wall End, the dalehead farm in 
Langdale, it is the property of the National Trust, and 
no private munificence does higher public service than 
the purchase of these dalehead farms with all their fell- 
side sheep-runs ; after their transfer to the Trust, their 
agricultural use is preserved intact and the hand of the 
spoiler is inhibited ; Philistia, and pink roofs of rubberoid, 
are close to all the most secret places, in this age of petrol. — 
Black Hall, on the opposite side of the Duddon, also lets 
rooms and will treat you hospitably : down the dale, the 
next place to stay is Turner Hall, four miles away, and 
half a mile short of Seathwaite, where there is also the 
Newfield Inn. 



The Hardknott 

It is a quick climb up Hardknott pass (still Roman road 
— if eighteen hundred years of rain have left any), for 
Cockley Beck is 700 feet above sea-level. The top of the 
pass opens a lovely view W. and N.W. down the green 
lengths of mid-Eskdale. (The descent may remind you 
of coming down from the Grisedale ; there too, you faced 
south westwards). Beyond is the sea and the Isle of Man ; 
in the evenings, a lighthouse at the N. end of the island 
blinks engagingly. The ridge of Whin Rigg and lUgill 
Head above Wastwater Screes is well in view, and all the 
long heathery foothills on this side of the ' Screes ' ridge, 
filling the triangle which lies between Scafell's S. spur, 
the Esk, and Miterdale : these foothills are of Eskdale 
granite ; the ground you stand on and have crossed, and 
all the Scafell range, is volcanic rock of the normal 
' Borrowdale ' series. On the crag of Hardknott Fell, 
to your right above you, if it is the season, you will notice 
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the ' autumn gorse ', a separate variety, low growing and 
free in its flower, which does not account of R's in the 
month or the kissing season, Hke gorse proper, but only 
of the season of autumn : it is a cheerful and rather local 
feature, in August and September, on several western 
fells, and particularly on the Wasdale slopes of Kirkfell. 

Passing down the first gentle slope of the road, you 
come to a sharp bend to the left, and a steep pitch of the 
road downwards : if you wish to see the Roman camp, 
follow on in line with the piece of road you have already 
travelled, instead of turning left ; there is a faint track up 
the bank opposite you, and this you can trace along by 
nail marks on the stones for about half a mile — you keep 
on a level contour — till you reach the camp on your left. 
Before reaching the camp you pass (also on your left) the 
' parade ground ', a large square of cleared grass ; the 
rocks from the surface went, of course, to build the ram- 
parts and the housing, but the exact squareness of the 
site, and the remarkable fact that it is still free of bracken, 
shows that the soil was artificially made and levelled ; 
from the fall at its edges you can see how it was drained ; 
but why the bracken roots have not spread in again from 
underground, in their normal method, is a puzzle. The 
camp itself has earth ramparts, faced with roughly-shaped 
volcanic stone : the large blocks at the four gateways 
(some of this material is still visible) were cut from a red 
sandstone found in the coast land on the ' Permian ' 
fringe : it is not the intractable red granite of Eskdale 
which was used. Within the ramparts are the footings of 
the military buildings and the store-houses. Sixty or 
seventy yards from the south-east angle, on the way to 
Hardknott road, is the bath-house. The fort was built 
and occupied in the first part of the second century a.d., 
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then fell to civilian uses : an excellent account may be 
read in R. G. Collingwood's pamphlet ' Roman Eskdale ' 
(pubHshed by the Whitehaven News); the pamphlet 
discusses also the course of the road down Eskdale, and 
the very interesting Roman site at the old port of Raven- 
glass. The local expert is Miss M. C. Fair at Eskdale 
Green. 

From the N. rampart, walk to the edge of the crag, 
westwards ; here you look down over Eskdale, with the 
Scafell ridge to the north of you ; you are rather too far 
S. here to see it in full profile, but the view is a grand one 
and will persuade you that happy accidents of place came 
even to the practical Romans. You need not yet return 
to the pass, but can keep the crags of the Eskdale edge on 
your right, and walk seawards, picking up the road later ; 
the terrace you are on is cheerful and goodly. 

Mid Eskdale 

Brotherelkeld (at your feet) is famous for its teas : 
many camp in its lovely meadows by the Esk. Taw 
House, opposite, has rooms ; its grand position commands 
all the approaches to Scafell and you can spend happy 
days there, well looked after and unseen of men. Wha 
House, which is on the left, next below the bridge over 
the Esk, as you go from the foot of Hardknott towards 
Boot, has good style (such as a bath) as well as a real good 
name — they call it Way or Wah indifferently. A little 
lower is the Woolpack, a soimd inn, finely placed for 
walking — ^known also to motorists ; and there are several 
farms letting rooms below it, on the right, as well as Penny 
Hill on the Esk's other bank ; while there is a fair amount 
of accommodation in Boot itself. Boot, unhappily, has 
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architectural misfortunes — the desperate colour of the 
railway station's roof, the row of red brick cottages under 
Boot Fell, the gaunt upstanding house at the cross-roads 
and the shack which faces it. The dalehead farms are 
gloriously unspoiled, and the dale itself is in many ways 
the greatest of all of the dales. Borrowdale, you may 
urge, is as great — in a quite different way, with a more 
vividly shifting variety ; but its peace is gone, hounded 
out by petrol. 

As you come over the Wha House Bridge, crossing the 
Esk, out of the lane from Brotherelkeld, wait and look up 
the valley. Plato's ideal triangle is Bowfell ; its gently 
tapering peak rules over the curving beauty of mid- 
Eskdale, as, with its northern face, but the same triumph- 
antly Euclidean form, it rules in perfection over Lang- 
strath. It is bad turning away from Bowfell, when the 
evening light is on it, to go down the valley, o 0eo? ae\ 
yeoo/uLeTpei. 

BURNMOOR 

For Wasdale, next morning, you go to the Woolpack 
and climb up the steep fell-side behind it. The path 
starts from the yard behind the inn itself, through gates ; 
shortly after passing another and higher gate, bear left 
(to the right takes you to Blea Beck and Stony Tarn). 
There is then a wide uphill track as far as a deserted 
stone hut, built for peat, and a good track after that all 
the way to Eel Tarn : or so you pronounce it, but you 
spell it 111 : if there are eels in it, this is an accident. 
Skirt round the tarn, keeping it on your right, and then, 
as you are going along the tarn's further side, turn left 
(N.), out of sight of the tarn : if, instead of this last left 
turn, you had kept straight on eastwards, you would 
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again go, by a track little used, but much to be commended, 
to Stony Tarn and so to Slight Side and Horn Crag under 
Scafell. From Eel Tarn all the way to the bridge over 
Whillan Beck, which is at 800 on the i in. map, you will 
find at intervals by the path-side rocks marked with 
crosses of whitewash, a useful guide on a tricky path ; 
they are, however, intended for those walking from Was- 
dale and lead to the Woolpack, so you may sit and guess 
who painted them, and why. 

From Eel Tarn (700) you drop to the level of Brock- 
shaw Beck (600 on map) : on your left is the valley of 
Whillan Beck, going down to Boot. Climb up to 800, a 
gradual rise for a mile, then drop down to the left, cross 
Whillan Beck by a foot-bridge, and go up the slope half- 
right, through five minutes of boggy ground, till you hit 
the * pony track ' (map) from Boot to Burnmoor Tarn. 
At the tarn you will pass, within a few yards, first the out- 
flow and then the inflow of Hardrigg Gill, which, on the 
alluvial soil and the drift brought down from the flank of 
Scafell, meanders hereabouts ambiguously, until it gets 
clear away to the south, and takes then a new name in 
reward for its labours. Beyond the gamekeeper's cottage, 
which is an unseemly rectangle, with an elevation too 
high for its site, is the tarn's head, its upper, not its lower 
end : for the land there drains down into the tarn's S.-W. 
end from a low neck of ground, just over which is the 
charming clifl" head of Miterdale. Away to your right, 
under Scafell,^ Hardrigg Gill itself, though you would not 
from here think so, takes a high place for beauty among 
the streams of the district. Scafell shows you his dull 
flank on this side, the unglaciated face which looks 

^ Its tributary from Great How, Oliver Gill, has a splendid 
waterfall. 
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southward and westward. To climb Scafell from Burn- 
moor is like climbing Helvellyn from Wythburn, a 
weariness to soul and leg. 

Wasdale Head 

Since leaving the Woolpack, you have been in the 
Eskdale granite : after crossing Hardrigg Gill you are 
back in the volcanic rock of Scafell, of Wasdale and of the 
Pillar range. The steep shoulder in front of you, showing 
for some time now across Wasdale, is Yewbarrow : to 
the right of it you see a part of Kirk Fell, and, as you 
climb up the brackeny neck which parts Burnmoor Tarn 
from Wasdale, you see more of it ; as you descend to 
Wasdale, you see it all, and as you round the corner of 
Scafell, dropping towards Lingmell Gill, you begin to 
open up the Gable. This descent to Wasdale is steep and 
bumpy : eyes turned on the grand valley head, which 
you now have in front of you, will compensate the spirit, 
but also aggravate the distresses of the body. None the 
less it is a glorious going down to this Avernus, and the 
best element in it all is the dark water of the lake, when 
it comes in view below you on the left, under the steep 
sides of Yewbarrow ; up Mosedale you see the Pillar 
Fell, and its long right-hand slope going past Looking 
Stead to the head of Black Sail. Kirk Fell — the fell above 
the kirk — rushes down on to the tiny hamlet in lines as 
austere as if Blake had engraved them, to overpower 
Job's pride with some majestic revelation of his God. 
And the Gable, when you are in the dale bottom, is a 
gable at last, the high ridge of a house, (Illustration IV 
and note) from which the rains wash all impeding matter 
far away into the depths below. When you saw the 
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Gable from the E., as you stood on Helvellyn, it threw up 
a great dome of rock, a peculiar and unforgettable outline, 
as of a monarch among the fells certainly, but there was 
about him some sense of primeval deformity, as of a 
Rodin giant still keeping about him memories of the rock 
from which he came. That broad extension of beetling 
forehead is now invisible ; we see the edge view of it, a 
narrow, pointed summit, a real apex running up into a 
blue sky or tangling the hems of a white cloud in the 
Napes precipice. This is the abiding character of the 
Gable as seen from the west coast ; lost souls so see it in 
distant vision, playing their golf at Seascale, or with vile 
mechanical aid passing through Gosforth for Wasdale 
Head Hotel and cold mutton. 

When you are down on the flat, by a finger-post 
pointing left to Wasdale Head H?U (refreshments), you 
may choose three ways. First, you can miss out the 
hamlet of Wasdale Head altogether, for it is only the 
church you will wish to see, and you may be back by 
Sunday. In this event, do not cross the dale at all, to the 
road on its far side : keep on up the dale on the same side 
of it, till you are at Lingmell Gill (map), a considerable 
stream which comes down from Brown Tongue : if the 
water is high, there is a foot-bridge available, some two 
hundred yards up the gill ; then come down again to the 
gate which you have seen in the wall on the N. side of the 
stream. Beyond the gate a thin track coasts along under 
a grassy bank, with a continuous wall on your left hand. 
Above you on the right is a fine view of the craggy, 
crinkled outline of the ridge-top of Scafell : this is a 
north-facing precipice, grandly glaciated, and, as a work 
of rock, it is the Mecca of all who are of the true brother- 
hood ; you cannot, from here, see more than hints of it, 
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but what you see has that imperious aspect which, 
whether from Eskdale or from Wasdale, sets Scafell in a 
place apart in one's memories. In a httle over half a mile 
the main track from Scafell by Brown Tongue to Wasdale 
Head comes down upon you from the right-hand slope : 
from Brown Tongue it has worked out onto the S.W. nose 
of Lingmell (the map shows the dotted track), then drops 
sharply down to your own level. You and this track now 
climb an iron deer stile, on which is cast an accurate, but 
most ill-placed direction sign to Scafell ; on the far side 
of the stile is a bridge, over the river to the left. You do 
not cross this bridge (as does the second route, to be 
described shortly) but keep straight ahead, with the river 
on your left still, for three-quarters of a mile by a sheep 
and cattle track, till you are level with the highest farm 
house, Burnthwaite, on the other bank (map). Here 
either adventure your life over the crazy relics of a bridge, 
or else jump among rocks and cross the river there under 
your own steam : but you can't do this after rain, and in 
all weathers, a stick, most complete of plagues in going 
up and down rocky places, is a friend and ally to man, 
beyond all money or price, in hopping from stone to stone 
across a difficult river. 

' In youth from rock to rock I went, 
In pleasure high and turbulent.' 

Wordsworth, in his rowdy youth, probably carried a 
stick. Sometimes, in the flotsam of a dale bottom, you 
can improvise one. The total journey by this route to 
Burnthwaite, from the foot of the Burnmoor descent, is 
about a mile and a half : it is nothing of a track in parts, 
though the sheep use it, but it is a good, quiet way, free 
of all road walking, if you feel fresh and adventurous. 
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At Burnthwaite, make round the back of the house, to a 
path which joins on to the Blacksail route in Mosedale : 
a word of advice to you at the farm (good quarters here) 
will not be amiss, as the walls have proliferated miserably 
hereabouts, for the casual traveller. 

Our second route goes from the Burnmoor track to the 
bridge before mentioned, then crosses this bridge and so 
makes for the hamlet. When you are over the bridge, 
strike rather to the N. of Down i' t' Dale (map) by an 
intermittent track across rough grass : Down i' t' Dale, 
the nearest house to the head of the lake on the far side of 
the valley, has been for some time visible : it is a derelict 
farm now, but good men have been born there. On the 
way incline to the right somewhat, when in doubt, and 
come out on the road by ' school ', a small house not 
unfrocked academically, as is the school in Swindale. 
Turn right, and then go right again at the fork : this brings 
you to the church yews, which must have sent bows to 
Agincourt, and to the ' Kirk ' itself, a church less lonely 
perhaps than Mardale's, but inwardly more simple and 
direct, and outwardly, by its post under those great 
sheltering fells, unrivalled by any house built in these 
islands ad majorem Dei gloriam. A path runs from the 
church to ' Hotel ' (map), a gaunt habitation where rock- 
climbers frequent and talk shop grossly, and common 
folk wait in bed till their clothes dry. Here Owen Glyn 
Jones would do the traverse of the billiard table by the 
grip of his mere fingers along the cushion — so they say : 
and Will Ritson, the old landlord of years ago, told yarns 
which need the dialect for repetition. He had a pretty 
wit : taking a parson up to the top of Scafell Pikes, he 
commented ' Tha'lt ne'er be nigher t' heaven than now '. 
Anyway, men used to say in his day of Wasdale, that it 
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had the deepest lake, the smallest church and the biggest 
liar : thanks to him, the hotel has a great past. — The 
route up Mosedale starts from the back of the hotel and 
soon climbs up a little from the stream (Mosedale Beck) 
to the right ; avoid an ail-but lane on the right to Burn- 
thwaite. You are now on an unmistakable path all the 
way to the top of Black Sail. 

Our third route through Wasdale Head begins from 
near the finger-post, before mentioned, which led away to 
Wasdale Head Hall, at the foot of the track down from 
Burnmoor. Avoid the Hall and keep outside its bounding 
wall : bear round gently to your left (as you come from 
Burnmoor) with the lake a quarter of a mile on your left 
hand as you walk : the cart track will take you over two 
concrete bridges to the road — * foot-bridge ', on the 
map, is out of date : for since then there has been a 
European war, and German prisoners in Wasdale did the 
concrete work, as also the stone revetments, seen on the 
other two routes, of Lingmell Gill ; so Wasdale has been 
tidied up, for a few disciplined years, until the rocks 
washed in a great scatter from the Stee and Piers Gill 
drown again the brief works of man. — At Down i' t' Dale, 
go as before for the church : or, to avoid road walking, 
and to cut a corner, at Down i' t' Dale do not cross the 
Mosedale Beck by the road bridge at all, but keep the 
beck on your right all the way to the back of the hotel, 
where there is a quaint bridge, built with the voussoirs 
only and a superficial lick of concrete : many, in nails, 
have sat down on this bridge. Or, if you are a glutton for 
short-cutting, you may strike off away more boldly still 
to the left of Mosedale Beck, from Down i' t' Dale, 
rising a little past a clump of fir trees, which you will see 
up the left-hand slope, and coming well into the middle 
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reach of Mosedale's curving bottom, before you cross 
over it (the stream will normally be passable) to the Black 
Sail track. — This last route interposes a stone wall or 
two, and you will remember that to pull off the top of a 
stone wall in Cumberland is the mark of a bad and un- 
skilful walker ; not to replace stones if pulled over is the 
mark of a bad citizen ; and to be involved in the business 
at all is to risk bad bruises certainly, and perhaps serious 
damage to leg or ankle. It is the getting down from the 
top which needs most caution for oneself, and thought 
for the farmer who makes his living there. 

MOSEDALE AND BlACK SaIL 

Yewbarrow is on the left, with Dore Head (Dore as in 
Mickledore, the great gap) and next to it Red Pike — a 
misnomer, which is not the case with its ruddy homonym 
at Buttermere ; Pillar in front ; Kirk Fell to the right. 
This is a noble valley, severe and undisturbed. Its 
bottom is soft (Mosedale ; moss and mire being local 
terms for bog), the skyline hard and fine. You may hear 
the ravens anywhere, and the higher note of the kestrels, 
the red-brown of their wings giving a flicker in the sun- 
light. Herdwick sheep will sneeze their alarm at you, as 
you come on them unexpectedly : and there will be some 
strapping young men walking over from Buttermere (to 
every man a maiden, or two), who will come down the 
track and overlook your lunch as you eat it, even as a 
woman, in cities pent, directs a watchful supervisory eye 
upon the dress of her neighbour ; but in the wilds we are 
atavistic, and go back behind all sophistication, and 
behind dress, and pay regard to our neighbour's food, 
his prime necessity. Lonely places put first things first 
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again, and purge us of the slow contagions which are bred 
among asphalt and routine and tram-tickets ; the friendly 
crust of bread becomes a matter of first interest here, and 
you can eat it when you will (and why not stop for lunch 
on an uphill path ? are you going to over-eat ?), for these 
dales are Rabelais' Thelema, a cloister for men and women 
where the will is free, and over the grand portals of it you 
can read the old motto, sculptured by the Great Crafts- 
man in volcanic rock, Fais ce que voudras : ' Here shall 
ye find a refuge and fortress against hostile error ' (and 
the last enemy to be subdued, may we say, is the clock) — 
' Enter, I say, and found a deeper faith.' Meanwhile, 
seen between Pillar and Scoatfell over the bowl of a 
pipe. Windy Gap is a eupeptic foreground to any man's 
lunch. 

As you go up the track towards Black Sail, you cross 
by a foot-bridge — in the steep part, well up the breast — 
across to the W. side of Gatherstone Beck : the track is 
all the way fool-proof. After crossing the bridge, how- 
ever, you can leave the track if you like, and cut out the 
top of the pass and so two sides of a triangle, striking due 
north to the top of Looking Stead, the shoulder (2058) of 
Pillar Fell which stands above and to the W. of the head 
of Black Sail. Or you can do the two sides of the triangle, 
if you prefer : but if there is a hot sun on your back in 
the south, you will be wise to go at the left-hand slope 
of grass straight and manfully, and get it over. Any- 
way, it is for the top of Looking Stead you are bound, 
for you are not going all down the length of Enner- 
dale from its head, to your night's bed by the foot of 
the lake, but first by the Pillar Rock, and then up to 
Pillar Fell (' Pillar ' in map) ; for to-morrow may be 
misty. 
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Pillar Fell and the Pillar Rock 

Looking Stead is well called : by its bare etymology 
it oughtj as a stead, to have a position, and that it has ; 
but it has a magnitude also, and greatness of soul, looking 
over the lonehest and longest of the dales, and itself over- 
looked by Pillar Fell, and Kirk Fell, and by the Gable 
massif running out to the north. Standing here, -rrepL- 
(TKeTTTw ev\ ywpw, you get your best view so far of the 
northern slate fells — for you see them now over Scarth 
Gap, the pass into Buttermere valley ; Grasmoor is the 
monarch of them, a bluff king, red-faced and burly ; his 
red colour comes from an adorably fine scree, which has 
run down even to the tips of his beard. The northern 
skyline is Skiddaw, eponymous hero of all the slate. 
Ennerdale itself is flanked on its far side by the Butter- 
mere ridge. From Brandreth past High Crag and High 
Stile to Red Pike this ridge is volcanic rock ; then the 
Skiddaw slate begins, and runs past Starling Dodd, 
itself a typically smooth and rounded slate top, away to 
the E. and N., the fells between Ennerdale and Crum- 
mock Water. The Pillar ridge, for six miles out west- 
wards from your own * stead ', is volcanic. Looking 
Stead is a very good place to take in these contrasts, just 
as you can stand on the volcanic Malvern Hills and look 
out westwards over the differing contours of Hereford- 
shire. Of Ennerdale itself, full of the west wind and of 
little trees which hope to grow in it, the best long view 
without interruption is had from Brandreth ; all these 
W. valleys are long troughs, relatively straight-sided and 
flat in the bottom, scraped out by the glaciers. Words- 
worth misliked geologists and made some very heavy fun 
of them, but he himself was a peculiarly exact observer, 
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both in that grand and critical piece of prose, the Guide 
to the LakeSj^ and in his poetry ; and he gives us the 
majesty of these western dales in one apostrophe, 

' Ye long, deep channels for the Atlantic's voice.' 

Ennerdale could not be praised more finely. And you 
need to have looked down it from its head, out on to the 
bare N.W. coast, as well as upwards from the foot of the 
lake to the skyline of the Pillar, before you have made this 
valley your own. 

From the Summit of Looking Stead, go W. down a 
slight drop : then just begin the rise towards Pillar Fell, 
walking with the wire fence (which runs all the way to 
the summit of the fell) on your right. In about one 
hundred yards from the beginning of the rise, you will 
see, on the far side of this fence, an obvious cairn on a 
rock — Robinson's Cairn : get over the fence and you 
will find that this cairn marks the beginning of a narrow 
track ; the track starts on the far side of the cairn, and 
drops downhill steeply, half-right, for fifteen yards or so : 
this is the most scrambly and steep-pitched length of the 
whole track, and you need have no fears of worse to come. 
You are now on the famous High Level Route to the 
Pillar rock, the rock-climbers' high road, clear in any 
mist by reason of the nail scratches and, besides that, 
marked every half-mile or so by tall cairns, which show 
clearly in front of you as the path winds round the pro- 
jecting spurs. These spurs run down from Pillar Fell, 
(the summit of which is now rising up above you on your 
left), into the dale bottom : but your own path, which is 
wonderfully contoured, keeps as good as a dead level, 

^ There is a reprint of this, with a first-rate introduction by 
Mr. Ernest de Selincourt. (Clarendon Press). 
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when it is once started on its way, and runs along the side 
of the mountain till it reaches its objective, the N.E. foot 
of the great mass of cliff known as the Pillar Rock. The 
foot of Pillar Rock is, like Looking Stead, on or near the 
2000 contour : where the Rock joins the main fell on its 
top or S. side, that is at its back as you look up from the 
valley bottom, it is on the 2500 contour : the summit of 
Pillar Fell itself, a smooth top all grass grown, is a trifle 
under 3000. As you go along the High Level Route, all 
the way you have austere, magnificent prospects, changing 
in detail but not in quality, down Ennerdale and across 
it. Perhaps this is the grandest half-hour's walk in the 
Lake District : and indeed in all ' high level ' routes, out 
along the horizontal fell-sides, where the gradients up 
and down are unbroken and seen in a coup d'oeil, there is 
a peculiar note of sombre and grandiose beauty. Here, 
certainly, with a touch of mist, the place is an El Greco 
picture, full of long distances and of wistful distortions, 
or round every bend you can expect to hear the wind 
moan through those rock-cut statues which guarded the 
entrance-way to Erewhon. You may walk in majesty 
along a high ridge-summit, and see the kingdoms of the 
earth spread at your feet ; or you may stand below some 
face of cliff, Llewydd, Cheddar or Scafell Buttress, and 
look upwards humbly ; but to walk out horizontally into 
space and round projecting bastions, to have the feet sure 
enough to free the eye, and to look both up and down in a 
kind of stolen grandeur, rapt half-way between earth and 
heaven, and confined by neither, is a peculiar happiness. 
Sheep, the world's first surveyors, those most impassioned 
lovers of the rigid, undeviating contour, those steady, 
delicate, inflexible path-makers, first laid out these 
horizontal tracks, and they make them still on all the 
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fells ; shepherds here and there have taken one of these 
tracks for their own use, and trodden the path wider and 
set a few stones on it ; then came the climbing age, and 
all the artifice of rope and nails and grandeur ; and Smith 
and Jones and Robinson have turned a shepherd's secret 
to a public benefit — Glyn Jones, and Robinson of the 
cairn, and Haskett Smith and many another good name 
and boot. All honour be to their memories ; for it is but 
the drums and tramplings of three brief generations of 
climbing men, conquering about the Pillar Rock, that 
have made this great and glorious highway. Let us then 
tread where they trod and continue the good work which 
they began ; for scree and falling water allow no pre- 
scriptive rights to the work of man's feet : therefore let 
us beat the bounds again and mark out our precarious 
claims by the impact of good nail and leather. 

Lector. Do get on. Where were we ? 

AucTOR. I'm sorry. I've still one thing more to say. 

Lector. About Wordsworth's ' Brothers ' ? 

AucTOR. No, about M. J. B. Baddeley, who, as I told 
you before, wrote for the Lake District the best workaday 
guide for the walker which has ever been written by any 
man for any district. And what is more you can read his 
book at home over the Christmas fireside, it has such jolly — 

Lector. Curse your holly-berries : I want to get on to 
the Pillar Rock. 

Auctor. Well, I was in act to say that though he knew 
this country (or most of it) like a book, and though he 
loved the tops of great mountains, and the licensed houses 
in the dale below them, and though he could write, and 
could walk, and had a good story on occasion, yet he kept 
to the end in some ways just a touch about him of Aunt 
Emma. 
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Lector. Is that why they put up a drinking fountain 
to his memory in Bowness ? 

AucTOR. No, that was, psychologically, a compensation. 
What I meant was this. He came from the generation 
which was still a bit nervous, or else a bit too respectful 
to those who talk climbing shop ; and he missed out, in 
consequence, some of the very best scrambles round the 
big fells : this route to the Pillar Rock, for instance, he 
says is ' only for mountaineers ', and he doesn't give you 
the west wall route up Deep Gill on to Scafell, or take you 
under the Napes Ridge on the Gable, or — 

Lector. Are you going to take me there ? 

AucTOR. I am indeed. Aren't we mountaineers ? 

Lector. If you can tell me what a hiker is, or a public 
school, or any other of the things which don't really exist 
at all, then I'll try to define you a mountaineer. 

AucTOR. Anyhow a rock-climber with a rope is not the 
only man who climbs mountains. And not all who use 
ropes are gentlemen. Last year under the north face of 
the Pillar Rock I buried a hideous litter — on the way to 
the waterfall — left obviously by some of these aristocrats of 
walking, I mean climbing. And that's not the only place 
where I've met their string and orange peel and silver 
paper : I wish it was. Anyway, a mountaineer is a man 
who both loves mountains and knows how to go up and 
down them in all weathers, and can tell you what grows 
on them, and how — 

Lector. Enough. I quite agree ; spare me more ; I 
want to get on to the Rock. Let me say it for you. A man 
may take out rope enough on a walk to hang himself, and 
still not be of the true brotherhood, which has some 
rather delicate qualities about it of adventure and skill 
and humility combined. 
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AucTOR. Plus a love of man in his native haunts, and 
a passionate desire to guard God's earth from the Phili- 
stine. And as Ennerdale braces one's muscles a bit, in 
this department, let's go on to the Rock and see it. 

Even in dry weather there are some trickles of high- 
grade water, straight off the ice, which cross the track 
from the coves of the Pillar Fell above you ; and a quite 
liberal stream soon after a leftward bend which brings 
you in sight of the Rock itself At this bend is the last 
of the big cairns, or obelisks, standing some half-mile 
from the Rock ; this cairn is a conspicuous mark on the 
reverse route, useful for picking up, from the foot of the 
Rock itself, the level on which the ' high level ' to Looking 
Stead makes its start. — Our whole walk from Looking 
Stead has been about half an hour. 

Some scrambling round the Rock itself, we will de- 
scribe shortly ; we are bound first for the sunmiit of 
Pillar Fell ; the simimit of the Rock you will reach under 
other guidance, if you go there, than my own. — Keep the 
great mass of the Rock on your right and strike upwards, 
i.e. southwards, over some scree at first, then by rough 
broken ground, steep and rock-strewn, but free of crag. 
The direction is simple : southwards, and all the time 
up, and as you rise, incline just a little if you wish, to the 
right (W.) : you can do this climb in a mist, for you will 
in any case hit the wire fence at the top of the ridge, and 
the fence is running E. to W., up the main ridge from 
Looking Stead, where you left it : after passing the top 
of Pillar Fell, this fence goes down the N.W. shoulder of 
the mountain into Ennerdale. — From the point where the 
High Level Route had ended (or seemed to end), on the 
grass near the N.E. corner of Pillar Rock, it is some 
800 feet of rise to the cairn of Pillar Fell, and the rise is 
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steep and rough enough to bring obsecrations from an 
archbishop ; but if you are lucky you will strike a track 
in the upper part, winding up, with a right-hand in- 
clination, over the final struggle to the wide, grassy 
mountain top. 

Now for a few divagations. As you began, 800 feet 
below, there was a bit of scree, running up from the grass 
and with the Rock to its right ; up this scree runs a faint 
track, and this, if you follow it closely, soon turns right, 
in towards the Rock, with a steepish crag, ice-marked in 
places, up above you on its left ; this track then goes 
forward in a W. direction, climbing eventually to the 
neck where the nearest part of the Rock abuts on to the 
main mountain ; and this track is the approach, from 
the High Level Route, to the upper or back parts of the 
Rock, and to the climbs which start there. As you follow 
up this track westwards, you are going along a biggish 
ledge or terrace, with a drop on your right, safe enough 
however for any reasonable person. The neck just 
mentioned, to which you are now climbing, joins the 
eastern half of the Rock (known as the Sham-rock) to the 
mountain. Opposite you from the neck, and westwards, 
is the W. half of the Rock, a separate block, divided from 
the Shamrock by a scree. The left or upper part of the 
main W. Rock is the High Man : to the right of this, in 
the same line but lower, is the Low Man, part of the same 
massif. To the left (S.) of High Man is an obvious gap 
(Jordan), and to the left of Jordan a summit (Pisgah) ^ 
much lower than the High Man, from which Jordan cuts 
it off. To the left (S.) of Pisgah lies your own route if you 
care for this further scramble ; and between you and 
Pisgah lies the big expanse of scree : cross this scree high 
^ Scafell Pinnacle has another Pisgah. 
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up on the left (having cHmbed out first to the right on to 
Shamrock as a view-point), and so reach the place where 
Pisgah joins the main fell. The great scree-shoot which 
you are crossing, flows out down Walker's Gully, a cleft 
which parts the Shamrock from the main mass of Low 
Man : Walker's Gully drops over the sheer crag of the 
N. face, which is the most severe crag of all. As you 
stand at the south side of Pisgah, with the main fell going 
up on your left, a rough gully falls away westward at your 
feet : follow this down, and where it runs into a big scree- 
shoot at its foot, turn up left, and so climb S. up to the 
cairn of Pillar Fell and the wire fence ; but as you emerge 
from the gully which comes down from Pisgah, turn and 
look up at the W. face of High Man and Low Man. — The 
climb up to the main cairn of the mountain itself is heavy 
going, like its counterpart up from the E. side of the Rock, 
but is quite secure. You cannot turn down the scree, to 
your right, on leaving the gully which descends from 
Pisgah, as there is no safe way out to Ennerdale by this 
N.W. corner of the Rock. You can, however, climb up 
Pisgah, while you are still by it, and look down into 
Jordan's gap and across to the promised land of the High 
Man. 

From the original ending of the High Level Route, by 
the N.E. corner of the Rock (strictly it is the corner of 
* sham ' rock), where we began (p. 60) our first way of 
direct ascent to the cairn of Pillar Fell, there are two 
further choices also. One goes straight west without 
climbing up above the Rock at all, and takes you under 
the grand N. face of it ; the other goes down S. into the 
dale. For the first route, which keeps the great cliff face 
on your left hand, you first drop just a little, half-right : 
the path is then easy to pick up, and goes on a wide 
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terrace, in its latter half, until it turns up left round the 
far corner of the Low Man, with a stream in a gorge 
below you on the right, and becomes a ' climber's ' route 
only. This way therefore, is a cul de sac, but it is worth 
exploring some time, for the splendid drop of Low Man's 
precipitous N. front, which you have above you, and for 
the richness of the plant life growing in the dripping 
water all along the foot of the cliff. Indeed all the Enner- 
dale side of the Pillar is a real rock garden, high up and 
little visited, and the whole of a fine day may be spent 
here, working round the Rock and through the combes 
above it under the main ridge. At 2700 feet and above, 
you may find the two ' arctic ' survivors from the ice 
age of the district, the Dwarf Willow (Salix herbacea) and 
the Dwarf Sedge {Carex rigida), both of them confined 
to the very highest peaks and the two most definitely 
arctic of the whole English flora, legacies from a forgotten 
past. Lower down, through the next 1000 feet, where the 
average temperature through the year is about 40°, you 
will find Alpines and highland plants such as saxifrages, 
and sedum in several kinds, with their different flowering 
seasons, and their different developments as the site is 
wet or dry, shaded or sunny. The Ennerdale coves, and 
the gullys high up the Scafell ridge, have perhaps the 
best * rock gardens ' of the district : may no raw fools 
denude them. 

Our other route still to be described, and again starting 
from the N.E. corner of the Rock, takes us straight down 
into Ennerdale ; from it, if you look back, you have most 
stirring views upwards to the N. face of the Rock. As 
it goes down, it keeps a slight stream of celestial water on 
its right, until it hits the wire-mesh fence of the Forestry 
Commission on the 1500 contour. There was, before, 
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a recognised track down here, crossing the line of what is 
now the fence and falling direct to the Liza : the lateral 
wire-netting now blocks it and barbs it. What you do at 
this point, depends on your emotional make-up, and we 
offer no advice. But we do remind you that young trees, 
like all other young things, ask care of foot, and friendli- 
ness, as you pass them. If, however, you coast away on 
the 1500 contour to the left, for some time, walking on 
the outer side of the fence and relentlessly on the side of 
your feet, you will in due course find a stile, for you 
strike there the path which comes off the N.W. shoulder 
of Pillar Fell, and goes down through the plantation in 
full licence ; this leads to a foot-bridge over the Liza ; 
the bridge is two-fifths of a mile above the junction of 
the Liza with High Beck, and is under the second ' e ' of 
Ennerdale : it crosses at a small rock gorge. Your direct 
track, straight down from the Rock, would strike the Liza 
higher up by a good mile : but there is no bridge there, 
and after rain you may have to cross the river with, not in, 
your clothes. 

Going back now (in spirit) to the main cairn of Pillar 
Fell, we can drink the view in great deep draughts : — and 
yet, to be honest. Pillar catches the mists, on that prevalent 
W. wind, more than any fell, not even the Gable excepted : 
though for those on the tops a drifting mist is a very gift 
of heaven, the wedding garment of beauty which the god 
of the sky lays upon mother earth. If your mist is a very 
thick one, standing out on your coat in dew drops, then 
this is still a very easy fell to walk off to the N.W., where 
the fence goes : keep on the shoulder, and make for the 
bridge just mentioned. Or you may go down to Windy 
Gap, and then right, following the dotted line (map) 
across High Beck to ' Foot Path ' ', but this is bumpy 
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going, although under the magnificent crag of Steeple 
coves, and on the whole a better route in the reverse 
direction ; if, however, you do take it, you cross the Liza 
at ' Foot Bri ' below GUlerthwaite — the cluster of farm 
buildings, with sheltering trees and green meadows, which 
salutes the eye very friendly from almost any of the fells 
of Ennerdale. 



Ennerdale Water 

At Gillerthwaite, near which all the routes will take 
you, there are hospitable quarters. If you do end the day 
here, you will need another night at the lake's foot, else 
you miss the peaceful beauty of looking up the lake, and 
the majesty of Pillar beyond it, crowning the distance in 
a western sunlight. But let us, at the least, grant you tea 
at Gillerthwaite ; you will then walk on, to come back to 
sleep there on the next night, or in a night or two, for it is 
a place which draws one. You now have two routes ; 
by the right of the lake, good going on a rough cart track, 
or by the left (for this cross Gillerthwaite bridge ^ from 
the N. bank of the Liza to the S.) ; on the left side of the 
lake, you go by a superb waterside foot-path ; it is not 
marked in the map and it is roughish ; it skirts round 
Angling Crag on a high contour and ends at ' Crag ' 
(500 in map) at the lake's foot : Crag is more fully called 
Crag Farm, and you cannot lie better, or in a better nook 
of ground, than here, with the lake at hand and the steep 
slate fell soaring above you. Or you can still go on and 
cross the Ehen near Crag Farm (at the first letter ' E ' of 
Ehen on the map), and so walk to the village, ' Ennerd'l 

^ The legs of this bridge were surely made by some student of 
Caesar's famous bridge across the Rhine. 
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Brig '. This, howeverj is not on its own account worth 
visiting : its virtue is, that the further you are down the 
dale, the loveher is the glory of the dalehead mountains. — 
If, on the other hand, you leave the lake on your left, and 
do your last three miles along the cart road, then, as you 
go, fork left under Bowness Knotts ^ (a syenite crag) and 
walk past ' Bowness ' : there are one or two houses here, 
and by Roughton, which let rooms ; and last comes the 
Anglers' Inn — or so it was, but they burned it down 
many years since, and out of its ashes it was reborn Hotel. 
It has a good name, and its position, among all the Lake- 
land inns, is without rival for romance and loveliness. 
The water laps under its windows, and across the lake 
you see the tremendous skyline of Pillar, Scoatfell and 
Steeple, a skyline individual and full of character and 
unforgettable, one of the three or four most shattering 
effects in all the district : less known, less written up, and 
much less often seen than the skyline of the Scafell ridge, 
or of Bowfell, or of Skiddaw, or the Gable, but unique — 
and worth a walk from Shap. You will not meet many 
walkers in the Anglers' Hotel ; fishermen, and those 
with less savagely outlandish tastes than cHmbing folk, 
frequent it. Walkers, to their loss, come here but little, 
for it is ten miles from the head of Ennerdale, and only 
one farm all the way. Seven miles to the Green Gable, 
at valley head, from the top of Ennerdale Water ! and 
one farm (two foresters' cottages now by it) as you walk 
there : what dale can rival that ? Ten nules from dale- 
head to a motor road ! And over all, in supreme dominion 

1 Its further (W. and N.W.) side is slate : the junction of the 
slate with the Ennerdale granite is ninning N.E. to S.W., from 
Great Borne past Bowness Knotts and under the lake to AngHng 
Crag. 
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across space, that stupendous and commanding sweep of 
the Pillar skyline, to be seen from the west ^ only : — for 
those who see it, indefeasibly royal, by divine right of 
birth and form and every law of beauty. 

1 Illustration VI. 
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CHAPTER III 

ENNERDALE 

Time spent here is spent well ; there is every kind of - 
good interest, and solitude. Know your Ennerdale : it 
would be good advice to many who are otherwise fully of 
the brotherhood. We will therefore add this chapter to 
what we have already said of Ennerdale when walking 
into it from Black Sail and the Pillar Fell. 

Take the map, and first look W. for a minute. If you 
follow the cart track from Ennerdale Brig to Stockhow 
Hallj and spend a sunny afternoon on the rising ground 
there, you will have the loveliest view — and it takes the 
best of its quality from the now added distance — over the 
lake to the skyline of Pillar (Illustration VI and note.) 

There are worse things too than to reach Ennerdale on 
a bicycle Qiorresco referens : but this is a harmless, silent, 
moderated instrument) from the other dales, S. or N. 
There is a route which I call the Great North- West 
Passage : great, because any cycling route which joins 
these dales together must swing out and round through 
immense miles to seaward, dodging the westward fells — 
or some of them ; great also, because the distant views 
in series, up one and then another of these western dales, 
from the sea end, is a thing worth working for ; and it 
teaches you the geography of the dales. It is a good way 
also of moving your baggage to a new base : to confess 
the truth, no man has a disinterested love of a rucksack 
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for its own sake, even if its ardours have been mitigated 
in advance by the parcel post ; so that there is a Httle — not 
too much — to be said for a cycle, on a longish stay in the 
district when you want at intervals to move your camp ; 
if you move it nightly, or often, then of course there is 
nothing like leather. 

Forgive then, this brief digression on my N.W. Passage 
— and you can, of course, cut into the route anywhere : 
it is a * traverse \ with a lot of gullys running into it. 

Start from Dunnerdale — Broughton or Ulpha. From 
Ulpha you go up the Traveller's Rest hill, and over the 
moor to the King George (ne the King of Prussia) and to 
Eskdale Green : this gives you on the way a wonderful 
* full length ' up Eskdale. Then to Santon Bridge (with 
a view up Miterdale in the Eskdale granite) and so to 
Gosforth — with another astonishing ' full length ' up 
Wasdale. Then to Calder Bridge, with a look at the 
Cistercian Calder Abbey. Here you may choose : by 
Cold Moor (looo feet, map) to Ennerdale Brig direct, 
through the round slate fells of Kinniside — attractive 
going : or you may go outside of these fells, to seaward, 
by Egremont, Cleator and Wath, a main road ; at Wath, 
for Ennerdale Brig turn right, and follow up the Ehen 
valley. Otherwise, from Wath go through Frizington, 
Arlecdon Parks (past Rowrah station, on a defunct branch 
line) to Lamplugh : if you are already at Ennerdale, you 
may reach Lamplugh by Crossdale — a lovely fell road, 
and quite soimd in texture. On the * outer circle ' of this 
journey, Egremont is a place of some substance : Cleator 
and the others are mining villages, smashed by the 
collapse of the West Cumberland smelting, pitiable and 
forlorn : * No credit given ' is the notice in the shops. 
In the palmy days of the industry here, these straggling 
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places — Victorian ribbon building, formless and drab 
and madly destitute of plan or beauty — left one cursing 
the great capitalist system. To-day we know not what to 
curse, or what to hope : but as one goes over the moor 
through Arlecdon and Rowrah, 600 feet up, where the 
little houses look across ten miles of space at the unwearied 
beauty of the Pillar, one wonders if that royal vista brings 
any message, to those who look at it perforce, and so 
stand and wait. Perhaps you had better go by the inner 
route — Cold Moor, Ennerdale Brig, Crossdale, Lamplugh : 
it is a lovely road, and Lamplugh Manor House is charm- 
ing, and you may wish to forget the world's sickness till 
you are home again. And yet * Arlecdon Parks ', bizarre 
in name and in its buildings, epitomises all our woes — an 
ugly place confronting beauty, a destitute place in a 
world where we see every kind of wealth, and starve. 
From the Chateau Gaillard, so they say, one could see the 
sedgy flats of Runnymede : from this moorland road one 
can see Russia. 

Lamplugh you will like — and the delicate, gracious 
fells between there and Ennerdale ; for these are the 
very best of the slate fells, seen most happily on a sunny 
evening, and full of a sense of peace after stormy seas, if 
you have come from among those clamorous and in- 
surgent mountains which the volcanoes built. From 
Lamplugh you go by Fangs (the corner is dangerous, the 
farm-house in no way mordant) to Loweswater and 
Crunmiock. Of all this adventure the last is best — as you 
go down the long hill ^ past Loweswater : Loweswater 

1 It is now possible to do this fine walk in the right direction, 
which is dozvn this particular lake, from the Youth Hostel at Pard- 
shaw (map), a village some two miles above the head of Lowes- 
water, and a good point from which to explore these N.W. fells. 
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has a beauty like Grasmere — woods, peace and rather 
gentle fells, but with none of Grasmere's noise and 
popularity. Below the lake, on the right, two exquisite 
green valleys come into the dale ; beyond them, Mell- 
break, the queen of Crummock Water ; opposite to you, 
Grasmoor and Whiteside, both giants, huge of bone^ — for 
the slate fells too can make an apt and majestic climax. 
Four miles only from Ennerdale ; and how different. — If 
you walk here, come past Gavel Fell to Loweswater ; or, 
for Crummock and Buttermere, come past Floutern 
Tarn and down to Scale Force. 

Let us now go back to Ennerdale and to good leather. 
One day, as just suggested, should go to a round walk by 
Loweswater and Crummock — though this way you will 
miss the effect of coming down onto Loweswater from its 
upper end : you may return by Red Pike ; if so, either keep 
right along the tops to Herdus End ^ (interesting geology 
on this ridge), or else come off to Gillerthwaite from Red 
Pike ; the descent to Gillerthwaite from Starling Dodd 
is quite infernal, through bracken and submerged rock. 

For another day. — On the road S. from Ennerdale Brig 
towards Cold Moor, there is a goodish stone circle to the 
left of the road, on its summit nearly, as you go under 
Blakeley Raise : the stones have given their name to a 
farm on the west side of the road. Standing Stones. Just 
beyond, the country round Sillathwaite is very good 
indeed : you can come back by the upper Caldew (this 
bit of stream course is dulhsh) to 1465, and so over to 
Angling Crag or to ' Crag ', the farm at 500 in map ; this 
is a first-rate tumble down to the lake level. Looking 

^ For Herdhause : the grassy end of the ridge, where the slate 
begins, good therefore for cattle. — I see that the Survey has here 
made Sea rhyme with Squaw 
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across the lake from Angling Crag, you will see the reason 
for the old name of the lake, Broadwater, which was a 
short name and a good one. 

If you came originally to your quarters in Ennerdale 
by way of the dalehead, you have still to enjoy the walk 
up the lake, by the side on which you did not walk pre- 
viously. The lake-side path on the S. shore, beginning 
from Crag Farm, has, I think, no ^ equal of its kind on 
any lake : for there is neither, as so often, the harsh out- 
line of a road, nor any enclosed land, nor any bog ; indeed 
there is nothing but freedom and decent going. The path 
runs both to the foot of Deep Gill (bridge) and to the 
bridge over the Liza at Gillerthwaite. 

But the chef d^oeuvre, for Ennerdale walking, is the 
eastward facing walk along the ridge from Crag Fell to 
Pillar Fell (Illustration VI and note). You are going with 
a great panorama to delight you : you are high up : you 
walk to a climax, a Fifth Act : and you are original, for 
you will beat Baddeley — a rare conquest : this walk 
missed him. If one dare say it, he did not know his Enner- 
dale quite properly. Thus in his list of fells you will find 
' Steeple 2746 ' : but that is Scoatfell. The Steeple is a 
steeple, by birth and by baptism — a high peaked top of 
rock (2687 in map) a short half-mile to the northward 
from Scoatfell, by a splendid little scramble. The real 
Steeple is unmistakable steeple ; you cannot see it from 
the Wasdale and Mosedale side, for Scoatfell (2746) 
hides it on the S., and is higher. If you look in the i in. 

^ The path along Wastwater under the Screes is much less of a 
path, but similar in setting. There, as always, walk up the lake. 
The path on the Mellbreak side of Crummock I do not know. 
The path along Buttermere, imder High Stile, is less on the 
edge of the water, but is a fine route. 
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ENNERDALE 

map, so far our faithful companion, you will now find 
that the great Bartholomew has sinned also ! So there's 
a B in both of them. For he, in his Edinbro' fastness, 
miscopying perhaps his survey, places Steeple rightly, 
and gives the height of it, but leaves 2746 (the real Scoat- 
fell) nameless. The highest peak after Pillar Fell name- 
less ! But in Bartholomew the title Scoatfell does figure, 
and prefixed too as a ' Great ' one ; but the name has 
slipped south-westwards, and names nothing but a home- 
less full stop — a full stop in motion, for it is slipping 
slowly downwards by the beck which feeds Scoat Tarn. 
Let us then ask the truth from the King's Own Majesty : 
G.R. Ordnance Survey ^ Tourist Map of the Lake 
District, i in. to i mile. Mounted in Sections, price 4s. 
Here at last we have it, * 2746, Scoatfell '. At last, 
though now the height of Steeple gets itself omitted ! 
But what is more, the King calls it ' Little ' Scoatfell, and 
the King can do no wrong. So Little Scoatfell let it be. 
And yet, where is the big one ? I give it up. Personally, 
I name it Scoatfell,^ Scoatfell simple, without prefix, 

^ This map has value for certain additional names ; but it is 
hard to use, since the footpaths are stinted ; and it is cut off 
short on the W. side. 

2 ' Scoat ' (Scoatfell, Scoat Tarn ; Goat's Water at Coniston 
is doubtless a corruption of the same word) is identical with 
Scout in Kinderscout. It is a Norse word, for that which 
projects or juts ; to the Pennines it will have been brought by 
the Danes, from the eastward ; to W. Cumberland by the Norse- 
men, who invaded our N.W. coasts by sea from the Isle of Man. 
— In respect of Norse words, (properly so-called, and identifiable 
because they are a part also of the vocabulary of Iceland), there 
is an interesting point : they are commonest in the place names 
of the west side of Cumbria, to which the Vikings brought 
them : whereas to the E. of Cumbria, in Westmoreland, there 
are in the place names imdoubted Danish elements, and these 
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suffix or hesitation. For Scoatfell it is, and its height is 
27465 and the Steeple is north of it, and a spur of it, and 
a very good spur, and is approximately 57 feet lower at its 
highest point ; and that's the end of it. 

You say you didn't buy this book for all that ? Yes but 
you did. For the fair-weather folk in the window of the 
Anglers' Hotel couldn't tell you the fells they were looking 
at. Here then, from down the dale, is the order of them: — 
first on the left. Pillar Fell (the ' Rock ', if seen, well down 
below him, and edge on to you) : Pillar Fell goes down 
on the right with a majestic profile : at the bottom of 
this sweep is Windy Gap (High Beck rises below it) : 
the ridge is now coming nearer to you, moving westwards 
towards you along the skyline, and the highest point on 
this west piece of the ridge is Scoatfell, pure and simple : 
below Scoatfell, outward to the left a little, and ^ slightly 
under it, is Steeple. From Steeple right round the semi- 
circle to the Pillar Fell is a mile and a half. So now to 
start our walk. 

If you are at or near the hotel, it will suit well to begin 
the day in a boat, from the hotel as far as Angling Crag. 
There strike up the fell to the right obliquely ; or else go 

would have been brought by the invading Danes, across the 
Pennines from Yorkshire. A good case is the common termina- 
tion ' scale ' in Cumberland : e. g. Gaitscale Gill (' Gaskell ' in 
map) under Grasmoor ; skale is Norse for shelter, hut. On the 
other hand the parallel Danish skial, which has the same 
meaning, and which appears in our northern place names as 
' -shield ', is found in the east part of our district. — Farm names, 
not village names, are of course the best hunting ground for the 
etymologist. 

^ Therefore from certain points to the W. and N.W. the tip 
of the Steeple will jut slightly above some parts of the summit 
line of Scoatfell, when these lower parts of Scoatfell are seen 
on the skyline behind the Steeple. 
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up the wooded stream (no track) which comes down into 
the lake from Black Pots ; so follow the dotted line to 
1 75 1 and 2071 and to Little Gowder Crag. If, however, 
you would prefer the lake-side route, walk to the bottom 
of Deep Gill (at the A of Ennerdale on the map), and 
strike for Little Gowder Crag up the triangular contours 
which are marked below it. This is an ascent which is 
thrice blessed among all ascents : it is gradual, wonder- 
fully and preternaturally gradual, there is a track — a 
sheep-gathering track — fairly up the nose ; and the 
heather, and the two confluent streams at the foot, are 
a delight. That part of the summit walk, past Caw 
Fell and Iron Crag, which you are now missing, 
is not the best part of the summit, and as the bottom 
is so very good a bottom and saves some distance, you 
may prefer the bottom route, and the ascent from Deep 
Gill. 

The junction of Deep Gill with its neighbour beck 
from Iron Crag is a place to stop in all the livelong day — 
trees, heather (and what heather !), ferns, falling water ; 
and a foot-bridge, over the Iron Crag tributary. You are 
now on the gently rising tongue. To your left is Ling 
Mell, another blaze of heather, unlike some places, which 
have no ling but what is in their name. Between you and 
the long wide ridge coming down to Ling Mell, Deep 
Gill earns every letter of its name by the length and labour 
of its carving ; it has cut right back to Gowder Crag, and 
has a gradual fall in its lower contours. In this it con- 
trasts with both Low Beck and High Beck. These both 
come from hanging valleys, which are hidden from you 
as you look up from the dale bottom : the two streams, 
rising under the fine coves below Scoatfell and Windy 
Gap, cross the 1250 contour a good mile nearer to their 
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confluence with the Liza than does Deep Gill, and there- 
fore have to finish their drop into the valley bottom at a 
steep gradient ; in doing this, as you will see, they come 
down their long bank of steeply inclined fell into the 
main valley by a series of stepped waterfalls. Deep Gill 
on the other hand is cut back into the valley side from its 
lowest contours right up to Gowder Crag, falling at a 
steady gradient throughout its course of three miles. 
Before the glacial age, in the duller period when subdued 
relief was the note of all fells and of the dale bottoms. 
Deep Gill would have been the normal type of tributary 
stream, falling gently and joining the main valley stream 
on the level : later, when the glaciers had gouged out 
the dale bottoms, and had thus deepened the levels of 
their main stream course, lateral valleys were left hang- 
ing, and their stream came by a series of cascades to 
the new valley level. Low Beck is of interest also for 
the way in which it takes a tributary stream from the 
flat ground on the high shoulder behind Tewit How : a 
small tarn there (map) is visible from Gowder Crag and 
Scoatfell, identifying for you Tewit How, which has a 
rather pointed top, like some minor Steeple, on the 2000 
contour. 

Going up the gradual contours to Little Gowder Crag, 
(' subdued relief * has its advantage for the walker) you 
pass out of the Ennerdale granite, on which you have so 
far been going, into the volcanic rock of the normal 
order : the frontier between the two rocks is running 
east to west across your path, and is reached rather more 
than a mile up from the bed of the Liza ; you may pick it up 
by the change of the rock's texture and by the colour. This 
* Ennerdale ' granite — really a syenite — is not so rough 
in texture as the neighbouring * Eskdale * granite, which 
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it meets at Nether Wasdale, but, like it, is pink in colour— 
the pink of the summit of Buttermere Red Pike j or some- 
times grey, with only a tinge in it of the red. There are 
twenty-seven square miles of this ' Ennerdale ' granite, 
most of it outside the more frequented fells. From E. to 
W. it is some three miles in width ; nine miles from N. 
to S. Its N. frontier runs from the tip of Red Pike W. 
to Great Borne ; its W. frontier, which has the Skiddaw 
slate throughout as its neighbour on the seaward side, 
runs from Great Borne, under the lake by Bowness 
Knotts and Angling Crag, to Nether Wasdale ; its E. 
frontier, which in a similar way has the Borrowdale 
volcanic rock as its neighbour all along its inland or E. 
side, runs from Red Pike by Caw Fell to Nether Wasdale. 
In Ennerdale bottom this E. frontier between the granite 
and the ' Borrowdale ' volcanic rock is therefore running 
N. and S. across the bed of the Liza, so that this point 
will give a good exposure ; it occurs in the fine little rock 
gorge (p. 64), two and a half miles above the lake, where 
the Pillar foot-path crosses the Liza by a foot-bridge. 
Here can be seen the chemical combinations where the 
hot molten syenite forced its way past and into the existing 
volcanic strata. From this point the granite sweeps 
round W. and S.W. about half-way up the Ennerdale 
slopes of Scoatfell and Gowder Crag ; so that for some 
mile or more up these foothills, as you go up from the 
Liza bottom, you are in granite : High Beck, Low Beck 
and Deep Gill all run through it in the lower part of their 
courses. Then the granite turns southwards, just W. of 
its crossing of Deep Gill, and so runs to Nether Wasdale 
in a belt three miles, very roughly, from its E. side to its 
W. This granite belt, hke the larger belt of * Eskdale ' 
granite, lies, it will be noticed, between the slate on the 
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W. and the volcanic strata to the E. : in other words, it 
forced its way upwards, in molten form, along the line ^ 
of weakness where the volcanic rock abutted on the slate 
(Chapter X). 

Not long before you come to the volcanic rocks of 
the top of Little Gowder Crag, you will still find water, 
welling out of the ground high up. The view over the 
heather behind you, and across to the heather of Latter 
Barrow, adds to the virtues of drinking, even to the virtues 
of this very best of water : and what water equals that of the 
Cumberland fells ? And yet I once knew a man import 
' Malvern Table Waters ' into Eskdale. From Little 
Gowder Crag, on to Haycock and Scoatfell, there is a 
sheep wall along the summit. All the walk here is very 
grand. On Haycock you open a new view down Nether 
Beck to Scoat Tarn and to Wastwater. The view across 
Yewbarrow and Wasdale onto the Scafell range is the 
finest of the many fine components of this curving walk 
on the tops ; if you have come all round from Iron Crag, 
you may have had your fill of the sinuous, and be glad to 
sit for a little, on the Scoat Tarn side of Haycock. This 
view into the full length of the Scafell ridge from the N.W. 
is a select one : you can only have it from the range you 
are walking on, or from Wastwater Red Pike, and it is 
worth having. There are other unusual views to come : 

^ To the N.E. of the lake, the fell between Starling Dodd 
(slate) and Red Pike (granite) is Little Dodd. If you stand on 
Little Dodd, facing N., you have granite behind you, from 
Great Borne up Ennerdale ; granite in front of you, from Gale 
Fell to the summit of Red Pike ; slate to the left of you, a 
' creek ' of it, covered by a peat field, running in from Floutern 
Tarn to Starling Dodd ; and volcanic rock rimning in by a 
similar creek to the right of you from the volcanic High Stile 
ridge. 
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of the head of Great Gable, seen and only just seen, from 
Scoatfell ; and of Pike o' Stickle at the head of Langdale, 
seen surprisingly for a short time down Mosedale and 
over the summit of Esk Hause. Scoatfell, you will find 
as you walk it, is a great semicircle, above Scoat Tarn, 
curving round from Haycock, past 2746, to the crags 
which are the Scoat Tarn frontier of Red Pike. On 
Scoatfell, walk along the summit by the Ennerdale side, 
looking into the craggy heads of Low Beck and High 
Beck ; and you must not miss the scramble out onto the 
Steeple ; the crags below it to the N.E. are perhaps the 
best part of all the range. The peculiar curves in the lay 
out of this combe imder the Steeple, of that under Scafell 
over Hollow Stones, and of the combes under High Stile 
and Red Pike facing over Buttermere, have a significant 
likeness ; all face N. and N.E., they have a similar twist, 
and have been similarly sculpted by the glaciers ; — the 
back view of these Buttermere combes you can see from 
Scoatfell or Pillar. 

From the Steeple you can go out and down by its N. 
ridge into the dale bottom ; and by Tewit How, the 
parallel ridge, next on the W., there was a similar return, 
down the long heather-covered shoulder. From Windy 
Gap into Ennerdale you follow down High Beck. In any 
case, even if you have been previously on Pillar Fell, 
follow the walk on as far as Windy Gap, for the views 
leftwards. 

From the end of Scoatfell nearest to Windy Gap, it is 
a fine walk along Wastwater Red Pike ; ^ and if you are 

1 For the ascent of this ridge from Wasdale, either climb the 
Bowderdale (map) end of Yewbarrowj which is quite an ad- 
venture ; or keep up the west side of Mosedale (there is a scrappy 
track) to Black Beck, and then climb out by the far (north) bank 
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bound for Wasdale itself, carry on by the same ridge to 
the far end of Yewbarrow ; or you can drop from Dore 
Head into Mosedale, choosing the first fine run of scree 
available. From Windy Gap itself, the direct descent 
into Mosedale is not at all bad : on the coarse scree from 
the gap, the best choice is down the left side at first, 
and it is only a short journey onto the steep grass which 
follows : on the grass, the track is now to the right of the 
descending beck. Like all very steep slopes, it is easier 
in ascending. When down, make for a sheepfold which 
you can see across the brackens in the left-hand side of the 
dale bottom. 

If you aim for Pillar Fell itself from Windy Gap, climb 
up N.E. from the gap ; if there is mist, the sheep wall 
previously referred to will have helped you so far along 
the summits, but since Scoatfell it has ceased : go up 
N.E. by the compass from the gap for ten minutes, and 
you will then strike the wire fence (p. 60) which comes 
up the N.W. shoulder of Pillar Fell from Ennerdale, and 
then runs away eastward down the sloping ridge of Pillar 
to Looking Stead. Remember that on striking this wire 
fence, as you climb up from Windy Gap, you turn right, 
for Black Sail ; the routes from Black Sail and from 
Windy Gap strike the cairn of Pillar Fell running at right 
angles to each other, and this may be somewhat puzzling 
in bad weather. The walk from Pillar Fell to Looking 
Stead, with long views on the left down gully after 
gully into Ennerdale, is strongly commended to you ; 

of this beck straight for the summit of Red Pike, up a gorgeous 
stream bed. As you rise, keep to the right somewhat, and you 
will eventually climb with the deep ravine of the main Mosedale 
beck straight under your right hand j a magnificent scramble, 
and a fine top after it. 
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in heavy mist the gullys are superb. The Pillar Rock — 
the stone as they used to call it — is described in Chapter 
II. It is worth mentioning that, soon after leaving the 
Pillar Fell eastwards, there is a long and easy scree-shoot 
down into Mosedale on the right. Great Doup : the scree 
takes off from a shallow depression on or near the 2000 
contour. 

From Black Sail and its neighbourhood you look well 
into the interesting head of Ennerdale. Pick up Tongue 
Beck (map) and the long green tongue at the foot of it — a 
heap of glacial * drift ' material, cut as usual into tri- 
angular form by the stream courses — and you will then 
also pick up easily the conical hillocks of the moraine 
heaps, rubbish heaps, so to speak, from the last days of 
the glacial age : their contents are sand, gravel, stone and 
rock — crag, that is, ground into assorted sizes — which 
have been dropped out of the tail piece of retreating 
glaciers ; the glaciers pulled up in the dalehead and slowly 
melted there. An equally fine, or finer, study in these 
conical hummocks is at the head of Greenup Gill, on the 
way up from Langstrath to the watershed above Far 
Easedale. — The green tongue and * Tongue Beck ' give 
you the best line for the Pillar, up and down, from Borrow- 
dale : leave the skyline half-way from Brandreth towards 
Green Gable, and make down onto the moraine heaps. 
This is a good walk to Pillar Fell and back from Ros- 
thwaite or SeatoUer, by Grey Knotts and Brandreth : 
from Eskdale, also. Pillar and back is quite manageable 
in the day for a good walker. From Borrowdale it is also 
of course possible to keep on the summit all the way, by 
Green Gable, Gable, and Kirk Fell : this adds greatly 
to the distance, and the going between the head of 
Kirk Fell and Black Sail is pretty heavy. The wire fence 
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from the Pillar to Looking Stead goes on up the shoulder 
of Kirk Fell : on the far side of Gable, when you reach 
Green Gable and are again on a long and flattish skyline, 
the same line of sheep-parting begins again, and runs to 
Grey Knotts, along the water-parting. Somewhere on 
this latter part of the fencing is an inscription, slung from 
a length of the wiring, and put there by the men who 
worked on it, giving the date and the time taken. The 
run of wire fence along the Pillar is some forty-five years 
old, and is by now useless — and apparently not marked 
for renewal : the run along Brandreth is in better trim. 
High Street shows that for a sheep's watershed there is 
nothing like the original stone-waUing. 

Between Black Sail top and Scarth Gap ^ the well-used 
path goes into and out of the afforested area ; it crosses 
the Liza by a foot-bridge. The stone huts ^ by the path 
side are the original lambing sheds and general ' out- 
works ' of the once vast sheep-walks of Gillerthwaite, 
the dalehead farm. Since the purchase by the Forestry 
Commissioners of some 4000 acres of fell and dale, Giller- 
thwaite has fallen on days evil and confined, and a number 
of its sheep have been sold off ; for their fell-land, and 
meadow also, is now heavily cut down. Below the 1200 
contour (1500 in places) all is wire-netted and no sheep 
may enter : the top of the fence is barbed, and the only 

^ Scarth is the same as sea (Sea-fell), scaur, scarp — all meaning 
something which is cut off, separated, sheer ; a Norse word, 
as so often in Cumbrian place names. Gatescarth, the famous 
dalehead farm on the Buttermere side of Scarth-gap, is the gait 
(the path or going) to the sea. (Scarf is an accommodation to 
the ' g ' in ' gap ')• 

^ It is almost certain that these will be available by the sum- 
mer of 1933 as a Youth Hostel. They lie in the valley bottom 
close by the main track from Black Sail to Scarth Gap. 
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* sheep-hole ' available is if a careless walker leaves open 
the iron gate down by Gillerthwaite on the cart track in 
the dale bottom : and in absorbing his (or her) ' skinfnll ' 
a sheep will make away with a good fat number of young 
shoots from your trees and mine. For public trees, 
whether for good or ill, these are. What of them? They 
may die, or wilt, in this funnel of the winds : some hope 
they will. Certainly if they are to look in any way like 
those monotonous and level tones of green — and a green 
of uninteresting tone — which Manchester has planted 
along Thirlmere, then the majesty of Ennerdale is gone. 
Thirlmere has conifers, and these Ennerdale trees are 
conifers in the main ; and the defect of them, in most 
varieties, is a uniformity of shape and growth, each tree 
like its neighbour, branching in the same way and at the 
same intervals, showing a similar head, growing to the 
same height, and having therefore a patterned look as of a 
botanist's fashion plate, where nature's own growth is 
irregular and varied — varied in colour, by the kinds of 
tree, varied in height and growth, and in the spacing. A 
government department must however have its due, and 
since the trees are there, it is wise to wait and to watch ; 
for the conifers are not all of a kind, and the bluish tone of 
some of them will, we may hope, vary the colour scheme ; 
and there are quite a few rowans intermixed, an aesthetic 
touch — Oscar Wilde in Whitehall, shall we call them ? 

The Forestry Commissioners hold nearly 7000 acres 
now in the Lake District ; their other big holding is along 
the Whinlatter Pass and over Bassenthwaite. In the 
Whinlatter, the building style of their cottages has 
brought them some criticism, and in the fields by Giller- 
thwaite too it is a loss that they did not follow native 
style instead of building in the ' park ' fashion — not in 
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itself a faulty one — which they have imported : Ennerdale 
is not patient of a * style '. Nor have they been happy in 
disposing of domestic out-buildings ; on the gaunt, 
primitive contours of Whinlatter, or any bare hill side, 
the placing of these domestic accretions wrongly may be 
a telling disfigurement. But of one thing we may be glad 
without question, that public ownership has been greatly 
augmented in the best national playground of Great 
Britain (see Appendix). 

As you look down from above onto these areas of 
afforestation, you will see a notable difference of colouring, 
inside the enclosed spaces. To myself, until I saw these 
areas after a few years of their rigid enclosure from the 
sheep, it was an unnoticed penalty of the sheep's ubiqui- 
tous grazing that the green of the normal fell side is in one 
prevalent tone ; for so it is, except for the bracken — blue- 
green and shimmering — or for the browner tints of bog 
grass, and certain other commoner effects of colour. But 
on the main fell side, where it is grass covered — and grass 
coloured, with a faint yellow in the green of it — we see 
one shade only, varying by the hour under the sky and 
clouds, yet in itself constant. But fence this round, bar 
out the sheep's nibbling and omnivorous tooth — ^for the 
sheep eats all but everything which grows there — and 
give free head to the moss, to the bilberries, the seeded 
junipers and gorse, and half a dozen different grasses, 
each with a new and unsuspected colour in their lengthened 
stems or ripening seeds : and you have the fells trans- 
formed. Delicate pinks and browns and yellows spring 
up by an unsuspected generosity of nature : she had been 
generous always, but ceaseless warfare had laid on her 
features a pale monochrome, that warfare in which the 
fittest only survive : and the fittest to survive was the 
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grey, insatiable, unresting sheep. It was in going through 
the Ennerdale enclosures that I first saw this long, rich 
cushion-like growth of the grasses, curving over and 
plump and full of sleek colours : but the first intelligent 
awareness which I had from the higher fells of the two 
contrasted colour schemes was from near Grisedale Pike, 
looking towards Whinlatter. Below, on the right, running 
out horizontally towards Hobcarton End, high up the 
fell, was an undeviating line — no more : it had no sub- 
stance or content, there was no material thing visible : 
indeed it seemed an effect in pure geometry, abstract and 
uncanny, a thing of doubtful existence. One might any- 
where see such a line, a piece of pale Euclidean splitting 
up of space, the nearest way between two points, no more : 
why had one noticed it here ? for there must be some- 
thing which had made this one line, rather than a thousand 
other lines in space, significant and compelling. Then 
the truth came to me : above this line was the fell's usual 
monochrome, below it the colour harmonies of the 
protected grassland, sheep-proof and afforested. From 
1000 feet above, the little trees were invisible ; the wire 
fence, running out for a long horizontal mile, was in- 
visible ; the colours of individual grass and plant in- 
visible : but along this rigid frontier line — no Euclidean 
fantasy, but the wire-netting of a government depart- 
ment — monochrome confronted polychrome, and the 
kingdom of the sheep confronted the kingdom of man. 
And yet within this * closed universe ' the peace was 
apparent only ; there is a bloodless warfare here also, but 
of plant with plant ; the animal world stands at a respect- 
ful distance, but in a few years trees will have won a more 
cruel victory than sheep, and moss and grasses and all the 
seedlings which wind and birds have set among them 
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will be gone back to paleness and oblivion, under the 
shadow of a wood. 

As you walk down Ennerdale homewards, studying the 
Vergilian setting of the trees in quincunx fashion, and read 
sundry name plates telling you which tree stands where 
and collating them with some rival patch in the New 
Forest, you may diverge a little — with careful boot — and 
if you do, you will find sometimes dream-bilberries, tall 
grown and heavy in the juices ; for there are no sheep to 
eat them. And yet I think the widely-ruminant sheep, 
even if present, passes these sumptuous banquets by ; 
for bilberries, as they say in the gardening books, fruit 
on the new wood — or so I think — and it is these esculent 
tips of the plant, and not the fruit of them, which she 
eats, on the normal and unprotected fell side, so leaving 
them barren for rambling biped. There is a bathe too, 
as well as bilberries, in that charming rock passage of the 
Liza where the foot-bridge comes across from Pillar : 
you may geologise as you dry. 
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CHAPTER IV 

BUTTERMERE, CRUMMOCK WATER AND 
THE VALE OF LORTON 

We have included in our title the Vale of Lorton partly 
to set its worth before you, for you have in it a dale which 
merges into calm pastoral beauties of a high order ; 
partly to remind you that from it only, and well down it, 
say by Brackenthwaite, have you properly qualified for 
your walk up past the two lakes to the foot of Honister. 
For this walk, and in the proper direction of it, up the 
dale, you must do, at whatever cost of inconvenience 
from you to retarded motorists. There are three points 
in it, if one may select at all among such continuous 
beauty, which we especially commend : ^ Lanthwaite 
Hill (674), with its full view of the dale, and over Hay- 
stacks to the N. cliff face of the Gable : the lovely point 
on Crummock where the road curves round Rannerdale 
Knotts, against the water : and some point near Hasness 
House, half-way up Buttermere, where the lake is seen 
against the steep, dark background of High Stile. If 
a man went anthologising among the dales for * touch- 
stone ' passages, on Matthew Arnold's method, so as to 
judge better elsewhere of the grand manner in mountain 
composition, this view across Buttermere would be of 

^ To reach this, take the cart track (map) which leaves the 
road at Lanthwaite Green. 
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the company. And for a study in colour you will go on, 
past Gatescarth, a little further, where the sweep and 
shimmer of the brackens under Robinson, in long and 
gradual slope, contrasts so finely with the steep scarp 
of Honister crags opposite. 

Below Crummock, at Scales Hill, is a first-rate little 
hotel ; it is quiet and there is a touch of the coaching inn 
(which it was) still about it, and a joint or so on the side- 
board : from here you move on inner lines for Lowes- 
water, Crummock and the fells over to Braithwaite. At 
Loweswater there is a simple inn. The Kirk House, and 
one or two places which let rooms. There are also rooms 
at Miller Place (Brackenthwaite) and by Crummock at 
Rannerdale and Wood House. In Buttermere village 
itself, you must be always out at mid-day to evade the 
coaches, which spend a halt there of a few hours. There 
are two hotels and an unlicensed hotel, with the Post 
Office and one or two farms letting rooms : further up is 
the dalehead farm of Gatescarth, where you will not dress 
for dinner or have sun balconies, but you will learn plenty 
that is of interest about fell sheep-runs. For myself, in 
summer I would avoid the village, though it is lovely, and 
quiet enough in the evening. It is worth remembering 
also that Braithwaite, between Keswick and Bassenthwaite, 
has many of the benefits of position (and none of the 
intolerable commotion) which are held by Keswick, while 
commanding also such of the Buttermere climbs as cannot 
equally well be taken from Ennerdale. There is good 
accommodation to be had at Braithwaite, in various 
houses, and there is an unpretentious inn, the Royal Oak. 
Braithwaite is an additionally sound vantage point since 
it has access also to Skiddaw, as well as to Saddleback 
from Threlkeld station. 
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The triangular block of slate fells between Derwent- 
water, the Whinlatter and the Crummock-Buttermere 
valley is a well-grouped unit, as the map will prove to 
you ; it is full of the local habit of sudden transitions in 
its type of beauty, and worth your boot leather all over. 
The grandest bit is the least known — the furthest from 
the hotels at Buttermere : the ridge walk from Whiteside 
by Hobcarton Pike and its crags to Grisedale Pike (Frontis- 
piece and note), and so down by Kinn into Braithwaite. 
For the ascent of Whiteside you may go either up the 
south-west shoulder from Lanthwaite Green, leaving 
Whin Ben (map) on your left ; this is both steep and 
scrambly : or, better, start up from the farm Miller Place 
at Brackenthwaite. (Miller Place is at the end of a short 
dead-end lane). From the farm-house start up the stream 
which comes from the letter ' W ' of Whiteside (map), 
past a small wood : when the wood ends, turn sharp right, 
and go at the climb straight up the nose of the fell : on no 
account keep in the stream bottom below you (leftwards) : 
keep always on a shoulder, to ease the contours, when 
climbing up steeply ; otherwise you will pay in sweat and 
groans, at the last, for the stream's facility in cutting 
downwards. On the top of Whiteside, turn left, west- 
wards. The long serrated ridges on your right, down 
to Gaskell Beck, are a splendid feature ; these are alternate 
strata of softer and harder rock, tilted edge-outwards, and 
showing to the frost and rain-storms through the ages 
alternately submission and defiance ; down these crags 
are both ling and a very high-grade bilberry, indeed all this 
triangle of * slate ' fells to the south of you is a locus classicm 
for both of these. On the volcanic rock it is on peat that 
the ling is most fertile ; the slate fells, shaking out into 
a small scree of soil and gravel, give good root both to 
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the ling and to the bilberry. At Hobcarton Crag (p. 85) 
the finer view, sheer again, is leftward — you will contrast 
this crumbling crag-material of Hobcarton with Pillar 
Rock or the great Scafell precipices. From here onwards 
the finely spaced summits of Skiddaw, a lovely study in 
proportions, hold all the horizon. Standing thus isolated, 
and nobly poised on a wide spreading, beautifully 
modelled base, with both land and water giving character 
to its level foreground, Skiddaw has the finest opportunity 
of all the greater fells to command the eye as an indubitable 
unit. This it does. But if it is grand to look at, it is dis- 
appointing to look from ; while to climb it is a baby's 
interlude. — Your course down the shoulder to Kinn is a 
jolly one, with the long heathery spurs opening up to the 
southward : you are soon on the Whinlatter road, just 
above Braithwaite. From the village go round by the road 
past Uzzicar and Stonycroft, to the lower part of New- 
lands ; then strike up ^ Ellas Crag and Rowling End, on 
to Causey Pike : this gives you another lovely ridge walk 
to the west, homewards : you go through the ling, by 
Causey Pike — a most attractive nose, with a charming 
view over Derwentwater — and then by Scar Crags, Sail, 
111 Crags (2749) and Grasmoor ; or from 2749 you may 
go by Wandhope and Whiteless Pike down to the village 
of Buttermere without touching Grasmoor. The red 
south face of this long ridge has been a conspicuous . 
feature in many of the distant views which you have had 
from southward : to reverse such a view and look from 
that which has been for a long time looked at, changes 
topographical acquaintance into friendship. Grasmoor 
itself is well called, a massive domed top of grass, which 
is a giant in almost every long view of these northern 

1 Do notj by mistake, go up the earlier ridge, Barrow. 
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fells. To the south of you the great western fells lie in 
receding ranges — High Stile and Red Pike : Gable^ Kirk- 
fell, Pillar : Scafell. To descend from Grasmoor, avoid 
the east face, which looks across Crummock to Lowes- 
water, though you will go to this edge in exploring ; there 
are crags below ; but the south face, looking over Butter- 
mere village and to the finest prospect, is good in descend- 
ing, covered with a delicious gravel scree to race down — 
though many seductive bilberries grow in it, where the 
south sun cooks them. For ascending Grasmoor, this 
route is too gruelling : make up by the circuit of White- 
less Pike. It is this corner which is the subject of Illus- 
tration VII and note ; the photograph is taken from the 
south-west shore of Crummock looking over the lake to 
Rannerdale Knotts, with Whiteless Pike and Wandhope 
in the background. For this route you start up ^ from 
Buttermere village, towards Blake Rigg. If you start from 
this same point and walk with Sail Beck on your right, 
there is also a fine high level path running up the Sail 
Beck valley to the col between Sail and Ard Crags : as 
you walk, Wandhope is above you to the left. Sail Beck 
deep below on your right : the drop looks, as so often in 
the Cumbrian fells, twice its real depth ; this effect of 
scale, from which all the Lake country has no small part 
of its grandeur, comes from the steepness of the gradients. 
This path above Sail Beck (there is a path in the bottom 
also : map) gives yet another east-west passage. The 
country is crossed and re-crossed by these, the carriage 
road by Buttermere Hause being the least exciting ; 
though, on the reverse way of this journey, the long rise 
from Keskadale to the hause has a fine, sombre quality. 

^ Begin over the rough ground which is opposite to the Post 
Office. 
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It should be added that on the north side of Grasmoor 
the deeply-sunk stream bed of Gaskell Gill gives splendid 
walking : keep the stream on your left, all the way down 
from Coledale Hause ; the great ridges overhead, on the 
south slopes of Whiteside, are heroic ; in the last reaches 
of the walk you open up the peaceful beauty of Lowes- 
water, and of Crummock backed by the calm, finely- 
profiled sides of Mellbreak. There is calm and a satisfying 
peace about these slate-built fells, most of all when they 
have water in the foreground. 

The Whinlatter, further still to the nor±, and out 
beyond Whiteside and Grisedale, is a fine route for a 
cyclist, if he is hardy. There are two things on this pass 
road which outstand : the sudden splendour of Skiddaw, 
as you go east up a switchback hill from Grisedale Beck ; 
the mountain has not been visible ; then, with one 
tremendous revelation, stands out in front of you, full of 
colour and height : the other great virtue of the route is 
on the westward journey, going down the long two miles 
to Brackenthwaite from 742 ; here the skyline of the 
Buttermere fells, from Red Pike southwards, comes into 
view with increasing beauty, and with increasing height 
as you are lower and nearer ; indeed you cannot improve 
on this route for gathering in that full sense of climax 
which you have on any passage up the Vale of Lorton, 
past Crummock Water first, and then into the land-locked 
head of Buttermere. The route between Brackenthwaite 
and the head of the Whinlatter (1043) is catchy. You do 
not go by the main road to High Lorton : with Crummock 
behind you, as you go north, you first pass the junction 
with the road from Scales Hill, then you leave the main 
road and go right, first close to Miller Place, and then 
past Millbeck and Swinside farms. After swinging right 
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past the end of Swinside fell, you pick up first the old 
road from Lorton and then, half a mile further on, 
join the new road. It is a satisfactory surface all the way. 
The longer route, by the main road, misses the long 
views which this oblique slope on the fell side gives 
you. 

But that for which Buttermere is most renowned is the 
great fell country by its own lake. For the Buttermere 
valley gives a grand ridge walk on either flank : from 
Robinson to Dale Head, and from Red Pike along to 
Scarth Gap. We will take the * slate ' ridge first. For 
Robinson, leave the village by the road for Buttermere 
Hause ; as you climb, in a very short time a track goes off 
to the right ; follow this — it is marked on the map as a 
dotted line ; it is an old peat-gathering track. These peat 
tracks — no longer used, and therefore in places soggy, 
having been built up of turf laid on top of stone — run 
up from every dale to the old fuel source, the peat bogs : 
with motor transport of coal, hardly a farm now uses peat. 
In ascending, keep to the left shoulder, with Sail Beck 
all the time in view below you as you climb to Buttermere 
Moss. After 1725 there is a slight drop across the ' moss ' 
itself (moss is anything, such as peat, which holds water) ; 
the moss drains down Keskadale. On the other side 
of it, you begin the rise on to Robinson (2417 ; but what 
a name, for that altitude ! Moel Jones, so to say). The 
Pillar ridge from here shows its full excellence ; indeed 
on this walk, as on High Stile, it holds the house. On 
these big, rounded tops — Grasmoor was another — you 
can do a lot of brisk running round about, if you wish to 
see all the view obtainable ; to see the views of Derwent- 
water, for instance, from Robinson ; and if lakes are your 
fancy, it will cost you something from here to see Butter- 
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mere ! It is like chasing Thirlmere from Helvellyn. You 
are on a slate top still, small friable stuff ; the slate runs 
on past Hindscarth, to close by Dale Head : but rather 
before you reach the * D ' of Dale Head (map) you cross 
on to the Borrowdale volcanic rock and you can watch 
for the transition. The top of Dale Head, with Lobstone 
Band and Scawdel Fell and the Newlands Eel Crags 
(down to their foot in the valley) are volcanic ; all to the 
left of these, as you look north from Dale Head or Lob- 
stone Band, is slate. Then, if you go north along Narrow 
Moor, the frontier between the volcanic rock and the 
slate changes direction and runs to the eastward, with 
volcanic rock to the south of this line and slate to the 
north of it : from Narrow Moor this line drops into 
Borrowdale, and crosses it east by the following points 
(map) : — Hollows ; just south of Grange ; just south of 
Field House ; and so to Ashness Fell ; from which point 
the volcanic rock runs down the east shore of Derwent- 
water, with the slate to the west of it, as far as Falcon and 
Walla Crag, where it turns east again. Now go back again 
to Dale Head and stand facing the south ; the frontier 
line between the two rock groups crosses the Honister 
pass below you, rather to the right of the slate quarries, 
which are themselves volcanic slate ; and passes through 
Fleetwith and Haystacks and the lower contours of the 
ridge of High Stile ; all to the right of this line is slate, to 
the left volcanic. Thus the two lakes are bedded in the 
slate, the great ridge of High Stile is volcanic. So along 
Buttermere you walk your main ridges on the different 
rock. But in both cases it is their north sides which have 
been cut away by the ice into steep valley heads, the crags 
on our left, as we go on from Robinson past Hindscarth, 
corresponding to the spurs and combes which jut out 
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above Buttermere from High Stile. And a splendid walk 
it is, from Robinson eastwards : often narrow, and with 
the sweep of Buttermere Fell below us on the right to 
Honister, on the left a series of steep precipitous corries 
at the stream heads of Newlands. And it is a long prospect 
southwards : Pillar, Gable, varying summits on the Scafell 
range, Bowfell, and the Langdale Pike, playing Alice in 
Wonderland with its 2300 feet. A divergence north to 
Hinds earth is worth the time, if you have it, for the view 
into Eel Crags,^ as well as for that to the north. 

There has been a wire fence here again coming along 
the ridge top ; now, from Dale Head, it goes down to 
Dale Head Tarn — due east and 800 feet below ; you may 
go left (north) from there, after first crossing the beck 
which runs down into Newlands, and so drop into New- 
lands yourself, following down the fine length of it under 
Eel Crags ; or you may turn right (east) at Lobstone 
Band and then go right a second time, after a half-mile 
of descent past quarry workings ; on rounding a shoulder 
you open up SeatoUer and the foot of Honister. If 
Lobstone Band (which is a col of some 1600 feet) has to 
be negotiated in a mist, be careful with your compass, as 
the turns to Borrowdale or to Newlands have to be taken 
off a curving route. The descent into Newlands begins 
very gamely ; the stream goes over some swishing little 
forces ; you can walk on to Newlands church (itself not 
of interest) and come back up Keskadale : or, if you are 
bound for Grange, there is a very charming escape over 

^ Here, as by Grasmoor, the map spells * eel ' ; so at ' Eel ' 
Tarn, south of Scafell, but not so at ' 111 Crag ' on the range of 
Scafell, or ' 111 ' Bell on High Street. But it is the same word, 
pronounced as in the ' e ' of ' evil ', which is indeed the same 
word (Skeat) but has come through the Anglo-Saxon. 
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the track from Little Town to Brandelhow or Manesty 
(National Trust Property), with a lovely view over the full 
length of the lake. If, on the other hand, you are returning 
by the Honister, your path from below Lobstone Band 
puts you, by Seatoller, on the * new ' toll road, and you 
will do well to drop a little at once from this onto the old 
road, which comes delightfully up the stream bottom, in 
a steep little gorge past good rowans and heather. The 
last part of this ascent of Honister is featureless any way : 
at the top, the recent buildings of the Buttermere Green 
Slate Co. were carefully thought about — well-designed 
and well-placed, so as to be invisible on either side of the 
hause in the approach ; the company deserves good 
thanks for its taste and forethought. O si sic omnes ! What 
might not have been the effect, if this new power-house 
had been prominent — even raucous, or by some perversity, 
red-tiled ? And what might not have been done in Wales ? 

The descent to Buttermere is austerely beautiful, and 
the quarries, all in tunnel, soon hidden : but the ascent 
of this Buttermere slope to the hause, up from Gatescarch, 
is even finer — one sweeping segment on a grand scale, the 
profile of its dominant side beautifully concave. 

For the ridge of High Stile, take the walk from Red 
Pike towards Scarth Gap : you then have the big 
central fells right in front of you. Red Pike is a mountain 
of the first quality for the views out from it, and of great 
character and personality when you look up at it from 
Buttermere. First, it is gratifyingly and veraciously red ; 
for its tip, and the slopes to the N. and W. of it are pink 
Ennerdale granite. The rounding of its top ; the gentle 
profile, above Blea tarn, of the long ' saddle ' ; the 
smooth projection from the north side of the mountain, 
of the two shoulders running to Buttermere and Crum- 
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mock : these give individuality to Red Pike and stamp 
it as of a birth strange to its neighbours ; while on the 
eastern ridge, from the Pike itself across High Stile to 
Scarth Gap, the craggy top and spurs, all jagged and steep 
and leaning on the lake, expose in lively contrast the grim 
sculpture of a * volcanic ' ^ skyline. 

You may climb to Red Pike from Scale Force ; by 
Ruddy Beck ; and by Sour Milk Gill (map). For all these 
routes, cross the fields from Buttermere village to ' bridge': 
internecine strife, by which the inhabitants have disputed 
with each other the rights of way across this land, have 
not recommended the village to tourists, and I offer you 
no detailed directions to the bridge. 

By Sour Milk Gill is a very steep ascent ; in a straight 
line, it is not tolerable. Leave the gill on your right, and 
start along the track which goes gently upwards to the 
left, through the wood on the lake's margin : after a time 
bear right, leaving the track below you, and swing on a 
curve, roughly by the general direction of the line dotted 
on the map : the track is ' ideal ' only. This takes you to 
Bleaberry Tarn, a dam due to glacial drift : the tarn, 
the saddle to the right of it (on to which it is eventually 
perhaps best to climb), and the looo feet still ahead of 
you, are all full of interest. — The cart track through the 
wood gives a lovely walk past the lake ; it joins the Gates- 
carth-Scarth Gap route, and some three-quarters of a mile 
short of this junction there is an oblique path starting up 
the fell to your right to Bleaberry Tarn ; this is your 
route from Gatescarth to Red Pike, and may in any case 
be useful in descending ; it is moderately well cairned. 

^ It must be throughout remembered that no volcano put the 
rock masses either in the shapes or at the altitudes which they 
now hold (Chapter X). 
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At Ruddy Beck tliere is a path, going up steeply through 
a wood, on the left side of the beck as you look to the 
Pike's summit ; this is an equally heavy pull, which good 
bilberries mitigate. Allow an hour and a half. This 
route also brings you to the Saddle, but from the north- 
west instead of the south-east side : climb up onto the 
Saddle, turn right, for the last ascent. 

The Scale Force route throws in the best waterfall in 
the district — lOO feet of actual sheer fall, good even in 
dry weather. This is the longest route ; it is also the 
easiest. And after the first looo feet it gives you such 
good clearance to the north, with long views of Scotland 
and the Pennines, that it is, on the whole, a more interest- 
ing route than those by the Buttermere breast of the 
mountain. If you climb up the left bank of Scale Beck, 
as you face it, you will find plenty of good bilberries. 
(For Floutern Tarn, when you have first seen the force, 
turn due west, and follow on by the track which has 
brought you up from Crummock : it is going to Enner- 
dale, and rises still, along the flank of Gale Fell.) Scale 
Beck itself is of interest, above the force : it comes north, 
down the line of a fault in the syenite — the pinkish to grey 

* Ennerdale ' granite — and this fault was filled by a vein 
of haematite ore : this more friable rock, along the old line 
of weakness, has let the beck cut itself down into a steep 
bed all through. But the actual force, 156 feet all told 
from its summit to the escape of the water from its fine 
rock curtains, is right on the junction of the granite with 
the Skiddaw slate, in which Crummock itself is bedded : 
the junction is running east and west, along the fell side 
and across the course of the water. Dalegarth, the com- 
parable and almost equally fine force in Eskdale, lies in the 

* Eskdale ' granite, also reddish, but of a less fine texture. 
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As you climb S.E. up to Red Pike, Starling Dodd 
(2085)5 a slate top on your right, has granite boulders on 
its summit, dumped there in the ice age ; so that the ice 
cap must have been as high as the top of Red Pike before 
it could collect and move them seawards over Starling 
Dodd. From the Pike, the view is certainly one of the 
best in all the district, lightened and refreshed by the 
large areas of lake seen to the N. and W. The skyline of 
Skiddaw has its usual beauty : as for the long Helvellyn 
line, it is a case, as always from the W., of ' soft : here 
follows prose.' Ennerdale's far side you will see finely 
enough from the narrow ridges by High Stile. — If you 
are descending to Ennerdale, walk for some time W., with 
only a little south in it : beware of dropping to the left too 
soon, or too quickly : pick your way, prospectingly, or you 
can land in a wilderness of bracken with submerged rock, 
the world's worst stuff for walking. 

The route E. by S.E. along High Stile is a noble rival 
to its vis-d-vis, the High Level Route out to Pillar Rock. 
If you have never before taken off your hat to the Pillar, 
here at least you will walk bareheaded, on High Stile, and 
you will include the N. face of Gable in your obeisance. 
From High Crag you drop to Scarth Gap very steeply : 
keep the wire fence down this slope on your left, and 
yourself keep on the scree, somewhat to the right ; grass 
follows. From Scarth Gap the route down to Gatescarth 
is well trodden ; you may leave the main route at the 
bottom and go home under High Stile along the lake. If 
you have a good heart to go on over Haystacks, a racy 
and slightly bizarre piece of walking not often done, but 
full of interest and adventure, you will find some guidance 
in the Borrowdale chapter. 

For the Gable, from Buttermere, turn up Warnscale 
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Bottom, keeping up a cart track on the left of the valleyj 
under Fleetwith. Where this cart track goes away high 
up to the left — to old quarry workings a mile or more 
away at the back of Honister — yourself follow the foot- 
path right ahead, S.E., by the beck : (do not, however, 
follow a beck which comes in on your right, from the 
crags of Haystacks). Where your own beck later on 
suggests to you to climb up left, to Fleetwith, do not do 
so : leave the beck to your left, and keep ahead, rising 
from the valley bottom, steadily S.E. When you are up 
on the 1500 contour, the inconspicuous summit of 
Brandreth (2344) lies a mile ahead of you up a gentle 
slope in the same direction. There turn over the Green 
Gable to Wind Gap. The Gable is fine game from 
Buttermere. 

There is also the famous four-pass walk, which, with 
many variations, can be used from Wasdale, Buttermere 
or Borrowdale : you do a circuit by Scarth Gap, Black 
Sail, the Stee (up the old route, p. 154) and Honister. The 
Honister can be short circuited, in either direction, by 
Aaron's Slack, Brandreth, and Warnscale Bottom. The 
Black Sail part of the walk can be extended by Pillar, 
Windy Gap, and Mosedale : or you can go out from 
Black Sail by the Pillar Rock, and back by the top of 
Pillar Fell to Black Sail again, and so either over Kirk 
Fell and Great Gable, or by Tongue Beck on to Bran- 
dreth. These are particularly fine walks from Borrowdale, 
when you have found your feet. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE GABLE 

The Gable, says Haskett Smith,^ is a mountain equally 
good to climb, to look at and to look from ; and so it is. 
And it is the giant among the fells ; not by its height, but 
by its apparent height ; for it stands more in isolation 
than any other significant fell in the great central group, 
squaring its shoulders to its neighbours with just enough 
elbow room never to be covered from your view, stand 
on what fell you please in the east, north, west, or south- 
west. And Gable has a head on his shoulders — a great 
virile, almost primitive, head, with massive forehead. 
Indeed the upstanding of this head, with its domed skull 
and beetling forehead, is the feature by which Gable 
proclaims himself, and, at all distance, gets recognition. 
It is, I suppose, from Buttermere and the north, over 
Haystacks, that one most reverently salutes this forehead, 
the great upthrusting of northern crags which look across 
Ennerdale. And yet from the east and west, when the 
north crags are hidden, there is no less bold a front, 
though now built from new components of the mountain's 
superstructure, and a little uncouth, perhaps, from here, 
and quaint ; but still poised squarely and resolutely on 
broad shoulders. From Helvellyn the skull is widely 

^ ' Climbing in the British Isles (England) ', a most useful 
little book, full of local interest and information. 
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extended, a strong and bony framework ; from the fells 
west of Pillar, by Gowder Crag or Haycocks, rather more 
narrow, and higher in the crown ; but common to all 
these views is the aspect of a mountain in two tiers, first 
the base, a solid wide-spreading groundwork, then, above 
that, the majestic superstructure. But go to the south- 
west, to Wasdale Head, Strands or Gosforth, and behold 
a gable ! No other fell is so Protean ; you may hold him 
with the mind's eye, and at the next view he is different : 
from the east a little monstrous, from the north heroic, 
from the south beautiful. 

He was christened in Wasdale, for it is from there only 
that he is a gable ;^ and the waters which baptise him run 
down almost all into Wasdale, filling up the dale with 
stones beyond counting : man, living within range of his 
artillery, and living hardly, gathers the stones up genera- 
tion after generation, setting them in walls, which he builds 
less to fix boundaries than to clear pastures. In the view 
down Wasdale from the Gable two things hold the memory 
— sheer depth, and stones ; stone walls, and the wide 
chaotic stones of the beck bottom, all down the dale. 

You may climb Gable up Gavel Neese (nose) ^ or by 
Beckhead, or from Wind Gap, or direct from the Stee. 
There are grand rock climbs on the north face, over Enner- 
dale ; and more rock on the Napes Ridge, by Gavel 
Neese : and, as with Scafell, you may walk all by the rock 
climbs and look both up and down them, and see the 
whole virtues of the mountain. 

^ or Gavel, a dialect form. 

2 Beckhead is the head of the beck coming down from the 
saddle between Kirkfell and the Gable. The path in the map 
by the side of this beck is fictitious. Gavel Neese divides the 
angle between this beck and Lingmell Beck. 
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The Gable is reached from Borrowdale by the Stee or 
over Green Gable; from Buttermere, by Warnscale 
Bottom and Green Gable ; from Gillerthwaite, in Enner- 
dale, by Beckhead or by Wind Gap; from Wasdale, 
between tea and a late supper ; from Eskdale, by Burn- 
moor and Wasdale Head (p. 48) ; from Dungeon Gill 
in Langdale, by Esk Hause. ' Can I get there by candle 
light ? Yes, if your feet are nimble and light — and back 
again.* For Gable, like Scafell, stands at the nodal point 
of all the valleys. 

Its wide, gently domed top has its greatest extension 
from west to east. West it looks across Beckhead (quite 
a shallow drop, 600 feet) to Kirkfell ; east it looks down 
Aaron's Slack ^ to the Stee. North it has a face of im- 
perious crag over Ennerdale ; north-east it looks across 
Wind Gap ^ to Green Gable, from which is the best view 
of the crags of Gable itself. South it looks over the great 
chasm of Lingmell Beck (Illustration VIII and note) — the 
drop is 1400 feet from the cairn of Gable to Sty head, 
and nearly twice as much from the cairn to the foot-bridge 
below Gavel Neese : this swift fall in levels at the main 
base of the mountain is a chief factor in those great eflfects 
of space and depth which we get in looking across at 
Gable from Lingmell and the Pikes. On the south-west 
face Gavel Neese is the steep grassy nose coming up from 
Wasdale ; on the opposite angle of the south face, that 

^ Your coal house explains the word : there too, as on a scree, 
you may have cobbles, or nuts, or slack — which runs about in a 
loose manner. 

2 Wind Gap (between Gable and Green Gable) and Windy 
Gap (between Pillar Fell and Scoat Fell) is a distinction without 
a difference. The wind christened both. If, however, you are 
here allowed to argue a common substance, you must not confuse 
the persons, or you will be lost. 
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to the south-east, is the mountain's most gradual shoulder, 
running down to the summit point of the pass (1600) 
just on the Wasdale side of Styhead Tarn. There is a 
route up here from Styhead to the summit ; it begins 
over 500 or 600 feet of steep and heavy grass without a 
path (on the whole, use this route for descending) ; the 
rest of the way up is a mixed grill, with a path coming and 
going. The route by Aaron's Slack gives you 1000 feet 
up a fairish stream bed, to Wind Gap ; the treading is 
good, but the route is of course closed in : at Wind Gap 
turn left, and go up the north-east, side of the mountain's 
* head ', by a rock-strewn but good and unmistakable 
path on to the crown, along which it is some two hundred 
yards further to the cairn (2948). In mist (and Gable is, 
like Pillar, a ' cloud-compeller ') take your bearing back 
from the cairn to the top of this rock-strewn ascent, on 
arriving : the headpiece of Gable is tricky in fog, as it is 
a large area and without conspicuous landmarks. Aaron's 
Slack is bumpy to go down, as the stream bed is stepped 
rather relentlessly, and jars the system : on a hot day, to 
go down this 1000 feet sees the sweat run even to the tip 
of Aaron's beard, and the descent by the south-east 
shoulder (as described) is preferable ; or you may return 
by Green Gable, a ridge walk of high quality which gives 
hardly any rise at all from the col of Wind Gap. It is not 
known who Aaron was ; probably the name is a jest 
simply, promoted by the existence on the north side of a 
real Moses and his * sled gait ' : but at least Aaron is not 
always popular with visitors : — 

If I could know who Aaron was, 
Who put down all that slack, 
I'd throw him into Styhead tarn 
And hope to break his back. 
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THE GABLE 

Doubtless it was careless reading of this poem that 
suggested, in * Rogue Herries ', a death by drowning in 
that shallow and innocuous water. 

Gavel Neese, the south-west approach, is a long and 
stiff grass slope, with rock to follow, but the climb is on 
a sharp nose, and so is interesting : you do not climb 
blindly and gloomily, as so often on those wide, steep, 
heart-breaking grass slopes which are a mountain's main 
front — Helvellyn from Wythburn is a case of the kind.^ 
Gavel Neese is good going, both up and down ; if your 
muscles are sound, and you do not attract the forces of 
gravity unduly, the prospect cheers. At the 2000 contour 
you reach a piece of jumbled crag. White Napes : your 
way is straight on, over this crag, though you can also 
turn its defences quite easily by diverging a few yards to 
the left. There are, however, two alternatives to this 
straightforward climb up to the main cairn. One, to 
which we will return in giving a circuit of the crags, goes 
to the right, just as you reach the beginning of White 
Napes : the route strikes out along the S. side of the 
mountain, and coasts under the main Napes Ridge, 
The Great Napes. The other route goes correspondingly 
to the left, striking towards Beckhead across the scree ; 
you can see the track ahead ; it is not wide, but is of great 

^ Kirkfell took a similar tilt, when the mountains were 
forming, and has an identical grass nose, though without a 
Napes ridge, for the climb up from Wasdale Head. This ascent 
of Kirkfell is a good half-day : the views into Gable, and across 
to Lingmell, take a lot of beating. The summit of Kirkfell has 
both a natural romance from its twin tops split apart in some 
earth movement, and from the tarn, just bath-worthy on a hot 
day, between them ; and an acquired romance, from its lone- 
Hness among the best known and most walked mountains. 
There is no litter on Kirkfell. 
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worth to the ankles. It rises quite gradually, not more, 
and makes for the skyline somewhat above the actual col 
of Beckhead, in which is a tarn. On reaching this ridge 
top you have a sweeping view northwards, from Ennerdale 
to Helvellyn's Dodds, one of those sudden refreshments 
after climbing. Then turn sharp right and make your own 
way up the shoulder to the top of the mountain and the 
cairn. — The track you have been on, from Gavel Neese to 
Beckhead, is a part of ' Moses' Sledgait ' and itself goes 
round under the N. precipice of the mountain ; as you 
yourself climb up towards the cairn, these crags will be 
below you on the left. 

It will by now be seen that the ways of leaving from the 
top are : (i) to the W. ; this side, which you have been 
crossing, is all scree, so the nearer to Beckhead you come 
off, the better, as you will strike the Sledgait all the sooner, 
and that is your path to Gavel Neese and downwards : 

(2) down the S.W. corner past White Napes, keeping a 
little to the right of them, in the scree, if you prefer : 

(3) by the main track down to Wind Gap, the easiest 
route for a stranger in thick mist — you go north-east, or 
a little east of that, from the cairn ; (4) down the eastern 
or left-hand half of the mountain's south front ; away to 
the right, as you descend, is the Napes Ridge. The north 
side, you will remember, is crag throughout. You will 
do well to walk along the whole of this north edge 
of the summit, exploring it thoroughly and looking down 
the gullys where they emerge on the fell top : there 
are magnificent drops into Ennerdale, the view down 
the * Oblique Chimney ' being particularly inspiriting. 
You can see all these climbs from below also, where 
the * Sledgait ' coasts round the foot of the north 
precipice. 
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There are two cairns. One is at the summit, with a 
rough shelter by it : at the back of this, on the north side, 
is a bronze map, in low relief, setting out (Appendix) 
the noble ^ gift to the nation of this and other fell tops by 
the Fell and Rock Climbing Club, in memory of their 
members dead in the Great War. It would be trivial 
impertinence to set down praises of this splendidly 
inspired dedication. Do the dead come back here, some- 
times, and look across at the headlong spaces of Scafell 
and the Pillar, their * celestial mountains ' still ? and at 
Skiddaw and Helvellyn and the long horizons ? and do 
they look for a day when no man here will leave defilement 
and desecration, but will lift up only hallowed hands upon 
this mountain ? On that day, perhaps, one of their 
number will come back, and write a new and thankful 
clause of dedication on this great memorial : — They shall 
not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain, for the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord. Mean- 
while their condemnation of us stands written in other 
words, could we but read them : — Ye are they that forget 
my holy mountain. 

To the south-west, overlooking Wasdale and the Great 
Napes, perhaps one hundred and fifty yards from the 
bronze and its inscription, is Westmorland's cairn, built 
by two brothers in 1876 to honour a view ' which far 
surpasses any view from Scafell Pikes, Skiddaw or 
Helvellyn, or in the whole Lake District.' The whole top, 

^ A few words may be quoted from the dedicatory speech of 
Geoffrey Winthrop Young, given at the unveiling of the mem- 
orial on the summit of the mountain in 1924 : — ' That which 
hiUs only can give their children, the disciplining of strength in 
freedom, the freeing of the spirit through generous service, 
these free hills shall give again, and for all time.' 
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from west to east, is not far short of 440 yards in extent ; 
rough ground, however, for sprinting. 

Moses, I think, was a Honister quarryman — not a few 
slate miners were christened from the Bible ; certainly 
I do not think that he was, as has been suggested, a 
smuggler. This disagreement is based not on his name, 
there is no incongruity, but on the place of origin of his 
Sledgait,^ which is the Honister quarries. The track 
may be followed — and it was a well-made track, as can be 
still seen in many places — winding over Grey Knotts to 
Brandreth and Wind Gap,^ thence under the N. crags 
of the Gable, and by Gavel Neese to Wasdale. What 
then ? Wasdale Head would have needed little slate. 
But by Wasdale is the escape (from any route over Green 
Gable) to Ravenglass,^ until nearly one hundred years 
ago, and ever since Roman times, a decent harbour. The 
route starts from the top by Fleetwith : therefore it is a 
slate route, for the carrying of other things ^ would have 
been done over Styhead : it keeps the contours, as only 
a quarryman's track can keep to contours, and it makes 
seawards. I feel little doubt that Moses' Sledgait took 
the valuable Honister slates by horse and sledge to Raven- 
glass. Quarrymen are cunning folk : by this well-con- 
toured route, they saved the drop from Honister to 

1 Sled is a sledge ; gait is path, way of going (gang his ain 
gait). Old sledges may still be seen in the slate quarries, and up 
disused peat tracks : and I have seen hay fetched into the barn 
by a horse and sledge. 

2 The sledgait cut out the summit of Green Gable, going on 
the level by its Ennerdale face, to Wind Gap. 

3 See the passage from Thomas Gray, quoted on p. 113. 

* Haskett Smith recently suggested peat as the origin of the 
Sledgait; Moses = mosses, moss. Surely the peat bog S. of 
Fleetwith was outside the Wasdale ' manor ' ? 
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SeatoUer and then the rise from Seathwaite to Styhead : 
one drop, on any route, they had to have, and they have 
it ! From Wind Gap, round the N. of Gable and to the 
foot of Gavel Neese, long neglect (a hundred years ?) and 
the fierce scouring of the rains down scree sides, have 
left little traces of the ' gait ' as it once was — paved 
doubtless with flat stones and usable for sledge work ; 
but even then Moses must have been hard put to it in 
places, with a load of slate, to gang any kind of gait at all. 
When the track was made, I do not know ; nor when it 
was last used. It was no thoroughfare still in Will Ritson's 
day. As for the smuggling yarn, all smugglers would 
have gone by the Stee, presumably, on their lawful 
occasions ; there could have been few police there. That 
illicit distillers, either, used the stone hovel over the 
Gable's north traverse, is most unlikely, for those now 
alive can tell you about poteen made in the dales not so 
long ago ; and presumably Wasdale Head was no excep- 
tion, so that there was little need to put some fantastic 
still on the 2500 contour. But this stone hut does remain 
a puzzle. Was it a storehouse for plumbago stolen from 
the Seathwaite mine by the slate men, and hidden by 
them, before export, near their own Sledgait ? It is not 
a shepherd's hut : no shepherd went lambing there ! 

To find the track which runs at the foot of Gable's 
northern crags, the following details will be of use. From 
Beckhead : first climb up the slope towards the summit, 
till you reach the beginning of the great crags on your 
left. Then turn left, immediately under them, and you 
will pick up the track. From Wind Gap : instead of 
starting up the main track for the top, walk to the right, 
or half-right, keeping on the same level, with the steep 
slope above you on your left ; as you walk outwards by 
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this route, with the long slope down into Ennerdale 
below you on the right, you will pick up the track. It 
skirts continuously under the crags, close to the foot of 
them, all the way to Beckhead. — As you go, the first 
gully which you meet on your left, Scree Gully, offers 
quite a good scramble ; there is no ' climbing ' in it, and 
this is quite a good alternative route to the top of the 
mountain. — The walk below the crags is magnificent : 
you do not, as on the High Level Route to Pillar Rock, 
have the advantage of being slung up high on one side of 
a narrow valley, with a view across it, but the circuit is 
none the less a grand one, and the openings of the gullys 
and chimneys on your left, at the foot of the rock climbs, 
add interest. 

It remains to describe the route from White Napes 
(p. 105) and under Great Napes, across the mountain's 
south front. Turning right from Gavel Neese, at the 
beginning of the White Napes crags — the path to the 
right is quite well-marked in the grass — you keep White 
Napes on your left, until you reach a not very wide scree- 
shoot (Little Hell Gate) ; cross this, and pick up the 
track again on the far side, where it continues to dodge 
round the crag bottoms ; there is soon a steepish in- 
clination up to the left, over loose ground ; the crags to 
your left here are Great Napes, and at the far end of them, 
looking up, you will pick out the Napes * needle ', a 
fancy climb up an outstanding obelisk. When you come 
to a wide scree-shoot (Great Hell Gate — your track is 
now dropping), you may either turn up it to the left, 
hugging the crags and going left again in a little while, 
then right, up to Westmorland's Cairn : — or you may 
continue on the same track and traverse the southern face 
of the mountain on a downward slope ; you pass Kern 
no 
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Knotts, another block of crag which Hes ahead on the S.E. 
slope of the mountain, and so drop to Sty head. The 
traverse under the Napes Ridge is very fine and the going 
is good, the view over to the Scafell ridge heightening 
the interest of the crags on Gable himself. 
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CHAPTER VI 

BORROWDALE 

Past and Present — The Western Flanks of the Valley — Near 
Keswick — The Eastern Flanks of the Valley — To Scafell — 
To Helvellyn — Ullscarth, Greenup and Wythburn — 
Langstrath and the Stake — The Langdale Pikes and High 
Raise — To Bowfell — Glaramara — To Saddleback — To the 
Gable, Grey Knotts and Brandreth — Base Brown and 
Gillercombe — Across Haystacks — Envoi, and a word to 
County Surveyors. 

Past and Present 

There is a description of Borrowdale by Thomas Gray, 
the poetj which has always interested me since first I 
came on it. He was writing to Dr. Wharton ^ on Octo- 
ber 2nd5 1769. Now Gray was one of the first poets 
and travellers in our history who had some love of natural 
beauty in its wilder forms ; and yet how easily he was 
terrified ! He drew down the blinds of his post-chaise, 
for horror at the steep sides of Skiddaw, as he drove 
under them past Applethwaite. And how inexact, by our 
standards, was his knowledge, as his quaint description 
shows : — 

* (Borrowdale) opens about four miles higher {i.e. above 
Grange) till you come to Seawhaite, where lies the way 
mounting the hills to the right that leads to the Wadd- 

^ Mason's ' Gray ' : vol. II., p. 262. 
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mines ; ^ all farther access is here barred to prying mortals, 
only there is a little path winding over the fells, and for 
some weeks in the year passable to the dalesmen ; but the 
momitains know well that these innocent people will not 
reveal the mysteries of their ancient kingdom, * the 
reign of Chaos and Old Night ' : only I learned that this 
dreadful road dividing again, leads one branch to Raven- 
glass, and the other to Hawkshead.' Old Night and the 
dalesmen between them kept their secrets well from 
Gray : he has confused the Seathwaite valley, the site of 
his plumbago mines, with Langstrath, from which the 
Stake Pass ' this dreadful road ' goes over to Langdale — 
Hawkshead being thus reached by Skelwith, and Raven- 
glass by Wrynose and the Hard Knott. The two towns 
mentioned to him as of importance — knowledge of these, 
at any rate, was not esoteric — have to-day passed into 
forgetfulness : the port of Ravenglass (see p. io8) is 
silted up, and Hawkshead is a quiet place, drinking 
oblivion of the past, though Quarter Sessions still meet 
there, for it was an important town in N. Lancashire's 
older days. But it is a tribute to Gray's accuracy in the 
ear that he gets right the native's pronunciation of the 
Norse * thwaite ' ; for all these * clearings ' are pronounced 
locally in the clipped form, which Gray here uses — Sea- 
whaite, Burnwhaite, and the rest. — But his rococo view, 

^ The ' wadd ' or plumbago mines were discovered in the 
time of Ehzabeth, and first worked by German miners. Their 
existence (which led to much high-grade smuggling and theft 
and all manner of alarms in the history of Keswick) accounts for 
the pencil industry there ; though no ' wadd ' from Seathwaite 
now goes into any Keswick pencil. Wadd had many uses, 
sold for a great price, and cured most of the ills of man and 
sheep. Where the carbon in it came from, among volcanic 
rock, is one of the geological puzzles of the district. 
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as it still was in part, of natural beauty, a kind of affected 
falsetto, in spite of much fresh and revolutionary ap- 
preciation in this diary of much that was beautiful in fact, 
did on occasion let his nerves go rapidly to pieces, as when 
from Grange in Borrowdale he looked up at that * awful 
amphitheatre ' of mountains. What would he have 
made of Wasdale Head, or Mickledore ? It is not so long 
either since men let blood, to calm themselves, on the 
ascent of Skiddaw. To-day the camping and sports 
outfitter does no trade in cupping glasses or in leeches — 
rucksacks would have been bad to carry then. 

Let me turn now to another diary, lower in quality as in 
date ; an old * log ' kept on many annual visits to Borrow- 
dale. It has no merits, it is a very ordinary affair and en- 
tirely humdrum ; and that is perhaps its interest, just be- 
cause it brings out the change in our aesthetic fashions : — 

Sat.y Sth Aug. Heavy rain all night ; wet morning. 
Afternoon : Dale Head, past Hindscarth, and down the 
shoulder of Robinson to the Buttermere foot of Honister ; 
views magnificent. 

Sun. gth. Heavy rain all night : river up two feet six. 
Fine aft. : Lobstone Band, Scawdel Fell, Maiden Moor ; 
down into Borrowdale through screes and bracken to 
below the Birches. 

Mon. loth. Walked in continuous rain by Stone- 
thwaite and the Stake to Pike o' Stickle (reached it at 
1.45 p.m., rain blazing). Back by High White Stones 
and Greenup Edge : the clouds had lifted, an afternoon 
in a thousand along this ridge. 

Gray or no Gray, if that was not Borrowdale, I should 
like to know what is ! For this is the true Borrowdale 
August — fitful and magnificent with storm and sun, and 
a clear sky at last above the waving fields of blue-green 
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bracken. For Borrowdale has not only a great name but 
a great position, lying under the big fells, on the side 
where the rain falls — mountains high enough, Scafell and 
the Gable, to catch the clouds from the long Atlantic 
and so bring them down on the lee side in blessings on 
your bended neck ; and it is these fells, and not * wadd ' 
mines, which give to-day to ' Seawhaite ' its just repute — 
the highest rain-fall (150 inches in a year) of any place 
inhabited in Great Britain. None the less, if you can 
avoid August ^ there, you may disagree with the rain 
gauge ; for on our N.W. seaboard there is in this month 
a proved sag in the Atlantic's character. But for all that, 
give me thirty-six hours of Borrowdale rain, when the 
clouds follow one another down on to the white houses of 
Seatoller, thrusting upon each other in black succession 
from the V-shaped opening of the * Stee ', and you may 
have your thirty-six hours on some rainless East Anglian 
beach, and I shall not envy you. 

For do you know Seatoller ? and Seatoller House ? 
and did you know Moses Pepper ? — stern Rechabite, 
quarryman, and, by the loyal aid of wife and daughters, 
master of the most famous place of lodging in all Cumber- 
land — and the family maintains it still. The visitors' 
book of that house, more than of any dalehead house, is a 
piece of history. Cabinet Ministers, undergraduates, 
professors, publicists, walkers, lawyers, runners — you 
will find them in that book. All King's and Trinity ^ 

^ The average August rainfall in Buttermere is considerably 
lower : the map will explain this. 

^ There is a celebrated witticism in this book, the entry 
' A. B. Smith ; Trinity ' which a man wrote, and left, and came 
again next year and found it annotated thus : ' Not known at 
Trinity. Try Trinity College, Oxford.' 
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used to sleep there — all of them that could walk : did 
you never hear of the * Lake Hunt * of past days ? — when 
there were no motor coaches, and the day's letters jogged 
up in a pony cart, something after twelve, and there were 
no hot-baths there (Oxford's entreaties led to those), 
nor cold baths either, but the same Elysian pool under 
the big rock, where there is a foot-bridge to-day and curi- 
ous eyes ? In those great days of old, men ran upon the 
fells, chasing paper and fleet long-distance champions and 
high hopes of dinner in the evening. And Seatoller is a 
grand place still to be in — but for all the high hours of a 
fine day now you must be away, well up above reversing 
motor coaches. In the evening the sunset hghts scatter 
high colour, as before, on High Knotts and the ridge of 
Chapel Fell, and the snails walk abroad stoutly in the garden. 

As a centre, Borrowdale is justly famous ; therefore 
it has no lack of hotels and accommodation. High up, 
there is Seathwaite ; Seatoller House, and Thorny- 
thwaite Farm ; at Rosthwaite there are two hotels of fair 
size, and several farm-houses and the Post Office ; Stone- 
thwaite is also a good spot to stay in. At and near Grange, 
to say nothing of the rather unattractive but capacious 
Keswick itself, there are rooms and hotels to your taste 
and ability. For high fell walking, anywhere below Ros- 
thwaite or Stonethwaite is too far from your object, though 
the country at the Keswick end of the valley is in itself of 
great loveliness, and Keswick is a radiating point for many 
valleys, so that Keswick is worth your consideration out- 
side the high season ; but you can walk to all these places 
of resort from any base near Rosthwaite, and on your way 
there are many possible evasions of the high road. 

But, cars and buses notwithstanding, the walk by road 
from Keswick up to Grange, and then through the ' jaws ' 
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(Illustration IX) to Rosthwaite, is one you must adventure; 
for the woods, the high rock background, the river, and 
the sinuous in-coming of side valleys, give to Borrowdale 
such a wealth of beauty and surprises, such a complexion 
of high bright colours, that in these ways it has no equal ; 
Eskdale, from Boot to Cowcove Beck, is perhaps ampler 
and more grand, but no valley unites so many qualities of 
changing beauty, such combination of perfection at your 
hand with perfect distance, as Borrowdale. So that, when 
all is said, the most obvious walk in Borrowdale, though the 
road is widened now for the motorist, remains the best one. 

The Western Flanks of the Valley 

When you have walked it, then on another day, to 
evade the high road, up the valley or down it, there are 
routes which can be recommended. For instance, from 
Seatoller, join the path (map) behind High Doat ; it 
goes on the upper or W. side of Castle Crag — a famous 
view-point — and through the woods to Grange ; from 
Rosthwaite, you can join this route by either of the bridges 
over the Derwent, one by Longthwaite (on a lane opposite 
to the Stonethwaite turning) and the other lower down, 
on the lane which runs W. out of Rosthwaite village. To 
walk on the E. side of Castle Crag by the actual river 
bank is wet, and the paths are discontinuous ; but it is 
possible ; either way you get a good view of the famous 
Birches (Appendix) and of Grange Fell. The full walk too 
by the W. side of the lake, between Portinscales and 
Grange, is a welcome evasion of the main high road on 
the E. side ; and it can be combined with a divergence 
to the view-point on Swinside ; or you can walk by the 
ridge of Cat Bells. Both of these are excellent. 
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Near Keswick 

The way round the far end of the lake at the north end 
of it takes you — or can take you : for there is a short- 
cutting footpath (map) — by Crosthwaite church. This 
is one of the best in the district ; there is a fine monument 
to Southey, with a sonnet by Wordsworth * appropriately 
worded *. Of this church — the parish church of Keswick 
— H. D. Rawnsley was the vicar, champion locally of 
many fine causes, writer of many books on the district, 
and creator on the fell sides of several monuments, not 
quite entirely necessary, to the memory of various bright 
and beautiful things and persons ; a few more like him 
would be a public benefit in Cumbria. Near Keswick 
itself, the best view-point is Castle Head — nearly as good 
a place as the famous Orrest Head at Windermere ; but 
the most beautiful point, beyond question, is Friar's 
Crag,^ which, in its kind, is first without a rival — a very 
wide foreground of water (Illustration IX) with a lovely 
distance showing you Scafell Pikes far away up Borrow- 
dale. These S. views into the Scafell range, with the 
unusual width of lake in the near foreground, are the 
chief excellence of the many vantage points round 
Keswick. They have the virtues of all long vistas into 
a dalehead, as into Wasdale ; though Derwentwater 
itself, one must admit, stopped so beautifully at its N. 
end by the double point of Skiddaw, is perhaps as noble 
downwards, in some lights and colour, as upward towards 
Borrowdale ; certainly Skiddaw's heather, and the noble 
outline of the mountain itself, have cheered many a piece 
of hard, hot walking from Grange to Keswick. — The 

^ The frontispiece gives the view from Friar's Crag looking 
across the lake to the W., not up the lake. 
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stone circle too, (Illustration X) is worth a visit (706, map : 
N. from Castlerigg) : you will see from the map that this 
stands romantically on the last northward tip of the ten 
miles of spinal highland which run up N. from Pike o' 
Stickle : and what different conclusions to those long ten 
miles ! The Langdale Pikes sweeping down starkly into the 
curving depths of Mickleden, and these northern stones, 
with a quizzical, almost neolithic air of half-suspicion, 
gazing up into the confronting heights of the majestic 
Saddleback. If you have an eye for a map, you will note 
also * Castle Lane ', a pre-historic road clearly, significant 
both by its position and its straightness, and once the 
route of some ceremonious usage. The stones have stood 
up well to the weather — some have eight feet of height : at 
the entrance way is a rectangular gate or chapel of ap- 
proach, used at burials doubtless, or other public occasions. 
This is a grander circle than any on Burnmoor, or than 
the Dunnerdale Swinside. — The only other walk near 
Keswick which we commend to you is the ascent of 
Latrigg, the appendicular piece of Skiddaw ; a dull 
fenced path up, but the view over the lake is really more 
pleasing than that from Skiddaw himself : however you 
will pass Latrigg some other day on your way to or from 
Saddleback. Skiddaw itself is hardly worth climbing : 
the same time given to exploring below, by the long spurs 
and steep ravines of Applethwaite and Millbeck, is given 
much better : it is grand country there. 

The Eastern Flanks of the Valley 

On your way out of Keswick back to Borrowdale, if 
you have already walked the main road along the E. side 
of Derwentwater and through the * jaws ', you can follow 
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the foot-track over Ashness Bridge ; it is quiet, excellently 
placed, and full of long views and wooded halts ; you go 
up to the hanging valley of Watendlath, the usual cascade 
from such a valley being there, true enough — under the 
well-known name of Lodore Falls ! If you want to see 
these, from below, they try to tax you ; in any case, 
however, the falls are worth seeing only after a long 
twenty-four hours of rain ; they are then grand, a wide — 
unusually wide — stairway of rocky steps, over which the 
flood water comes like a lion. It is either a flood or 
nothing there : query, under what conditions of St. 
Luke's summer or other magic did Southey make his 
most unveracious narrative in verse ? — To find this 
Ashness and Watendlath route, go along the main road 
from Keswick for two miles to 255 (map), then fork left, 
uphill by a cart track ; the views at and around Ashness ^ 
Bridge are very attractive. When you are above the 
Lodore cascade, work out to the right for a few minutes, 
and clear a view up the dale from any crag-top which 
looks above the trees. Just below Watendlath Tarn, 
the Churn is quaint ; the ' ginger-ale ' water is full of 
peat from the sluggish ridge top to the east. The farm 
itself supphes both rooms and refreshments. A track (?) 
to the old Nag's Head,^ Wythburn (for Helvellyn), goes 
to the left of the tarn, and so past Blea Tarn. For Borrow- 
dale go right, and keep on uphill to the right-hand skyline 
and the 1000 contour. (At this last point, on the 1000 

^ Nessj neese : nose or spur, as in Gavel Neese. 

* Unfrocked a year or two back, on request by Manchester ; 
non-ratepayersj during their frequent calls here, were polluting 
the reservoir. So for Helvellyn by Wythburn (Wyb'n) you 
must carry your own food, or hope for a hospitable farm at the 
head of Thirlmere. 
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contour, if walking for Helvellyn from Borrowdale in the 
reverse direction, you would not go down to Watendlath 
Tarn, but would climb over the fence beside you and 
leave the track and walk S.E. on a bee line, to cut the 
corner). From the top of the rise, where we now are, the 
view ahead into the Borrowdale mountains is magnificent. 
Dale Head straight across W., Honister Hause being 
hidden to the S. of it : up Borrowdale, along its right 
flank, the ridge which terminates in the Gable : to the 
left of that, the nick of Stee Head (Taylor Gill Force 
coming down from it), with Lingmell standing behind 
it : left again, the craggy face of Great End, the full stop 
of the Scafell range at its N. end and so always the 
prominent feature of the Scafell range from Borrowdale : 
just to the right of Great End, and a mile further from 
you, the big cairn of Scafell Pikes. On the left flank of 
Borrowdale, parallel with the long ridge which terminates 
in the Gable, is Glaramara,^ a mountain, indeed all but 
a range, for there are three miles of it, which is the private 
property of Borrowdale, generally hidden from elsewhere 
by its position, and full of rocky fastnesses on its long 
summit ; the valley to the left of it, which it parts from 
Borrowdale, is Langstrath, leading to the Stake Pass, 
Gray's ' dreadful road '. This view into the head of 
Borrowdale is one of the grandest ; and it is an easy 
stroll up to this point from Rosthwaite before breakfast, 
for your family. From the bottom levels, hunting the 
Gable is a good game, and not an easy one; to spot 

^ A Celtic namcj not Norse : there are several such in and 
near the vale of Keswick — Glenderaterra, Glenderamackinj 
Greta, Helvellyn. Some Hngering Goidels seem here to have 
put up a good fight against the invading Norsemen in the long 
open valley country from Bassenthwaite to Pooley Bridge. 
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the domed head of it improves one's geography a good 
deal. 

The route down to Rosthwaite is simple, and down it 
must be, since Langstrath cuts the E. flank of Borrowdale 
in two, so that you can go no further. On the W. flank, 
however, the top walk can be made without dropping 
from Cat Bells over Maiden Moor to Lobstone Band ; 
then by the high level track before mentioned (p. 96) to 
just above Seatoller. This route by Maiden Moor can be 
combined, in either direction, with the full length of 
Newlands (p. 95), a most satisfying day, with changing 
interests all the time. 



To SCAFELL 

The lore of Scafell is set out in Chapter VII. All you 
have to know in addition is how to walk by Seathwaite 
(map) up to Stockley Bridge, and for that one eye is 
well enough ; but the beauty along the upper Derwent 
can well employ two eyes, both good ones. 



To Helvellyn 

Any good walker in Borrowdale can reach Helvellyn 
also. True, you climb the mountain by its duU and grassy 
side from Wythburn ; but you can do the walk, and have 
a fling, too, on Striding Edge or Catchedicam (p. 20). 
From Rosthwaite to Wythburn allow three hours each 
way — it is a piece of heavy going : an hour and a half 
from Wythburn church to the top ; half that time down, 
and half an hour for lunch : if you leave at nine and are 
back by seven, you have had an extra hour to play with, 
on and about the top of Helvellyn. Catch Helvellyn on 
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the right day and you have, I think, the best of all the views 
from the bigger fells : while the view from the inter- 
vening summit (1750) as you go near Blea Tarn on the 
Armboth ridge, is a splendid one, not only to N. and W., 
but in front of you down onto the waters of Thirlmere, 
as they lie very still at the foot of a deep and narrow 
trough : when you look across this, from your 1700 
contour, the steep W. side of Helvellyn seems what it is — 
a mountain : it drops down into the water on a relentless 
gradient, and you see all the height of it : but stare up it 
from the main Thirlmere road, and you see above you, 
not a great mountain, but a dull bank. 

When you are above Rosthwaite on the way to Watend- 
lath (p. 121), turn right, at the 1000 contour, over the 
fence — anywhere ; keep on steady contours as much as 
you can, rising gradually towards and underneath the 
front (or N. side) of Green Comb (1580, map) ; you 
walk to this point with Bleatarn Gill on your left, below 
you and parallel with you ; then, as you round the nose 
or cape which the contour line makes round 1580, swing 
out to the right pretty widely, coasting along the upper 
side of the semicircle shown there by the contouring of 
the map ; for this is a damp bottom. Leave Blea Tarn ^ 
on your left and below you, cross a wire fence which runs 
N.-S. (the boundary of the Manchester catchment area) 
and walk E. : on reaching the summit, which is 700 feet 
higher than the original summit which you left on the 
road up from Rosthwaite, you open up the view below 
you and ahead of you, and it is then an exhilarating run 
down to the lake. Some idealising cartographer, a Puck 
who misleads you through the bogs, has drawn an illusory 

^ If the indicator above the tarn is standing, don't diverge 
to look at it, as it is not on any reahty of a path, 
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line, a mere equator on your map, from Watendlath to 
Blea Tarn ; there is nothing there, except water and 
despair ; keep throughout higher up, as suggested, to 
the S.W. ; there is no track here either, but it is better 
and drier and surer going. On the descent, keep Harrop 
Tarn on your right, cross Dob Gill at the foot of the tarn, 
and make for West Head ; this is one of the biggest sheep 
farms in the district. Then swing round the head of the 
lake to Wythburn (588) and to the cottages which were 
the Nag's Head. There is a short-cut over the water- 
head fields near the lake. 

A few minutes should be given to visiting the church — 
in some ways a very typical dale church ; but it too, like 
the inn, is not what it was ; it has been altered. After 
this brief preparation for the ascent, follow the silk 
stockings, up Whelpside Gill ; even without them, you 
cannot miss the high, wide road. For the summit of 
Helvellyn and the descent to Grasmere, you will find 
plenty of guidance in Chapter H. 

Ullscarth, Greenup and Wyth Burn 

If, from Rosthwaite, you are not bound as far as for 
Helvellyn, this N.-S. backbone of fell between Borrowdale 
and Thirlmere is in itself well worth a walk, for it is on 
the hub of things ; it is little visited, because it is damp 
(and therefore trackless) on its lower parts, but a little 
skill will keep you up the sides and leave your feet dry. — 
When level with Blea Tarn on the route just described, 
turn S., up to the top of Coldbarrow Fell ; from here 
turn W. until you open up at your feet Langstrath and 
Greenup Gill, and so make your way down to Langstrath 
as you will ; the route down the beck from Dock Tarn is 
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a good and lively one. Or you can keep on S. from Cold- 
barrow right along the tops past Ullscarth (seen as a 
conspicuous bump of rock on the skyline from SeatoUer) 
to Greenup (2000) which is the pass route into Borrowdale 
from Far Easedale and Grasmere. The * burn ' (not the 
hamlet) of Wyth Burn also comes up to this saddle. 

From Helvellyn itself, as you return, a variation is 
possible by coming up this long, enclosed trench of the 
Wyth Burn valley to Greenup — a S.W. line ; then home 
down Greenup Gill — a N.W. line. The route is longer 
than by Blea Tarn, but it has the advantage of showing 
you the splendid phalanx of conical moraine ^ heaps at 
the head of Greenup Gill, and half the length of Lang- 
strath, if you will not otherwise see this. If you walk 
well, you can do the route in three hours from the Nag's 
Head up Wyth Burn and over Greenup into Rosthwaite. 
Greenup is a tricky place in mist ; but there is a wire 
fence running N.-S. on the saddle — with a stile, where 
you get over the wire for Borrowdale, and a direction 
post ; after that the track, which has come up from Far 
Easedale and Grasmere, turns nearly N. for its gradual 
descent past Lining Crag (map) into Greenup Gill : the 
track is cairned from the stile. You will see on the map 
that the top of the actual stream of the Wyth Burn itself 
is crossed by the track from Far Easedale, and that the 
summit, or shelf, of Far Easedale is at a lower point than 
this, at the county boundary (map) ; you yourself, 
however, will be keeping to the N. side of the Wyth Burn, 
in its upper courses, and will strike onto the wire fence 
obliquely ; this adds to the complexity. Queer divaga- 
tions have occurred on Greenup — as on the famous Esk 

^ Glacial dump. If you drop sand down through a hole, it 
falls in a conical mound, as, for instance, in an hour glass. 
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Hause — alike to the callow and to the headstrong : go 
slow and use your compass. Down Greenup Gill, and in 
Langstrath, keep the beck on your left all the way. You 
cross it close to Stonethwaite ; or you can still keep on, 
and cross by a foot-bridge at the Rosthwaite inns. 



Langstrath and the Stake 

Langstrath itself is a dale of very great beauty, and the 
full length walk up it from Borrowdale, to the Stake or to 
Angle Tarn, is a day not to be forgotten. The lower part 
of the dale, from Stonethwaite through the great bastions 
of Bull and Eagle Crags, is steep-sided and well-wooded, 
full of colour and projecting rock : it is a lonely valley, 
to those coming into it from Borrowdale, and has greatly 
varied beauty in its five miles, with that charm of hidden 
resources which comes to any valley where a sharp knee- 
bend hides a lower half from the upper. In this lower 
half, and most of all at the meeting of the main stream 
with Greenup Gill, there are hard, ridged exposures in 
the stream bottom of splendid volcanic rock ; and higher 
up, in particular where your track, in three-quarters of a 
mile or so, crosses Langstrath Beck to its E. side, there 
are bathing pools for gods and goddesses — Olympian 
pools, deeply trenched through walls of high, cool rock ; 
these places are not like Arcadian Styx, where Zeus found 
no more than water just enough to swear by ; they are 
perennial, inexhaustible — miniature lakes, gouged out 
below the usual level of the stream bottom ; not, as the 
lakes themselves were, by the keel of some terrific ice- 
mass, but by sub-glacial waterfalls. By Baines Bridge 
(map), now defunct, there is another of these dream 
bathing-places, and others too in this valley : Eskdale has 
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such, and Dunnerdale (Illustration XV), but I do not 
know of others in the same bliss and perfection. You 
may inscribe their walls — treading cold water the while — 
TO PAN AND TO THE NYMPHS, and as you stand upon their 
pleasant lea, drying, may * have glimpses that will make 
you less forlorn.' * Hinc atque hinc glomerantur Oreades \ 
the nymphs of the mountains : indeed these should 
transfer from Greece to Cumberland : for what are the 
dry boulder-scattered stream bottoms of old Hellas, mere 
Gatherstone Becks out of a dictionary of mythology, to 
these unrivalled beauties in our own dales ? — As you go 
up this middle reach of Langstrath, from Eagle Crag to 
the Foot of Stake, the beck is now on your right, after 
you have crossed by the bridge at the pool first mentioned. 
You can, however, also keep up the dale, to the Foot of 
Stake, with the beck all the way on your left ; and then 
skip over, if the water is not too high : for there is a track 
on both right and left of the river. If you have chosen 
to go up by the left-hand side, you reach a venerable 
colony of old ash trees, close by the * Foot ' : at the Foot 
itself you cross by a foot-bridge over a lateral beck, and 
turn leftward out of the main valley, going up steeply 
with this lateral beck below you and to the left. The 
track here is a good one, from the old days of the pack- 
horse, and curves to and fro up the breast ; behind you, 
Langstrath Head swings round in a majestic, lonely bank 
of bracken, blue and green above the mass of drift and 
gravel in the stream bottom. When you are up the main 
climb of the Stake, there is a long half-mile of nearly 
flat ground (our own course strikes away from this at 
once to the left, eastward) to the top of the pass (1576, 
map) ; from which point another set of wiggles would 
land you down steeply in Mickleden, at the junction 
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with the path coming in from Esk Hause and the 
Rossett Pass. 



The Langdale Pikes and High Raise 

Breaking, however, our own direction at 1581 (map), 
or thereabouts, we go E., aiming for Pike o' Stickle — 
peaty ground and wettish : therefore break away to the 
left soon, not late, and coast up to the E. a little by the 
higher contours : when you have risen somewhat, change 
to S.E., and make for the ' sugar-loaf ' top of the Pike ; 
you soon see the knob or thimble of it. From this back 
(N. and W.) side of Pike o' Stickle it is a jolly scramble 
to the top : and then, with the toilsome, blind walk over, 
the peaty ground behind you changes in a flash to the 
long, thundering drop full into the depths of Langdale : 
it is one of those apocalyptic changes which sweep the 
spirit, and stamp mountain walking as the finest recreation 
which man has under the eye of heaven : a like place, 
with a like effect, is Dow Crag, if you walk up the long, 
gradual rise from Tarn Beck (Dunnerdale), or from the 
foot of Seathwaite Tarn, and then with no warning — less 
than on Pike 0' Stickle — look down a thousand feet to 
the dark surface of Goat's Water. From Pike o' Stickle 
go E. onto the flatter top (Illustration III and the 
note) of its neighbour, Harrison Stickle ; then N., 
round the top side of the crags of Pavey Ark — leaving 
them on your right ; so swing round E. and to your right, 
and drop down to the level of Stickle Tarn, full under 
the crags. This cliff face of Pavey Ark, looking out S.E., 
is a fine element in many of the Langdale views from 
Windermere. There is rock-climbing in the gullys ; 
and a pleasant gallery, known as ' Jack's Rake ', runs 
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obliquely across the face, from low down on the N. end 
of the cliff to high up the face at the S. : this ' rake ', if 
you are properly sheep-footed, you may like to explore a 
little ; the climb out at the high S. end is not one to be 
recommended to the tiro. * Rake's Progress ' (Illustration 
XI, note) is not unlike it in formation and placing, and 
there is a ' rake ' too across the Ennerdale face of Gable. 

From Stickle Tarn you can, if you wish, drop into 
Langdale by Mill Gill (map : track), or you may keep 
out E. along Blea Castle Rigg, past 1776 (map), to Yew 
Crag and so down to Pye How and home by Mickleden 
and the Stake : this gives you a part of the grand walk up 
Langdale (though on the new motor road) : you will take 
about three hours from Pye How over the Stake to Ros- 
thwaite; your last place for tea is Dungeon GUI Old Hotel. 

We propose, however, to take you up again to the top 
above Pavey Ark, and so northwards to Greenup. 

This long domed summit — Thunacar Knott, ' Ser- 
geant Man ', High Raise and High White Stones — is the 
central point of all the fells. To look at, this ridge — this 
outer or top side, rather, of a long run of barrel vaulting, 
a little clumsily constructed, and quite badly drained by 
its architect — is barely more than nothing ; it has no 
features ; you look at it and it is like looking at your own 
face, reader, in a glass ; there is, as St. James said about 
you, nothing there to remember. But walk on this top, 
and the whole world of mountains is spread around you : 
there is no higher fell anywhere to block the view : you 
have the best central walk in Lakeland. Everything lies 
in a great circle — Coniston Old Man, Bowfell, Scafell 
Pikes, Pillar, Gable, Buttermere fells, Skiddaw, Saddle- 
back, the Helvellyn ridge, the Rydal fells, the full length 
of Windermere. You could not ask for more. This is the 
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hub of tJie wheel, the nodal point for a man looking into 
space; it is Apollo's central temple for the worshipper, the 
very rock you stand on here is his famous navel stone — 

Lector. I deprecate your metaphors. And in a 
minute you'll trot out your Oreads again. I had quite 
enough of them in the valley bottom. Sometimes you 
don't seem able — 

AuCTOR. But the air is Delphic in these places. Not 
all the perfume of Apollo's bay leaves, drugging his 
ministrant with — 

Lector. Excuse me, who was Mr. Man, the Sergeant 
Man you just mentioned ? Did he keep the refreshment 
hut marked on my map in Easedale ? 

AucTOR. Ignorant and interruptive reader, have I not 
spoken to you of ' man ' in many places ? 

Lector. You have indeed — of man's doom, of man's 
experience in high places, of his spirit's adventure and 
what not. 

Auctor. Foolish Lector, a * man ' is a cairn. And 
this one is a high obehscal cairn. The figure of speech 
is of the kind called — 

Lector. Curse your philologies. What is that obelisk ? 
Who was the fellow ? 

Auctor. Plain Mr. Sergeant, some unknown, some 
most immiUtary person over whose bones, perhaps, they 
built a * man '. Little is known of him. The cairn is on 
the county boundary, at the tip of a long wedge which 
Westmoreland has driven into Cimiberland. Some say 
that the late Mr. Sergeant was a Westmoreland rate 
collector, forcing an economic entry into the better and 
wilder and also poorer county, and that the men of 
Cmnberland took up great white stones and stoned the 
man. 
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Lector. I am sorry I troubled you. 

AucTOR. And I that I cannot give a more authoritative 
answer. Let us now walk northwards^ in a golden silence. 

And indeed with lifting clouds, about sunset time, 
High Raise is a place of gold ; worth gold too, if the 
clouds do not lift, is that wire fence which runs N.-S. 
across Greenup ; from 2500 (map) you will hit it in 
about 300 yards or so to the northwards. 



To BOWFELL 

Another expedition through Langstrath is to Bowfell. 
From Borrowdale it is good to go out to Bowfell by Lang- 
strath, Angle Tarn, and Ewer Gap ;^ back by Esk Hause 
and then either over Glaramara (a very rough walk on 
knubbly rock, but extraordinarily beautiful) or down 
Grain Gill (p. 147), sacred to rowan berries, for SeatoUer. 

The beauty of both the middle and the upper reach of 
Langstrath is pre-eminently in the conical outline of 
Bowfell, facing you as you walk — the most simply beauti- 
ful piece of modelling on any of the larger mountains. 
The mountain rules in great beauty over middle Eskdale 
also : here you see it in exact converse : from both sides, 
here from the N., as in Eskdale from the S.W., it is a 
harmony in two straight lines converging. From the 
Foot of Stake, keep on up the main valley, swinging right 
and keeping the stream throughout on your right, and 
rather well below you as you begin to climb. In a mile 
and a half or so, rather after 1000 (map), look out for a 
biggish beck coming down on your left, from Angle Tarn. 

^ Ewer, Urcj Ore Gap — so called from the iron ore running 
down the Eskdale side in veins of red. This has never been 
mined, owing to its happy inaccessibility, (p. 148). 
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When you have followed this up to the tarn, then from 
here on to Ure Gap is S.W., and up 700 feet : the gap 
takes some hitting in mist, but is unmistakable, by the 
red soil on a flat saddle, when you do reach it ; there is a 
clear cairn also on Hanging Knott, which is your next 
point, S.E. from Ure Gap ; Angle Tarn, when you were by 
it, lay in a glorious little cup close underneath Hanging 
Knott. From the cairn of Hanging Knott to Bowfell is S., 
first a slight dip, then a gradual rise. The summit of 
Bowfell is ' good to find ' from Ure Gap in any weather, 
and the tilted strata on its other shoulder, down towards 
Three Tarns, a delight to the eye. You will find more 
in praise of this great and good fell in the Eskdale chapter. 
If you are bound back for Esk Hause, do not drop 
again to Angle Tarn from Ure Gap, but coast round to 
your left under the crags of Esk Pike, keeping the contours 
— roughish, but quite tolerable — in such a way as to 
strike on to the saddle of Esk Hause pretty well on the 
level. From Rosthwaite to Bowfell by Langstrath is 
four or four and a half hours ; home by Esk Hause and 
then either Grain Gill or Glaramara, is two and a half 
to three hours. The view N., as you come round under 
the crags of Esk Pike towards Esk Hause, is a fine lordly 
sweep, from N. Cumberland round to Helvellyn and so 
to Windermere. I commend this day's walking. 

Glaramara 
Glaramara deserves honourable mention in these 
despatches. It is a mountain equally patient of Borrow- 
dale walkers in either direction, from or to Esk Hause, 
and the top — long, crinkly, multiform and illusory — has 
many of the virtues which you get from that central fell 
walk past High Raise. Indeed there are, I believe, some 
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ten tops, and more if you have more fingers ; and the 
rock beneath the boots employs all the ten toes of your 
feet likewise : it is best to spend a half-day on this most 
remunerative mountain, with the prospect of lazing by 
the tarns on the way up, and at each several cairn when 
you are on the summit. For Glaramara, as we have said, 
is private and peculiar to Borrowdale, barely seen or 
suspected by those who live in other dales, or who walk 
from them, yet it is a true member of the Cumbrian 
mountain brotherhood and by its position gives the finest 
of all the full length views of Derwentwater, with a fore- 
ground of those exquisite compositions in wood and rock, 
which make up Borrowdale. From Rosthwaite go up 
Combe Gill, on its left as you walk, by a track past an old 
saw-mill ; when you feel disposed, or sooner, strike up 
the fell to the left ; when you are up, keep swinging 
gradually right, round the horseshoe curve westwards, 
to the main cairn and its imitative brothers. On the way 
up you pass lovely tarns and marsh grasses — there is 
surely no grass so beautiful as the marsh grasses — and 
stonecrops and saxifrages, if it is not too late in August. 
There is some soft boggy ground by such pools : but 
are they not worth the softness ? If I were a poet, I 
would write a Georgic, a sonnet sequence rather, in 
PRAISE OF BOGS — in praise of all qualities of bog, on every 
contour, bogs low, bogs intermediate, and the high, 
unexpected bog. For all bog has its own virtues, and the 
best of all are those vegetable consolations which abound 
in it. There is that emerald green of the moss which 
floats on water-holes, to trap the ingenuous. And Sphag- 
num moss (is it still dried to stop bleeding ?) with long 
water-sodden stems and curiously varied colour in its 
foliage — green, yellow, pink, red. There is the charmingly 
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exotic sundew — deep crimson petals and sweet sticky 
traps of hair, which entertain the passing fly only to 
detain and digest him : for water-logged soil has too 
little plant food, so the insect world is called in by the 
wise sundew to redress the balance. The greenish- 
yellow rosette of the butterwort, imitating the star-fish : 
bog myrtle with its resinous scent and spring catkins ; 
the bog asphodel and its splendid little red pokers ; grass 
of Parnassus, a star for brightness and silk for texture : 
and last and best, fields of the cotton grass,^ nodding its 
lovely head among the pinks and browns of the bog 
grasses by some upland pool. What a catalogue of 
refreshment and beauty ! True, you may lie drier on 
your back, if you wish it that way, where the stag's horn 
moss grows, or the parsley fern — prohibitionists both of 
them and caring to have things dry : and again, as a 
climber you may come nearer heaven among the high- 
living Alpines. But you will not please the eye better. 
And peat ! — black, ample and bottomless, the source and 
patron of all water-logging : shall we not praise it ? If 
there were no peat, where were the heather ? 

But let me not mislead you : for the top of Glaramara 
is not bog, but as hard as nails — as hard, you will find, 
as the nails you are now painfully wearing. Therefore 
make a generous time of it on Glaramara ; and then, for 
variety, come home by the other shoulder, Thornythwaite 
Fell ; not by the left (or W.) of it — heaven help you ! — 
but straight off, with a right inclination, down the long, 
steep nose. A track then runs to Thornythwaite farm, 
and there is tea there, or at Seatoller House. Glaramara 

1 A Liverpool boy seeing cotton grass for the first time, and 
finding out the name of it, said that he didn't know before 
where Manchester got its cotton. 
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has tired out better men and women than you and me, 
reader. 

Stands the church clock at ten to three ? 
And is there honey still for tea ? 

Lector. It is much later than three, and Borrowdale 
church has no clock. 

AuCTOR. But it has cows through the windows, in a 
Rosthwaite farmyard ; and during sermons they low 
plentifully, and make all bucolic and euphonious and 
delightful to the spirit on Sundays. 

To Saddleback 

Did you say Saddleback, reader ? Very well, we will 
go there. And then I must tell you of the ways to Giller- 
combe and to the Gable, and to Haystacks for the Butter- 
mere fells ; and so cease from handling any longer the 
embarrassing riches of this valley, as a miser runs hoarded 
gold through his fingers, and Mr. Montagu Norman 
watches him and hates him, and wishes, as perhaps you 
wish for me, reader, that he would die. 

Of those fells which are isolated and lonely and simply 
individual — Skiddaw, from the S. at least, is such another, 
and Black Combe — Saddleback is incomparably grandest. 
When that earlier upthrust of our mother earth made 
Skiddaw, and not yet Scafell, the axial mountain of the 
great dome of Cumbrian rock, she made a goodly second 
to Skiddaw in its eastern neighbour. True, in distant 
aspects, as in sheer height, and in the beauty of outline 
also, Skiddaw is master of Saddleback : but for majesty 
when a man is on it and about it, for great hidden preci- 
pices and wonderful aretes. Saddleback is not far from 
the style and title of Scafell itself. You must not say 
this to real professional roaper, but you may say it in 
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private. And yet Saddleback has a dull flat skyline : for 
who loves it in any distant view from the south ? And 
its very name is opprobrious — a fool^ they mean, can ride 
it. Yet not many climb it, thereby spoiling their higher 
education in the art of walking wisely, not many out of all 
those thousands who look at it from carriage windows, as 
the train from Penrith comes first in sight of it at Pen- 
ruddock, then warms to it by Troutbeck, and at last is 
smothered under the glory of it all the way to Threlkeld and 
on into the woods and cuttings towards Keswick. These 
are six miles of 'parly third ' which leave the World's Best 
Permanent Way, the Royal Scot, the thunders of Shap 
Summit, nowhere: in the records of the L.M.S. those six 
miles under the great edges of Saddleback are the best. 

Be transported therefore, how you will, from Borrow- 
dale to Threlkeld. You now walk E. along the main road 
to Scales, where is a bread and cheese inn,^ if you have 
by now forgotten breakfast ', you are bound for Scales 
Fell and the Sharp Edge (map) — safe both before lunch 
and after it ; though in a very high wind it is apt to be 
catchy, like any other gap which makes a funnel. 

^ If hardy, you can sleep at the inn at Threlkeld ; and in an 
almost Alpine village — with both rooms and a good inn (the 
' Mill ') — at Mungrisedale, a place of great comfort and delight 
well known to a few who come and come again. It has pines and 
falling water, and commands the route to the great Bannerdale 
crags, and up the Glenderamackin vaUey-head to Scales Tarn 
and the ' Sharp Edge ' ; also it is the best centre for the Caldew 
Valley and the ' back o' Skidda.' Finally, it has a name to 
conjure with — ' the Dale of St. Mungo's Goose.' St. Mungo is 
the same as St. Kentigern of Galloway, the great patron saint of 
this northern Celtic fringe of Cumbria. Kentigern was a good 
man, and all but a Glaswegian, and his goose must have been a 
good bird too. But if it was the famous goose, its descendants in 
these parts, I am afraid, have since gone off the gold standard. 
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Walking from Threlkeld (Illustration X and note) 
you have the great ridges on your left above you, three of 
them : just past the inn, turn into the fields leftwards 
and work up the fourth of the lateral slopes. Scales Fell : 
this is a shoulder only, not showing, as the others, a 
* striding edge '. Sharp Edge (Illustration XIX and note) 
is a splendid rocky arete on the north or far side of Scales 
Tarn, so you can please yourself how far you climb 
Scales Fell before diverging to the right : your present 
aim is to cross on level contours over the beck which 
comes out of Scales Tarn and is a feeder of the Glendera- 
mackin. After that you climb up onto the spur which 
runs W., and is on the tarn's right as you look towards 
the foot of it : this spur is Sharp Edge : both it and Foul 
Crag are not too clearly laid out on the i inch map. It is 
a plain course however ; and when you are on the long 
summit of the mountain, say above the 2500 contour, 
there is a comparatively level run of a mile and a half 
straight ahead of you to the S.W. and W. When you 
have climbed up Sharp Edge — it is like the scramble 
along Cofa Pike (Fairfield) only more so — explore the 
fine cliffs which fall down on the north ; ^ then walk the 
summit along its S. edge, looking down the serrated 
main front. The full length view of Thirlmere from this 
point, seen up the vale of St. John, is unique ; and there 

^ Bannerdale crags, all the part of Saddleback to the N. of 
its long summit, and all Skiddaw Forest, is a very much 
hardened form of Skiddaw slate — schist and mica-slate. The 
razor edges in the more normal slate of Saddleback's main 
south face are to be compared with the similar effects of weather- 
ing on Whiteside (Crummock), which shows as grand a front, 
but is little seen, because not standing out in such prominent 
isolation ; indeed it is hidden entirely, and its seclusion has 
a beauty worth finding out (pp. 89 and 92). 
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is another j&ne view up Derwentwater also. You can 
come off down any of the southern ridges ; the orthodox 
choice is by the ridge that starts out from the main 
summit (2847). ^ut a better way is to go right on, past 
Knowe Crags, and then off the S.W. shoulder (Illustration 
X and note) : this gives you the full length walk on the 
top, with all the views ahead of you through space. If 
you are walking to Keswick, go by the lane on the north 
bank of the Greta, by Brundholm (map). And there is 
this longer, and more ambitious variation : — when you 
have come down from Saddleback on to the 1000 contour 
(High Row), you will strike a cart track ; follow it N. to 
the old lead mine (map), cross the Glenderaterra some 
mile or mile and a half higher up — anywhere at choice, 
when the dip is shallower — and come back by the opposite 
side of the dip on the high level track under Lonscale 
Fell. At the corner (map, 1250 contour) swing full W. 
and go to White Beck, still on a high level : follow the V 
of the track across the contours of White Beck, go across 
the saddle on the N. side of Latrigg, and so down the 
beaten track to Keswick, by Spoony Green Lane. The 
terrace walk in and out of the Glenderaterra valley 
and round to Latrigg is quite first-rate : you can 
add the slight climb of Latrigg, too, if you want the 
classical view up Borrowdale to end your day. Skid- 
daw House (map) is a gamekeeper's lodge in a sea of 
heather : the track to it is a good one, if you like the 
addition. 



To THE Gable, Grey Knotts and Brandreth 

The previous chapter mapped out the Gable for the 
well-girded walker. It remains to take you there, from 
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Borrowdale. The route by Stockley Bridge, the Stee and 
Aaron's Slack is for a return only, if you do wish to use it 
for the Gable ; it is a ' blind ' approach. The best 
approaches are by Honister, a very good top walk ; and 
by Sour Milk Gill and Base (or Bayes) Brown (2120), 
a stiff but most exhilarating way, full of thrills in the 
detail. Let us take the Honister route first. 

From Rosthwaite, walk to SeatoUer ^ and go up the 
old road, to the quarries on the Hause. At the new power- 
house turn half-left, and climb up by the tram rails — 
prosy but dry and rapid, if any steep gradient is rapid for 
you ? — to * Drum House ' (map) : — there is no music 
there to-day : the oracles, on this S. side of Honister Crag, 
are hushed. Here strike up straight to the left, and get 
well on to the ridge of Grey Knotts : the made track 
(' Moses' Sledgait ') keeps rather lower down on the 
Buttermere side of the ridge, and misses the best of the 
view ; Moses was not up there for his health merely. As 
you go along from Grey Knotts to Brandreth you have 
a lovely view down Buttermere and Crummock, then 
down the next valley to Ennerdale Water ; this full 
length view over the lakes to the N.W. is, you will agree, 
worth coming for, and the 2000 feet which you have 
already made, by the time you are on Grey Knotts, 

^ The front elevation of the cottages recently built there by 
the Buttermere Green Slate Co., is very pleasing. The effort 
of their predecessors, a quarter of a mile down the road, by a 
bridge — a group of houses called Mountain View, because the 
view of them is so jolly from the mountains — is in staggering 
contrast : this group of what the house agent calls residences is 
obtrusive because everything in the style is intrusive and alien. 
The galvanised iron building hard by fortunately wears mourn- 
ing, being tarred, so that there is no inverted Bella Vista in this 
case, since it hardly shows from above. 
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have been made easily. (From the dip between Brandreth 
and Green Gable, as you come off Brandreth to the S., 
turn half-right if you are bound for the Pillar : cross 
Tongue Beck, and go down the long green tongue to the 
left (S.) of it, to the moraine heaps at its foot : p. 8i.) 
On Green Gable the route next to be described joins you ; 
and it is an easy course then down to Wind Gap. From 
Green Gable there is one of the best front views of the 
great Ennerdale crags of Gable itself. A wire fence has 
come from the summit of Grey Knotts across Brandreth ; 
it will keep you out of Gillercombe (map) in a mist. 

Base Brown and Gillercombe 

We now give you the route to the Green Gable by 
Sour Milk Gill — two forms of it upwards (A and B) and 
one for the return (C). From SeatoUer, go along the 
Seathwaite road, but only as far as the horrid bridge of 
steel girders which takes the road over to the E. side of 
the Derwent (389 on map). Here climb a gate and keep 
up the same bank (the west) of the river by a good track, 
as far as Wordsworth's Yews ; one of these is on the river 
bank and will catch your eye ; what is left of the others, 
' those fraternal four of Borrowdale ', is up the fell on 
your right. (A) Past the yew tree, the track becomes a 
mere path ; following it, you come to the foot of Sour 
Milk Gill ; cross this, go through a wall facing you, then 
turn right and pick up a track which goes steeply up the 
rocky fell, with Sour Milk Gill on your right hand. This 
track begins between two large boulders, which are split 
away from each other. After twenty minutes heavy uphill, 
you strike a transverse wall ; turn left, and then go through 
the wall, to your right, by a sheep-gate. Then turn left, 
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and make up the nose of Base Brown. There is here no 
track ; the going is very steep, but good ; where there is 
any trouble with crag, work out always for a minute onto 
the Borrowdale side, to the left. Above you. Hanging 
Rock is conspicuous, a sharp point of crag which deludes 
you with the hope it is the top ; go to its left side, then 
work round onto it from the back, for it is worth exploring. 
All this climb is magnificent, both in itself and for the 
steep, racy views. As you go on ahead for the actual 
top of Base Brown, keep to the right, so as to clear the 
view down into Gillercombe. Gillercombe is lonely and 
sheer and grand — a great hanging valley, from which 
Sour Milk Gill issues in the usual broken waterfall ; 
the Stee, further up Borrowdale, is a similar formation 
with Taylor Gill as the escaping cascade. Gillercombe 
itself is most finely backed by the crags under Grey 
Knotts and Brandreth. On the near (E.) side of the beck 
in the combe bottom (before the white falls have given the 
beck its name) is a good and cairned track, running from 
the head of the combe, round under Hanging Rock, and 
through the sheep-gate which we just now used. The 
path is, of course, a sheep-gathering track, and was made 
neither by tourists nor for them. If you have the fortune 
ever to see a great sheep-gathering and disentanglement 
in Gillercombe, yourself seated on some high pinnacle of 
Base Brown, you will not forget it : to watch the skill and 
speed of sheep dogs, yourself looking steeply up or down 
on some trackless and unvisited fell, is one of the best 
ways to move an urban spirit off the pavement. — From 
the top of Base Brown it is a half-right turn (S.W.) to 
Green Gable — first a slight drop, then a gradual rise. 
(C) The return journey, suggested for use perhaps on 
another day, is to drop from Green Gable right into the 
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head of Gillercombe ; the line is north with a little east 
in it from Green Gable, and it is a lovely grass descent. 
Near the beginning of the actual beck, at the combe head, 
you will pick up the cairned track described, and from 
the sheep-gate in the wall, when you reach it, will reverse 
route A. Not many know Gillercombe, which is a 
splendid place for an hour's devotion. 

(B) At the yew tree by the Derwent (p. 140) go ahead 
only to the next stone wall, then turn up short of it to the 
right, and climb the fell, by an intermittent track, keeping 
on your left hand a stream which comes down just short of 
Sour Milk Gill. This track dodges up in circuits and 
zigzags from one to another of the spoil heaps of the old 
plumbago (' wadd ') mines ; on the way you pass several 
disused workings, with concealed drops and * Gaping 
Gills ' — one very awe-inspiring fissure going down from 
the face of the fell to nowhere, * Six Seconds Grike ' ; 
pitch a stone down it. 

On reaching a stile in a transverse stone wall, at the 
top, go ahead over the wall, still gently up, till you sight 
the crags of Grey Knotts which front you from the other 
side of Gillercombe ; coast round to the right of these, 
and then strike up half-left to the wire fence mentioned 
(p. 140) as running along the main summit. For a good 
walk, full of adventure and of shifting view-points, this 
route is much to be commended : it is heavier than the 
approach from Honister to the Green Gable ; but it is 
much finer, for it cuts out all the blind climb to Honister 
Hause and the drum house, and gives you a continuously 
fine view downwards, into Borrowdale itself, on all the 
steep part of the climbing. But I think that the climb 
by Base Brown (A) is the best of all — as it is certainly 
the steepest : it is a grand expedition. 
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Across Haystacks 

The route to Honister Hause and the drum house is 
the opening also of a splendid route over Haystacks to 
Scarth Gap and the ridge of High Stile. To Red Pike 
and back from Rosthwaite, by this route, is a full day ^ ; 
but if you are a sound walker, do not miss it. For this 
route by Haystacks (1750 map), when you leave the * drum 
house ' follow on down the other side of the saddle, still 
along the tramlines, (not up leftwards on to the slope of 
Grey Knotts), until you sight a rocky promontory below 
which almost divides in two a big bottom of bog : this 
bog is the course of a stream which goes over into Warn- 
scale Bottom (map), and the promontory referred to is 
rather S. of the ' F ' of Fleetwith. Cross the promontory 
itself, and then take a generous sweep leftwards for the 
top of Haystacks, a biggish tarn (Black Beck Tarn, map) 
which drains over Green Crag into Warnscale Bottom, 
being kept on your right. By a longer route, you can 
leave this tarn to your left, and keep close on the edge of 
the crags which stand over Warnscale Bottom ; there are 
very fine views indeed down the gullies there. From 
Haystacks, you drop very sharply to Scarth Gap ; and 
then rise again most heavily, for 1400 feet, to High Crag ; 
up this last ascent leave the wire fence (p. 99) rather 
above you, just out of sight on the left, with Buttermere 
in view below you on the right ; you will have firmer 
rock and better foothold. The country between Scarth 
Gap and Honister by Haystacks should only be done in 
clear weather : the ground is tricky — full of broken crag, 

^ From Rosthwaite to Red Pike may take you about four 
hours via Haystacks. To the top of Pillar, by Brandreth, 
Tongue Beck, and Black Sail, is half an hour less. 
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and you have to walk in a semicircle, which is always 
difficult ; there are no clear landmarks, only a sequence 
of obstructing, but most attractive and interesting, rocky 
knobs. It is a good country, and as good a test of skill 
as you will find outside the similar ground over Eskdale, 
to which we shall now go. 



Envoi, and a Word to County Surveyors 

Our next chapter is on Scafell, which is the cry alike 
from Borrowdale, from Eskdale and from Wasdale. 
Wasdale needs no separate chapter, for it, like Langdale, 
will have sufficient said of it in the chapters given to 
neighbouring valleys. Eskdale, therefore, will be the 
next dale in our progress, for the north is finished. 

To reach Eskdale from Borrowdale, either do the full 
march of the Scafell range, from Great End to Horn Crag, 
and so drop down by Stony Tarn or by Cow Cove (p. 196); 
or else go by Langstrath (or Grain Gill) to Ewer Gap, 
(Ure Gap) and so down Lingcove Beck, a fine route, 
varied in its beauty and little used. If you have a large 
rucksack, there is not much between the two routes in 
calculating the force of gravity. For, once on Great End, 
there is only a single drop of any matter — Mickledore 
and Lord's Rake — in the three miles to Horn Crag. 

In taking leave of Borrowdale, let us give it what is 
due. It is a wonderful centre — you can walk from it to 
Saddleback, Skiddaw, all the Newlands fells. Red Pike 
and High Stile, Pillar, Gable, Scafell, Glaramara, Bowfell, 
the Langdale pikes ; you can go to Grasmere and back 
in a long day, or to Wastwater, as well as to Buttermere 
and Crummock and Loweswater ; and in itself, Borrow- 
dale is in the very highest order of beauty. And yet it is 
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not what it was, with its widened road ; for rival bus 
services are up and down the dale every half-hour : the 
place is a hum and bother of cars. Borrowdale is splen- 
did ; but it is not now what once it was, beyond doubt or 
question the one place in which to stay. For a few days, 
if you do not know it, yes : for a long time, no. The 
quieter dales are the better, and the grandest of them is 
Eskdale, a great walking centre, with no place of populous 
resort, no Keswick or Ambleside, at the mouth of it — only 
sand-hills and a forgotten harbour. Therefore it has 
kept its peace ; and as for the limited width of its most ex- 
cellent road, why, in the name of heaven, should a cul-de 
sac be made easier for motors ? for what, reader, were 
our legs ? From the answer to this question, so I think, 
derive some vital principles both of aesthetics and of road 
and regional planning for county surveyors and for their 
brothers of the urban and rural districts. I give you the 
toast of A Happy Death to the Road Fund. 
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CHAPTER VII 
SCAFELL 

From Borrowdahj, by Grain Gill to Esk Hause — From Styhead 
Tarn onto Great End — From Esk Hause to the Pikes — The 
Pikes — From the Pikes to Mickledore — From Mickledore 
to Wasdale — From Styhead Tarn to Hollow Stones and 
Mickledore by the ' Cairned Track ' — From Wasdale 
by Piers Gill to Hollow Stones and Mickledore — From 
Hollow Stones to Styhead {Reverse route of the ' Cairned 
track ') — Down the Eskdale Side of Mickledore to Cam 
Spout, and ascents of Scaf ell from Eskdale — Mickledore, 
Lord's Rake, Deep Gill and Scaf ell Pinnacle — From Lord's 
Rake to Scafell Summit otherwise than by Deep Gill — 
From Scafell Summit by Green Top to Slight Side and 
Horn Crag. 

Scafell is a range of three miles of craggy tops, from 
Great End, which looks down Borrowdale at SeatoUer, 
to Horn Crag (2501, on Shght Side) the sharp peak 
which looks down Eskdale at the Hard Knott. The 
range rmis from N.E. to S.W. ; and alike from the 
Ennerdale fells and from the E. fells — Helvellyn or High 
Street — holds the skyline. But perhaps the grandest 
view of it is from the south — from Harter Fell or from 
Birker Moor close by, or indeed from anywhere there- 
abouts on the low fells which bank in mid-Eskdale on its 
S. side ; for from here the Scafell range and that of Bow- 
fell are seen converging, and the great amphitheatre 
which they make of mountains * in high consistory ' about 
the head of Eskdale is a composition in the grand manner ; 
Long Top (on the Crinkles), Bowfell, Esk Pike, 111 Crag, 
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The Pikes, Scafell, Horn Crag : these are the two sides 
of an arch, curving in towards each other and meeting in 
Esk Hause, the keystone on which they lean. (Illustra- 
tions VIII, IX, XI, XII, XIV and the notes on them at 
the end of the book.) Prolong these two lines northwards, 
criss-cross fashion, the Scafell range on to Glaramara, and 
the Bowfell range over Esk Hause and Styhead to the 
Gable and its outliers, and you have the central fells in 
the pattern roughly of an X, with Esk Hause, as the 
coloured contour map will show you, for the central point 
of the crossing. From this mass all the valley system flows 
outwards ; Borrowdale, Buttermere and Lorton Vale, 
Ennerdale, Wasdale, Eskdale, Dunnerdale, Langdale — 
seven spokes of a wheel, as Wordsworth in his creative 
and original analysis,^ was the first to describe them. 

The Scafell range can be approached from its N. end 
(Borrowdale) either by Esk Hause or by the ' cairned 
track ' ; from its S. end (Eskdale) up the shoulder to Horn 
Crag ; from its E. side (upper Eskdale) by Cam Spout or 
Rake Gill ; and from the W. (Wasdale) by Mickledore or 
by Piers GUI. We will give each route briefly, and some 
description of the range itself. (Illustrations VIII, XI and 
XII give the skyline ; identifications are in the notes.) 

From Borrowdale, by Grain Gill ^ to Esk Hause. 
At Stockley Bridge cross to the W. side of the river, but 
then turn sharp left, away from the Styhead route, and 
go up the valley (Grain Gill) which runs on in one line 
with the main valley coming up from Seathwaite behind 

1 Page 97, note (' Guide Through The District of The Lakes 
in The North of England'). How leisurely and tranquil was 
the style of our ancestors ! 

2 Grain is northern for prongs of a fork, fingers, and the like ; 
subdivisions, as in the grain of wood or the fingers of a stream. 
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you. Up Grain Gill, keep the gill on your left, but when 
the steep rise begins (looo on map) you cross it ; in a 
little time you can bear rather further still to the left, if 
you wish, so cutting out a corner to the top of Esk Hause, 
which lies away somewhat eastwards. This cut, however, 
involves very steep grass, better on the reverse journey, 
and it is more interesting to keep all the way by the main 
gill, with the gill now on your right. It comes down from 
close to (but not out of) Sprinkling Tarn. You reach the 
top of the rise at 2014, and here cross the very red stream 
bottom to a cairn on its far side ; this is the same stream 
as the one which you have followed since Stockley Bridge, 
and it is now called Ruddy Gill. You are here on a main 
route — indeed the high road of the district — which runs 
from Styhead to the summit of Esk Hause. The red 
stream bed which you crossed is interesting ; it has cut 
itself deep down into a line of weakness in the rock, where 
a shattered junction between strata has been filled, as so 
often, with a vein of haematite (blood-red) ore.^ It is 
indeed possible that all this modern ' highroad ', the 
much trodden gap or terrace running up between Great 
End and Allen Crags to Esk Hause, is part of a much 
more extensive primaeval fault which follows a direct line 
from Langdale by Rossett Gill to Esk Hause, Styhead, 
Aaron's Slack, and so down Ennerdale. This line is so 
extraordinarily ^ straight on the map, that it is the almost 

1 There is more very obvious iron at Ewer (Ure, really Ore) 
Gap, another shattered opening between the summits of Esk 
Pike and Hanging Knott. Mickledore itself is another case of 
the shattering of rock planes. 

2 The Windermere — Grasmere — Thirlmere valley line, which 
cleaves the whole district in two from N. to S.j seems to be 
another such fault, or plane of shattering. It is continued 
by the Glenderaterra Valley, northwards. 
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certain course of a great ' fault ' ; one vertical face of the 
rock has slipped downwards past the face of its con- 
fronting neighbours, leaving a step or sudden change 
of level. Where we now stand, the iron compounds later 
forced their way into the line of weakness, and Grain 
Gill has followed their example, eating out the softer 
rock. 

From Styhead Tarn onto Great End. If at Stockley 
Bridge, you had followed instead the main route up * The 
Stee ' (pass) to the Stee Head (Styhead Pass on the map 
is a silly vulgarism), you would have reached Styhead 
Tarn in about the same time, say three-quarters of an 
hour, as it has taken us to reach Ruddy Gill ; the extra 
walk — a fine one — between Styhead and Sprinkling 
Tarn will be your price for reaching the same point on 
Ruddy Gill. There is, however, a fine but stiff way on 
to the Scafell ridge, and it is a big time-saver, direct from 
Styhead Tarn : strike direct up the N.W. shoulder of 
Great End where it comes down to the tarn, leaving the 
precipitous face of Great End, as you climb, just on your 
left ; it is a first-rate scramble over rock, grass and short 
crag, quite safe for any able-bodied person and giving 
magnificent views into Gable and Kirkfell. At the top 
of Great End walk S. for half a mile along its flat top ; 
then comes a very slight drop onto a saddle, where you 
join again the main track coming up on your left from 
Esk Hause ; this main track is now to be described. 

From Esk Hause to the Pikes. From Ruddy Gill itself 
you go uphill for a few minutes to Esk Hause shelter 
(map) ; here turn right (S.W., guide post) and go up, 
with a slight further inclination to the right, along a 
gentle rise, the track being well marked and cairned ; 
indeed there is no better used piece of path in the district. 
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(A slight inclination to the left will take you down into 
Eskdale — no track ; to get off correctly into Eskdale, 
when there is thick mist, needs care with your compass.) 
The main, cairned, route to Scafell Pikes from Esk Hause 
is pretty well fool-proof in any weather, if you watch and 
follow the scratched and trodden stones. Ahead (S.W.) 
you climb up out of a small valley head, after a minute or 
two, with a stream below you on your right ; the source 
of this stream is your last water ; the grassy bank above 
its source is part of the saddle above mentioned ; the 
saddle joins Great End to 111 Crag. You now cross the 
broad back of 111 Crag (continuing S.W. all the way to the 
Pikes) by a boulder-strewn path ; from the stream last 
mentioned to the cairn of the Pike on the Wasdale side 
of the mountain is a mile of rough going. When on the 
back of 111 Crag, diverge to the left for a few minutes, onto 
the actual summit of the Crag, which finely overlooks 
the Eskdale edges of the mountain, with a great vista to 
the S. and W. In what still follows of the main track, 
there are plenty of cairns throughout i a slight down and 
up comes first, with Broad Crag, overlooking the face of 
Gable, on your right ; then a more considerable drop, 
followed by a longer rise to the final cairn, and to the 
shelter at the summit. 

At the foot of this more considerable second drop, i.e. 
before you begin the final ascent to the cairn, a route 
comes up on your right from the ' cairned track ' (* Guides' 
Route ' in I in. map) : like the route over Great End, this 
is a very direct ascent from Styhead and a time-saver : by 
it you climb steeply at the end, by the Great End route 
you climb steeply at the beginning : a cut down here along 
the head waters of Piers Gill, onto the Guides' Route, will 
give you a new way of return back to Borrowdale. 
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Down on the other (left-hand) side of the same drop, i.e. 
before you begin the final ascent to the cairn of the Was- 
dale Pike, a path goes down S.E. into Eskdale ; it is a 
good path and well used, down ' The Rake ' ; keep to 
the right-hand bank of Rake Gill down into Upper Esk- 
dale (on the map the gill shows no name, but it hits the 
words Upper Eskdale at the k ; nor is the actual track 
marked). This is a fine descent. The track from Esk 
Hause to Cam Spout is shown on the i in. map, and you 
join it a good way before you have fallen to the level of 
the Esk itself. 

The Pikes, at the summit, are plural — * the pikes of 
Scafell ', belonging, that is, to the real Scafell itself, 
which is the next top southward ; and * the Pikes ' is 
still the shepherds' name, * Scafell Pike ' a tourists' 
inaccuracy. So too is the horrid * w ' of the meaningless 
scaw : * sea ' being the same Norse word as scar and 
scaur and scarth, all of which have the same meaning, a 
place that is steep, cut-oflf, sheer down ; — the words are 
very common in the local place names. Scarf '1 — or near 
that — is the native pronunciation. 

Spend a little time on the lower Eskdale cairn of the 
Pikes ; many are content with the other only, the more 
showy ; certainly it is a fine cairn, and has the great 
views to N. and N.W., but the Eskdale edge of the moun- 
tain itself, as with 111 Crag, is far the finer. The panorama 
from the Pikes is noble ; but the mountain in itself is 
greatly inferior to Scafell, in dignity, in romance, and in 
its architectural ' elevation ' ; it is from the mere sur- 
veyor's elevation that it has won an undue claim to the 
primacy, from the bare abstractions of trigonometry : to 
the true lover of mountains it is a part, and a great part, 
of the greatest Cumbrian range, but in itself it is second 
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both in interest and in beauty to its heroic brother. Its 
splendour is in what you sec from it. We give both. 

From the Pikes to Mickledore. From the Wasdale 
cairn two routes start down at right angles. 

One goes N.W. to the saddle between Lingmell and 
the main range, then left (at a wall) down to Brown 
Tongue, where it joins the other and nobler route by 
Mickledore ; or at the wall join the ' cairned track '. 

Mickledore is the ' great gap ' seen everywhere from 
afar between the Pikes and Scafell. And who would miss 
Mickledore ? For Mickledore, therefore, we will leave 
the cairn — that war memorial hallowed with string and 
sandwich paper. You go by a S.W. line, with cairns and 
nail scratches to guide you through the boulders, and it 
is ten to fifteen minutes to Mickledore : nearing there, 
leave the track on your left and keep well out on the crags 
to the right ; from one of these crags (Pulpit Rock) the 
photograph (Illustration XI) is taken ; the notes on this 
illustration, will, if digested in situ, somewhat prolong 
your ten minutes. It is a grand spot, but you will find 
the top of Scafell Pinnacle — or rather of its Pisgah — even 
grander. 

From Mickledore to Wasdale. On Mickledore you 
go to the far end of its spine for Lord's Rake ; and also 
for Eskdale (down to the left) ; for Wasdale, turn right, 
straight down the scree to the N.W., just where the 
quality of the scree-slide suits your fancy. The boulders 
a few hundred feet below are ' Hollow Stones ' (map), 
volcanic stones some of them, which ring hollow under 
your nails, and which tilt about like rocking horses as you 
tread on them ; for a good deal of the rock there is lighter 
stuff, and more like pumice ; while the all but unbreak- 
able rock of Scafell's precipice above you is an immeasur- 
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ably compacted ash, fiercely disciplined and hardened 
to a flint-like stubbornness. For Wasdale, follow down 
the ' Brown Tongue ' ^ (map), cross the right-hand beck, 
then work out on a level contour to the edge of Lingmell 
shoulder ; go round this to the N.W. and so drop to the 
iron stile and the bridge described on p. 50. 

From Styhead Tarn to Hollow Stones and Mickle- 
DORE BY THE ' Cairned Track.' Before returning to 
Mickledore we will describe the * cairned track ' (' Guides' 
Route ' in the map ; who needs a guide ?), which comes 
round to Hollow Stones direct from Styhead Tarn ; it 
is your direct route from Borrowdale to Mickledore, 
Lord's Rake and Scafell, if you wish to miss out 111 Crag 
and the Pikes. At Styhead Tarn, turn left first, and go 
towards Esk Hause, by the direction of the guide-post, 
for a short distance. On approaching a piece of detached 
crag (on your right), close to the nearest base of Great 
End, turn right, through a bit of fallen wall, which runs 
out at right angles from this detached crag. To your left 
front, half a mile ahead, is a patch of red scree, which is 
part of a stream bank ; walk on this red patch and as you 
go you will pick up a cairned track ; follow this track for 
an hour and you will be at Hollow Stones. At first the 
track climbs up pretty steeply, half-left, under the Wasdale 
side of Great End ; then goes round above the head of 
Greta Fall (map), and eventually across the upper part 
of Piers Gill (Illustration VIII, and notes) ; the Greta 
falls are well worth a detour downwards, and the whole 
of this part is very grand, full of spirited things and having 
the exhilaration of all * high level ', horizontal paths. 
The corner round the Greta Falls needs caution. — The 

1 Here you are joined by the route which left the Pikes N.W. 
and made for the saddle of Lingmell. 
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saddle between Lingmell and the Pikes has been on the 
skyHne since Styhead Tarn ; and the track now goes 
through this saddle, not at its lowest point but some- 
what up the left-hand slope. After this the track does 
not fall to lower ground on the right, but keeps a level 
contour; this gives you rather uncomfortable rocks to 
go on, but cuts out a biggish fall and rise, which you would 
have in approaching Hollow Stones from below by the 
grass. 

From Wasdale by Piers Gill to Hollow Stones 
AND MiCKLEDORE. If you are coming up to the Pikes 
from Wasdale Head, and wish to see the grand ravine of 
Piers Gill en routey the way is this : — ^from Burnthwaite, 
after crossing a bridge over the stream ^ between Kirk- 
fell and the Gable, do not follow the main route to 
Styhead (made some fifty years ago) but fork right, by 
the capital * L ' of Lingmell Beck, up the old track ^ to 
the Styhead : this old track keeps along the valley bottom, 
with the beck hard on your right-hand side. Lingmell 
Beck is Piers Gill (Illustration VIII), and what you have 
now to do is to follow up its curve, keeping it, and the 
gorge of it when this begins, on your right throughout ; 
you cross the tributary Greta Beck, and go up between it 

^ This is the stream from Beckhead, Illustration IV and see 
p. I02j note. 

2 The ' new ' route from Wasdale Head to Borrowdale goes 
high up across the intractable washings from the scree of Gable ; 
for the through journey to Borrowdale, I prefer the old and low- 
level route, which goes on grass all the way. At 700, instead of 
swinging right (for Piers Gill) go straight on : all the rise on 
this route comes in a sudden burst at the end ; the track (fully 
recognisable) zig-zags up the last breast and has here become 
spongy. At the summit (1600) Styhead Tarn is in front of you, 
and below. 
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and Piers Gill, close to the latter. In due course you 
join the * cairned track ' high up, well under the side of 
Broad Crag where the ravine of Piers Gill has faded out. 
Piers Gill and the falls of the main Esk out of upper Esk- 
dale are the grandest rock ravines of the district. A few 
years ago a man fell into Piers Gill, broke his ankle and 
lay helpless for eighteen days. A trickle of water by him 
saved his life and he was rescued. 

From Hollow Stones to Styhead. (Reverse Route 
OF THE * Cairned Track '). The beginning of this 
reverse route is * bad to find ', as they say hereabouts : 
there are no cairns over the boulders, through which you 
start. From Hollow Stones take a contour which is more 
or less on a level with the visible Lingmell saddle, and then 
look for the rather faint nail scratches over the rocks. 

Down the Eskdale Side of Mickledore to Cam 
Spout, and Ascents of Scafell from Eskdale. Let us 
now go back on to Mickledore. As you stand with your 
back to the Pikes, Broad Stand (Illustration XI and note) 
faces you on the left. Turn left and put Broad Stand 
against your right shoulder ; then go down hill a few 
paces and you will find a narrow * grike ' on your right, 
some eighteen inches wide : this is Fat Man's Agony, 
the way on to the bottom tread and riser of Broad Stand : 
you can squeeze through the crack and have a climb up 
on to the ledge above it on the left and look about ; do 
not try any further ascent of Broad Stand. Going on 
again down the Eskdale slope, as soon as the vertical 
crag on your right ceases, and there is in its place a slope 
of broken crag and rock, begin to look out for a square- 
sided, dry gully, coming in steeply on the right. Up 
this you can go without rock climbing ; above it, you 
track up a lovely stream, and then reach Foxes Tarn, 
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a mossy pool with a large rock in it, close under Scafell 
summit ; turn right, up reddish scree, and you are on the 
neck which joins Scafell's main top, marked by a high 
conical cairn away on the left, to the Pinnacle and the 
high precipice (Scafell Crag) which lies above Lord's 
Rake ; the summits of this precipice are to your right. 
There is a cairn on the neck ; if you go straight across 
and past the cairn, due westwards, you start down the 
slope up which you will come by the longer of the routes 
(p. 1 60) from Lord's Rake.^ This way by Foxes Tarn is 
an excellent ascent from Eskdale, via Cam Spout ; nor is 
it a bad way from the Pikes to Scafell, if you already know 
Lord's Rake and Deep Gill. 

Returning now to the main descent from Mickledore 
to Cam Spout : — go down to the 2000 contour, and on 
your right a stream comes in to join the other stream 
which you have yourself had by you from close under 
Mickledore ; this tributary stream comes down a widely 
open lateral combe (the first of its kind, as you descend), 
and it is a good ascent from Eskdale up this combe, by 
the side of the stream, to the flattish ridge on the skyline 
(Green Top). The stream itself is not shown on the 
map ^ ', and the dotted path goes too far N. ; for 3162 
is the main top, whereas you will yourself hit the skyline 
ten minutes to the S. of this main top, and at a lower level. 
On this fine ascent from Eskdale, you will find this stream 
also to be a gem of a stream ; the route by Foxes Tarn is 
perhaps the more romantic, as it is also the more direct. — 
Six hundred feet lower down into Eskdale begins the 
long and beautiful shoot of Cam Spout, with a good 
bathing pool between its top and lower reaches. Keep 

1 The map is faulty here, as it is also in the lay-out of the 
crags round Great Gable. 
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Cam Spout on your right, throughout, in descending 
into Eskdale, and turn sharp right (track) some way 
before reaching valley bottom. 

MiCKLEDORE, LoRD'S RaKE,^ DeEP GILL AND SCAFELL 

Pinnacle. Illustration XI and the note should make 
clear the direction of Lord's Rake. — We are now back 
again on Mickledore and bound for Lord's Rake and the 
summit of Scafell. Soon after you have started up the Rake, 
you will see on the left a shallow cave — there is a biggish 
overhanging rock which forms the roof of it ; this is the 
climbers' route up Deep Gill. Have a look at it. All the 
way up Lord's Rake, keep to the side, against one or 
other of the walls of rock ; and use your hands. Near 
the top of the Rake, the way is choked by a big block, 
which fell two or three winters back ; get round to its 
right. Just after passing it, there is a gap in the rock wall 
on your left, and a wiggly little track coming steeply down 
it. This is the way in and out of Deep Gill for the un- 
professional but well-balanced person ; it is the nearest, 
cleanest and most exhilarating way onto the summit — 
quite safe, if you are sure-footed, and without rock 
climbing of any kind ; at the top is a steep scramble out 
onto the skyline. This route is called the West Wall 
Traverse. Starting up from Lord's Rake, the Traverse 
path, which is clear throughout and much trodden, hugs 
the right-hand wall ; to your left, high above you, is the 
arete by which the Pinnacle is climbed ; the whole place 
is Olympian and majestic. Soon after you have reached 

^ A rake is a straight sweep, a direct line ; whether vertical or 
horizontal or oblique. It may be a gully, a stream bed, or (as 
on Pavey Ark — Jack's Rake) a ledge. The name of Rake's 
Progress, the high-level head-testing route across the lower 
levels of Scafell Crag, is, of course, the jeu d'esprit of some 
' off-come'. 
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the scree near the head of the gully, and your path 
merges in the loose stones, the Professor's Chimney goes 
up on your left ; at the top of that, the summit of the 
Pinnacle is to the left, the ' Pisgah ' of the Pinnacle, from 
which shortly you will view it, to the right ; in between 
them is Jordan Gap.^ Where you are, the red of the iron 
is evident all about you — your own route up the gully 
of Deep Gill goes on in a straight line, following the 
direction in which you have been already climbing. For 
the last hundred feet the pitch steepens severely, and the 
rock becomes prickly, and defensive to the hand grip ; 
on a downward journey the effect is most noted by those 
who sit or slide. On the skyline, turn and look back 
down the gully ; you will see the first half of your route 
pitched well up against the left-hand wall of the gully 
down below. Facing round again as before, if you turn 
right, you will be by the cairn above Foxes Tarn, on the 
neck. Now, however, turn left and go round onto the 
Pisgah of the Pinnacle, up a short and easy scramble. 
The Pinnacle you cannot achieve ; but the promised 
land which you do see should well enough sufl&ce you. 
At your feet the kingdoms of the earth seem spread in 
austere and sweeping beauty ; rather, by the illusion here 
of depth and steepness, they rush up to meet you. Deep 
calls unto deep — the grand stern spaces under Mickledore, 
and the heroic frontage of the Gable, plunging to the 
valley : the harmonies of space sing a great music. 

If Pisgah's top is too cold for lunching, there is good 
shelter from most winds, and from some rain, in the 
circle of rocks at the head of Steep Gill, which is the 
next opening in the crags on your left {i.e. towards 

^ Rock climbers have always had a scriptural, covenanting, 
Praise-God-Barebones tang about them. 
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Mickledore and the Pikes) as you scramble down ojf 
Pisgah ; be careful not to knock any stone down Steep 
Gill, or to lose your apple. If, as you face down the drop 
of Steep Gill, you study the rock to your left, you will 
notice a track which runs out along the base of the rocks 
on your left ; it goes out to the edge, then turns left round 
the nose, and brings you back again underneath the far 
side of Pisgah, between it and the Pinnacle, in Jordan ; 
you may, or may not, like to explore this route ; there is 
nothing terrible. 

The climb up Deep Gill left you facing S. from the top 
of it ; to find Broad Stand, the rocky terraced slope down 
to Mickledore, turn left and walk E., with the crags fairly 
close to your left hand. You can go safely all the way 
down the slope, in clear weather, until you reach the three 
large steps, with their ' treads ' on a nasty angle, which 
are above Fat Man's Agony. This is the end of your 
exploration to the eastward. 

From Lord's Rake to Scafell Summit, otherwise 
THAN BY Deep Gill. Leaving on the left the entrance to 
Deep Gill, we are at the top of the Rake in a minute, with 
a tall buttress of rock on our right : then go down and up, 
and then down again. At the foot of this second descent 
you see a great scree-shoot going away below you to your 
right. There are now two choices. You may turn up 
sharp left, and climb the gully from which the scree- 
shoot has fallen : this gully brings you out on to the 
neck above Foxes Tarn by the cairn : the top of this 
gully takes some finding on the reverse journey. It is a 
desperate gully, sharp and subversive ; and quite safe. 
Deep Gill is much more direct, and much less messy ; 
if you trust your head and your feet, go by Deep Gill. — 
The other route, at the scree-shoot mentioned, takes you 
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straight across the width of scree, then' up the confronting 
slope (on its left bank by preference) and so onto the 
ridge above it, which is falling from left to right across 
your line of vision as you climb ; at its right, as on the 
right all the way up this last slope, is a curtain of rock, of 
the same formation as in the gullies you have come 
through from Mickledore : in fact, all this gully-series 
has run through a continuous ' fault ' under the cliff's 
front, and the steep up and down pitches in it are the 
results of violent folding, of compression from the ends 
inwards. When clear of this last confronting slope, turn 
left up the main fell side ; then left again, when you are 
more or less on the level and have now come up to the cairn 
on the neck above Foxes Tarn. The top of Deep Gill, and 
the Pisgah, and the way to Broad Stand, are then close in 
front of you (eastward) ; the actual summit of Scafell 
(3162), with its finely built ' man ', is some third of a mile 
behind you, to the S.W. Its virtues are in the view 
seawards. 

From Scafell Summit by Green Top to Slight 
Side and Horn Crag. This is a magnificent ridge walk. 
It goes off into the Eskdale heather, and either S. or N., 
to Horn Crag or from it, this ridge should be walked by 
everyone. On the way along Green Top you pass, on the 
left, the combe head by which the route (p. 156) past the 
badly mapped stream comes on to the skyline : this point 
is three-quarters of a mile north of Horn Crag. The 
' horn ', so significant from Eskdale, where it shows a 
steep drop southwards, is from the N. not much more 
than a rather definitive full-stop to the long grass ridge, 
but the actual rocks of Horn Crag itself are of much 
interest, and there is a pool or two of water to drink on 
the tops of them. To their left one or two fine gullies 
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go down into Eskdale^ full of Alpines ; but it is better to 
come through these gulHes from below, upwards, when 
they will not be found difficult. This whole ridge walk 
is finest if walked from Horn Crag northwards : though 
in either direction the crags into Eskdale, which you 
should keep close to your side while walking, are a con- 
tinuing wonder. The long arete of Cam Spout Crag, 
from the top of the ridge down into Eskdale, is one of the 
finest features ; in the map it is a W.-E. ridge, ending 
against the ' C ' of ' Crag '. To the W. and S. Scafell 
presents his dull, unglaciated contours, no more the 
monarch. 

The approaches to Horn Crag, and the ways down 
from it, are given in the Eskdale chapter. 

There are, of course, plenty of other routes, both on 
and off the Scafell range — Baddeley has persuaded too 
many people that the ways are few and rare and esoteric, 
only to be attempted with bated breath. But those who 
walk with their heads as well as with their feet, will find 
plenty of hberty. Without any detail, the following 
routes are given in bare catalogue, (i) From the saddle 
between Slight Side and High Scarth Crag (to the S.E.) 
make up one or other of the gullies to the east of Horn 
Crag ; they lie against the ' e ' of Slight Side : they may 
be wet and slippery, they are full of flowers, (ii) From 
the junction of Hardrigg and Oliver gills on Burnmoor 
(p. 213), climb N.E. up the dull side ; as a descent to 
Boot, this is tolerable, as an ascent it is cold suet pudding, 
(iii) From Dow Crag (a very fine precipitous crag on the 
lower flanks of the Eskdale Pike and one third of a mile 
to the N. side of Cam Spout) climb to the Eskdale Pike : 
leave Dow Crag on your left ; a thoroughly fine scramble, 
(iv) From the very head of Eskdale make on to the thimble 
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of 111 Crag : heavy climbing, but a brisk descent, (v) 
Lingmell summit gives perhaps the best view down 
Borrowdale, and into the face of Gable. 

But one cannot leave Scafell so. No man may leave 
the presence of a king waving at him a bare list, some 
desiccating catalogue, a piece of paper. Some full and 
willing reverence is due to his compelling majesty. Let 
us then say that in all weathers he is king — lord of the 
hearts of many who have climbed his precipices, and some 
have given their lives to him ; and of the hearts of those 
who walk his ridges and look in wonder at his glorious 
and impregnable beauties ; for all have given their love 
to him. Great in snow, when there is not a boulder 
showing along the summit, only the pad-marks of a fox 
trailing up to the cairn-stones ; great in a fiendish north- 
easter, when the back and the hands gang cold ; great 
in rain and mist, in the thick blanket fog, when sheep, 
walking some long grassy top, strike on the unbeheving 
eye ' in size like Greenland bears ' ; great in sunshine 
and bright weather. At his court men pay their tribute 
in each recurring year and in all seasons, and their worship 
does not seem to them ever to grow stale. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
ESKDALE 

The Valley Head — The Flanks of Mid-Eskdale — From the Sea 
to Boot and Dalegarth — The Character of Eskdale — From 
Dalegarth and Boot to Wha House Bridge — From Wha 
House Bridge to Esk Falls — Yew Bank, Hard Knott 
and Hardknott Pass — To Bowfell and the Crinkles — From 
Esk Hause to Boot — Boot to Scafell through the Heather 
Foothills — The Wastwater Screes and Burnmoor — Under 
Harter Fell and on Birker Moor — Under Harter Fell to 
Dunnerdale — Up Harter Fell — Any Day's March from 
Eskdale — The Eskdale Granite. 

The Valley Head 

Eskdale has a valley head pre-eminent for its dignified 
and stately beauty. There are many valleys in Cumber- 
land strongly characterised, stamped with individual and 
private excellence : an imperious skyline, or the splendour 
of one dominant fell, or effects of great steepness, or of 
length. Yet often these mountain powers are so set in 
the valley as to be out of true relation to the valley head, 
eccentric to it ; they are not part of the essential architect- 
ural quality of the valley ; you walk on past them, and 
there is still more of the valley beyond. Thus you may 
walk past the Pillar, or the Langdale Pikes ; and the 
valley still goes on and up, ahead of you : these great and 
characteristic features of the valley are so disposed that 
you do not see them as a back-ground, inviting the eye's 
single sweep, to the main valley head : and indeed to find 
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anywhere a valley so architectonic in its composition as 
Eskdale must be very rare. Consider Ullswater : from 
the lake itself the great valley system of Deepdale and the 
Fairfield range stands out of relation to Helvellyn, and 
the view which closes in the lake is composite, austere 
certainly and eloquent, full of deep and splendid tones, 
yet in mountaia architecture not quite a unity. Or 
Derwentwater,^ as you look up Borrowdale : a renowned 
view, and one most justly admired, yet it is not Borrow- 
dale itself which stirs us, not the composition of a valley 
head, but the lay-out of a receding distance ; the distant 
peaks are in themselves most beautiful, and have a lovely 
setting by their width of foreground, yet there is no 
sweep of mountains gathered about a true dalehead, and 
unified by this relation ; since the great Borrowdale has 
no dale head, or none worth praising ! for how tamely 
and with what undistinguished gait it trails away in the 
end, sloping up Taylor's Gill — itself a stairway leading 
up to something else ! And indeed this is the natural 
form of a deep, main valley. Wasdale also : what a 
grandeur there is in that one dominant fell, the great 
peak of Gable, striking at the roof of heaven in private 
splendour : but the dale itself turns to the right, roimding 
an unsuspected corner and running up a rather prosy 
incline to its real head, the Stee. And Ennerdale : here 
the Pillar and Scoatfell fling up the grandest skyline of 
any mountain mass in Cumberland, but, to the actual 
valley head, this range of the Pillar fells stands eccentric. 
Langdale has the same fashion : neither are the Pikes 
its head, nor is Bowfell. But the great fells of Eskdale 
are the head of Eskdale, standing spaced about it in a 
slow curve ; the waters of the dale come from all of them, 

1 Illustration IX. 
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and all from them ; the mountains are a unity, a logical 
unity and a unity in structure ; the curve and spacing of 
them is perfect ; they have great height and scale, and 
on the skyline of them — past Long Top to Bowfell and 
111 Crag — there is the stamp of personal character. Many 
valleys and lakes proclaim j&ne mountains, fine fore- 
grounds, fine enclosures of skyline — separate qualities 
of beauty : but I think no other valley harmonises and 
combines these beauties in so grand a manner, on a plan 
so architectonic. The mountain semicircle at the head 
of Eskdale is a work of natural logic, irrefutable and self- 
sufficient. 

This dalehead has great width, for it is a combination 
of two river systems : therefore to see the sweep of it you 
must be at some distance, and at some height — on Kepple 
Crag, for instance, or somewhere on the terrace edge of 
the valley from Kepple Crag to Dalegarth ; or you will 
have the panorama as you go up the flanks of Harter Fell, 
on the track from Brotherelkeld ; anywhere thereabouts 
is a grand look-out. The two bases, E. and W., of the 
semicircle round the dalehead are Long Top and Horn 
Crag (Slight Side) : from one to the other, from the east 
to the west, is three miles. True, you cannot from this 
measurement determine the circumference by tt ; nature 
is less precise and abstract ; on the other hand do not 
suspect a triangle, a receding point, as you may on a first 
glance at the colours of the contour map. If you look 
again, you will see that Esk Hause, in area so significant 
on the map, does not in fact count at all ; while Great 
End, a most prominent patch of the light colouring on 
the contours, and rising all but to 3000 feet, is blotted 
over by 111 Crag ; therefore at the head of the semicircle 
the eye travels first from Bowfell to Esk Pike, then across 
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to the summit of 111 Crag. Thus the vista does close in 
a curve, and not an angle, and the points in it are these : 
Long Top, Bowfell, Esk Pike, 111 Crag, the Eskdale * Pike ', 
Scafell itself, Horn Crag. — Between 111 Crag and the 
Eskdale Pike, Broad Crag is barely seen, and its flat top 
makes it not significant. — Long Top is an E.-W. pro- 
jection, all but half a mile in length and with a highly- 
individual profile, a level outline on the sky ; it juts from 
the N.-S. system of the main ridge of Crinkle Crags. — 
Esk Pike is nothing from the north ; but here, from the 
south, is a graceful climax to the long, humpy incline of 
the water-parting between Lingcove and the Esk; it 
well deserves its individual name, given about 1870 by 
Ward the geologist, when he was working on the survey. — 
111 Crag is recognised by the thimble-top on its right, 
somewhat below its summit. — On the Pikes, it is the Esk- 
dale cairn which is prominent, as always from Eskdale. — 
The long ridge of Scafell itself, a mile and half of it, as 
there is also of the Crinkles, is seen only from the end. — 
Horn Crag, Scafell 's masterly full stop, is a unicorn, and a 
well-featured one, commanding the long southward slope. 
The clue to this landscape is Esk Pike. From it there 
runs south for two miles a long downward-sloping 
triangle of fell, much broken and most irregularly stepped, 
but only in a quite small portion, near its base high up 
against the main range, coming above the 1500 contour. 
The base of this triangle is Esk Pike : its constituents, as 
you read southward on the map, are Yeastyrigg, Gait and 
Lang Crags, followed by Throstle Garth, which forms 
the sharp apex of the triangle at its S. end, where Ling- 
cove and the Esk converge at the pack bridge. If this 
irregular triangle of rock were a high ridge, it would split 
the foreground in two halves, so altering the whole 
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quality of the valley head. For with such cramping and 
sub-division of the foreground, and the sacrifice of its 
great width and depth, we should lose both the unity of 
the skyline — that slow majestic curve of the mountains 
which stand out behind in high triumph — and also the 
whole effect of scale, which comes from their relation 
to the ample and compelling foreground. Anything of 
higher prominence in the front spaces, anything cutting 
into them with finality, and closing the river systems into 
two separate valleys, would make an end of what we 
know : the two water systems, one from Three Tarns 
and Ewer Gap, the other from Esk Hause, would be to 
the eye what they are in arithmetic, two separate things, 
no longer unified by the solemn curvature of the summits. 
Recall the lateral valleys which run E. from Helvellyn, 
or High Street : they are parted and enclosed from each 
other by long isolating spurs : we have a sequence of 
deep clefts each in itself grandly backed against some 
rocky corrie in the main range, but each a piece of closed 
beauty. Here, however, we have a more generous effect, 
of beauty * widespreading and contemplative ', open- 
handed and broad-bosomed : the mountain background 
stands up magnificent, mastering the front spaces ; yet 
this foreground is itself ample and full of interest, and it is 
one. Nature has no such effect, in Cumberland, of scale. 



The Flanks of Mid Eskdale 

From the south end of the Crinkles and of Scafell, 
which are the two bases of this semicircle, or inverted (Ja 
there run out two wide banks or bastions of fell, which 
are the separation of Eskdale from Wasdale on the N. 
and from Dunnerdale on the S.W. The northern of 
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these, the wedge-shaped piece of fell which runs out from 
Horn Crag (Scafell) to the S.W., is itself sub-divided by 
Miterdale ; and at its seaward end, after the depression 
in which stands Eskdale Green, rises again into the very 
engagingly shaped fell of Muncaster, a lovely component, 
with its triple summit, of the western views from mid- 
Eskdale. This W. prolongation of Scafell seawards, to 
Muncaster Fell and Irton Fell, has some of the joUiest 
country in all Cumberland — rock terraces of the Eskdale 
granite, solid with heather, and full of hidden tarns and 
great beauty. The other bastion, that against Dunner- 
dale, starts at Black Crag, the saddle in the head of 
Mosedale, and prolongs the mass of the Crinkle Crags 
to the S.W. ; it goes past Harter Fell — one of the best of 
all the tops, whether to look at or to climb — then across 
Birker Moor, another ocean of heather-covered granite, 
and so to Devoke Water and the south ; but it widens in 
this last part and loses its shapeliness, until it recovers 
in a great climax on the slate frontage of Black Combe. 
Under Harter Fell, the bastion of fell separating the 
dales is some two miles in width, as you cross from Esk- 
dale to Dunnerdale : but Dunnerdale is running S., and 
Eskdale W., so that from Dalegarth to Ulpha, not so 
much further down the dales to seaward, you have a 
summit passage of four good miles. 

From the Sea to Boot and Dalegarth 

If you reach Eskdale from Ravenglass, and can bicycle 
or walk, go past Muncaster school (on the hill-top over 
Ravenglass ; 276 on i in. map ; avoid the main road to 
Gosforth) ', then down the hill, east from 276, by the 
road for Bootle and Millom ; but at the foot of the long 
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hill down from 276 turn in sharp left, through a drive 
gate which takes you on four beautiful miles of a private 
roadj past High Eskholme and Muncaster Head ^ (map). 
This way, which is not available for motors, is through 
the estate of Muncaster Castle : on your right, as you go, 
lie the sea-washed marshes of the lowest reach of Eskdale, 
on your left the fell goes up sharply, all rock and bracken, 
and it is a lovely combination. At Forge House (map) 
you join the road which comes from Ulpha over the moor, 
and down past the farm-house of Field Head : if you 
have yourself come from Ulpha, in Dunnerdale, you will 
have grand views, along this road, to the big fells north- 
westwards ; while the last mile of the road itself, where 
it runs down to Field Head, on the bank of a steep and 
dark ravine, is as good a piece of wild moorland road as 
you could wish (p. 69). From Forge House, make for 
the main road which runs from Eskdale Green up the 
valley to Boot : where you join it, there is a public-house — 
until 1 91 5 The King of Prussia ; its new and still un- 
naturalised name. King George, ' dates ' pretty well, and 
rather sadly ; they sang hymns of hate in the bar then, 
and the old historical association was submerged. Esk- 
dale Green lies away to your left, over a hill-top — a 
modern but mainly decent-looking place, though with 
some villa-Gothic in it ; you will be glad, if you see it, 
that its intrusive building style stopped there, just where 
it did, out of sight ; had it reached Boot, the grand 
reach of middle Eskdale would have suffered much. None 
the less Eskdale Green is a pleasant place, though too far 
down the valley for earnest walkers ; it is a place to park 
one's more inactive relations. You, their sedulous 
correlative, are going up-dale. — You can now dodge the 
^ The road coming in here was once public highway. 
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actual road to Boot : as you come from Forge House, 
do not cross the Esk at all but turn in sharp right, just 
short of a road bridge over the Esk, and walk up-stream 
on the south bank all the way to Dalegarth Hall : you go 
past Red Brow (map), a ruinous farm-house, near which, 
should you require it, is a foot-bridge back over the river 
to the Boot road. It is roughish going, and a bit dis- 
continuous, up this S. side of the river, but you will 
like it for the fine impressions of middle Eskdale ; and 
if one or two patches of lost track have vexed you, the 
round chimneys of Dalegarth Hall are your reward 
(Illustration XIII). At this point you come onto the other 
road from Dunnerdale which has dropped steeply down 
from the cross-roads by Devoke Water. This road also is 
a grand one, better in fact than the piece down to Field 
Head : as you walk down the last mile (if you cycle, you 
still walk) from Low Ground to Dalegarth Hall, you have 
a glorious sweep for the eye up into the dalehead, with a 
foreground of green fields and wood and crag. 

The Character of Eskdale 

Indeed mid-Eskdale is as good as Borrowdale ; less 
profuse, less broken and various, but perhaps nobler, if 
you admire a certain simplicity of plan. Steep valley 
flanks, with a lovely diversity of wood, come down here 
full into the dale bottom, over the river. The river itself, 
to Dalegarth from Wha House Bridge,^ drives hard 
against sharp banks and straight edges, penned against 
the southern margin of the valley by the hill of Arment 
House (map), and overhung by a procession of water-swept 

1 Here the Hardknott route comes over the Esk from E. to 
W.J by Coup Park (map). Locally pronounced Wah'se Brig. 
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alders : there is no better reach of the Esk than this 
one, and no rivers in Cumberland as good as Esk and 
Duddon. The valley as a whole is wide hereabouts, from 
Dalegarth across to Boot, and the central hill puts 
the river far away from sight and sound of the road : 
there is a charming little hill too, sharp-peaked and woody, 
which stands over the farm of Low Birker and gives 
friendly perches to a heron. ^ Then, above Wha House 
Bridge, the dale narrows, and is laid out on a splendid 
curve of great dignity ; so that you walk with an always 
changing distance, as you turn northwards. Going past 
Taw House, or Brotherelkeld, you have the last open 
mile, one of the loveliest, and full of wide green meadows 
and sheep ; soon after. Scale Beck comes down from the 
foothills under Scafell ; then the dale narrows and the 
river begins to pull its flanks well over it, and for an austere 
mile and more you have a long, deep trough, laid on an 
axis almost straight and with steep, undeviating sides, 
as the glaciers carved it out, and then departed ; this 
brings you to the pack bridge ^ over Lingcove Beck ; here 
the Esk itself, as you walk up it, comes in on a sharp turn 
from the left, and as you follow up you have the longest 
and grandest cascade of heavy water in all Cumberland, 
a generous half-mile of colour and sound ; and finally 
three miles more, with a hawk or two for companion, up 
to Esk Hause, under the long eastern front of the range 
of Scafell — cliffs, combes and ridges little known by most 
and therefore little worshipped, but for those who do pass 
this way, up the grand head of the valley, all ' characters 

^ Cumbrian ' jammiecrane '. 

2 Locally called the ' Roman ' bridge. You may say it has a 
Romanesque arch, but that is the end of the matter, so far as 
concerns Italy. 
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of the great Apocalypse '. And there is bog too, in 
these high places (quite avoidable by knowledge) and 
mist on some days, and a certain tracklessness, and the 
wildness seems to have shocked the nerves, or wet the 
feet, of the far-stepping Baddeley : for he is brief here, 
and apprehensive, and inadequate. To Esk Hause from 
the sea is some fifteen miles, bends, elbows, and all cir- 
cuits allowed for : from Duddon Bridge to Cockley Beck, 
ten or eleven miles, and two miles more on to Wrynose. 
From the head of Ennerdale, it is ten miles till you touch 
at all on what miscreant persons call a * real ' road. If 
length has it, where is Borrowdale, against these western 
dales ? If beauty, Eskdale is a rival. If loneliness, then 
Ennerdale, and Dunnerdale, and upper Eskdale are first 
and equal. You may pass from wood anemones to a 
snow-field, on an April day in Eskdale. And time 
would fail me should I tell of bathing pools and rowan 
trees in August, of Lady's Lep — precarious passage for 
both the sexes — and Johnny Dub and Kale Pot and many 
stepping stones — stepping stones complete, stepping 
stones incomplete, and * partly manufactured ' ; or of 
the mouths of old mines with cool, dripping water, and 
Osmunda Regalis, and white heather to be found on — ^no, 
you shall find for yourself that it is a good land. 

From Dalegarth and Boot to Wha House Bridge 

From Dalegarth Hall you may go up the river all the 
way to Wha'se Bridge by the southern bank ; or by the 
north bank till you are level with the Woolpack. So you 
need have no road. The south bank takes you by the 
farms of Low Birker and Penny Hill. From Dalegarth 
Hall, follow for a quite short distance the road for Low 
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Ground and Devoke ; before this road turns right and 
climbs sharply uphill, go through a cart gate opposite to 
you — it lies across open grass : the gate faces up the dale, 
and the track from it takes you to the force, through a 
spinney. 

The force is finely curtained by its steep walls of Esk- 
dale granite, and is worth exploring at any time, if you 
are close by ; as a fall, it is not as good as Scale Force 
by Crxmunock ; but after heavy rain it repays the cost 
of a long walk to see it. There is an exhilarating way 
right down the west cliff of the fall, from the Devoke road 
above : where the road, as it descends from Low Ground, 
swings left,^ cross a boggy patch to your right, and 
climb a wall close to a point where Birker Beck itself 
goes through the same wall on its way to the waterfall. 
You keep very steeply down, with the ravine sheer be- 
low your right hand. This is a lovely descent, and it 
shows you the fine colour and the texture of the Eskdale 
granite. 

For Low Birker farm, cross the Birker Beck well below 
the actual fall and continue through the same spinney, 
facing up to the valley head. Opposite Eskdale church 
(map) there are stepping stones ; they are generally 
submerged on Sunday. As you come near to Low Birker, 
the track goes up to the right ; follow it, and go past the 
front of the farm building, and so to ' Doctor's Bridge ', 
by the * P ' of Penny Hill. Do not cross this bridge : 
after a quarter of a mile of lane, go through the farmyard 
of Penny Hill, and follow on, with the river on your left, 
for Coup Park (Cow Park : map). Spothow ^ on the map, 

^ By the first B. of Birker Beck (map). 

2 For Spout-how (hill) ; from ' Spout ' Gill, the stream to 
the E. of Kepple Crag. 
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is a ghostj it was pulled down years and years ago. Wha 
House is not actually named on the map, but its buildings 
are shown, over the ' s ' of ' R. Esk ' ; when you are 
opposite to them, and the cart track is turning somewhat 
away from the river to the right, go straight ahead across 
one field, over a stile, into a wood and across a deeply 
sunk stream — inclining left there — and so through a 
rough meadow with a beck or two to jump over, as far as 
Wha'se Bridge— at the ' E ' of Eskdale (map). 

Alternatively, at Low Birker do not pass the front of 
the house, but turn up right, and leave the house below 
you on the left : rise to a slight col (it is at the * B ' of Low 
Birker) with a wood on your left, and so keep along a 
higher level, till you strike the joining of two walls, one 
on your left, one to your front ; these have two gates in 
them; go through the front gate, walk downhill, half- 
left, and you will join the lower route just before the stile 
and the sunk stream. This high level route is a grand 
one, if you have time to spare ; the track is not too 
steady in places, but the main direction is clear through- 
out, thanks to the magnificent view into the head of 
Eskdale. 

To go up the north bank of the Esk from Dalegarth, 
cross the Esk by a bridge (Trough House Bridge) which 
is on the road from Dalegarth Hall to Boot ; once over 
this bridge, turn sharp right, through a gate, and go by a 
lane, close to the river, as far as the church. Trough 
House Bridge masks one of the Esk's loveliest pools, cut 
deep in the rock. After the church keep close to the river 
all the way ; in half a mile beware of going left, uphill 
to Arment House ; keep right, still by the river, to 
'Doctor's Bridge ', which leads from the Woolpack to 
Penny Hill. 
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From Wha House Bridge to Esk Falls 

Similarly, if you are at Wha House Bridge, you may 
go up the next two miles of the river by either bank, past 
Taw House, or past Brotherelkeld (Butterilket). For the 
former, go through Taw House farmyard, through a 
short * lonnin ' with beech hedges, then across most 
pleasant meadows flanked by oak and holly growing 
against the bank of the river. On sighting some sheep- 
folds, up half-left, go through them (please fasten all 
gates) and cross Scale Bridge (over Cowcove Beck, map, 
by * Force '). Do not then turn up left, but go ahead and 
slightly right : there is a wall on your right, and you are 
here well above the river level. When the track begins 
to fall, go by it down again to the river. The track now 
comes and goes, at first with Heron Crag (map) high 
above your left hand. At 600 (map) you are opposite to 
the bridge which crosses Lingcove Beck (Bri. map). 
Here, for Scafell, you turn left, keeping the Esk still on 
your right : for Bowfell, you must cross the Esk ; you 
get the best point for crossing if you stand facing the 
bridge — which you must remember, is not over the Esk 
itself— and walk towards its left-hand side, where the 
Esk is widest and shallowest. If the water is high, you 
cannot cross at all, but must set out originally for Bowfell 
by Brotherelkeld ; but the route to Esk falls and Ling- 
cove Bridge is appreciably quicker from Taw House. 
In crossing streams, unless you can just splash casually 
through a not too wide spread of shallow water, there are 
two policies : one is to look for a narrow place, where the 
water is all under one bank in a rapid, or where there is 
a narrow trough in the rocks and deep water — then to 
jump for it ; this is putting all your eggs, hard-boiled 
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and otherwise, in one basket : the other way is to pick 
out the widest place available, where there are plenty of 
boulders and the water is shallow, and to proceed analytic- 
ally, splitting the risk into small parcels. The Esk 
offers practice in both methods, but in almost all streams 
the second course is the quickest ; you may put in a bad 
ten minutes looking for some heroic jumping point, and 
end up on the same bank, but not in the same temper. 
A Httle further up the main Esk, towards the falls, there 
are one or two opportunities for the jump heroic ; and, 
what is more, grand swimming pools. And this reminds 
me of a third way of crossing deep water : bathe first, 
and carry your clothes with you. 

For the route to Esk falls by Brotherelkeld, follow the 
road to the farm and go through the farmyard. (After 
leaving the farmyard, you will find a path coming down 
onto your own, from the fell above you on the right ; this 
is a corner-cutting route from well up the Hardknott 
pass. If you are going to the pass, from where you now 
stand, turn right and go up the fell obliquely ; in a few 
minutes turn left and go through a wall by a sheep-stile, 
V-shaped, the boot-catching kind : on the other side of 
this wall you sight the grass road up the pass, and are 
quite close to the Roman camp : this way is a pleasant 
use and gives a fine view into Scafell). From Brotherel- 
keld, making on now for the Esk falls, you keep further 
from the river than on the path from Taw House ; Yew 
Bank is above you on the right. Heron Crag opposite. In 
about a mile and a half you come full down to the bank 
of the Esk again, where there are some grand pools and 
wide, low falls of powerful water, cutting the rock away 
with the strongest of all the tools of sculpture. Yew 
Bank keeps to-day only one yew tree ; but it fares better 
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than Lingcove, where the ling does not show to-day — and 
cannot for years have shown — any vestige of itself or any 
twig or tatter. Why the surveyor marked * falls * in 
Lingcove, and not also in the main Esk to the northwards, 
is a puzzle ; doubtless it was teatime, and he went home 
and told his little ones that he had seen the falls ; and 
they told him never to go back again to that dangerous 
place, and he did not, for he was a careful man ; and 
shortly after he was transferred to Finsbury Pavement, 
or other more congenial levels. 

Yew Bank, Hard Knott, and Hardknott Pass 

From anywhere under Yew Bank, or from Lingcove, 
if you first go up its stream for fifteen or twenty minutes 
by the falls, it is a pleasant climb to work up onto the 
ridge which runs north and south past Hard Knott 
(1803). The ridge begins at Black Crag, the saddle north 
of Mosedale, goes south past 1570 and 1803, to Border 
End, and, from there, looks down onto Hardknott pass 
and seawards. From Scafell this long ridge looks flat, 
or flattish ; but any man who is in the bodily presence 
of it, exploring its actual person, withdraws the libel and 
pays the damages. * Knotty ' it is — another Glaramara, 
and almost as beautiful. Walk it on the Mosedale side, 
in the main, for the benefit of decent contours, but always 
from time to time work up into the gaps which open you 
the views north-westwards, into the long range from Horn 
Crag, past the Pikes, to the thimble of 111 Crag : catch all 
this over the water of a peat tarn, with a margin of red 
grasses nodding and fluttering in the sunshine, and you 
will not praise any unknown top more highly : in 
the places where man's foot seldom goes, beauty dwells 
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none the less (Illustration XIV).i Near 1570 is a tall, 
conical ' man ' ; who built him, and why ? Some 
philosophic shepherd of Cockley Beck ? — From the south 
end of this ' Hard Knott ' ridge, when you stand over 
the pass itself, you have in perfection the long seaward 
view which gives so much sparkle and freshness from all 
these westward fells ; below you, at the foot of a raking 
gradient, is the emerald of the valley — wider, here, than 
most dales, and curving, as Eskdale does in most views 
of it ; on the low gap to the west is Eskdale Green, flat 
corn-lands and a sandy foreshore beyond it, and to the 
left, the graceful skyline, always beautiful in the sunset, 
of Muncaster Fell. To drop from Border End to the top 
of the pass, work out to the left, to avoid crag. If you 
are going into Dunnerdale, from the top of the pass, you 
will get your direction for the quickest route by standing 
just on the Eskdale side of the hause, with your back to 
Eskdale, and facing half-right ; you make through an 
opening, which is close by you, in the rocky foreground. 
As you stand, you can see the whitewashed farms away 
in Dunnerdale and a broken kind of path dodges away 
below you south-east, right through to Birks Bridge. If 
you go this way, do not drop to river level for a mile or so ; 
coast along the sides of the valley on the flanks of Harter 
Fell and drop by easy stages, keeping W. of Castle How 
and only crossing the Duddon at Birks Bridge. — To 
descend to Eskdale, from the head of Hardknott pass, 
you may, if you wish, cross the beck high up and near 
the top and go by its south side, avoiding the main route ; 
there is quite good going down the south side, and at the 
foot of the descent you strike the route which runs from 

^ The picture is taken at some point on the way up from the 
bottom of Eskdale to 1803. 
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Brotherelkeld up to Harter Fell ; you hit this track at 
the site of some old stepping stones/ and a ford (across 
Hardknott Beck) close by a gate on the main Hardknott 
road : turn left, away from the Hardknott road, and you 
can then follow a terrace walk along the south side of the 
valley towards Coup Park, and so make for Wha'se 
Bridge. This high level path is delightful, along the 
richest and most brightly coloured reach of Eskdale. 
Hardknott Beck itself is also worth looking into — a deep 
ravine, its sides steep and clothed with oak, ash and rowan. 
This Eskdale side of the Hardknott is perhaps the pleasant- 
est pass walk in the district ; both up and down, and down 
particularly, it is full of good cheer, and colour, and rest- 
fulness. It holds no claim for grandeur, having none of 
the qualities of the Buttermere side of Honister, or of 
Grisedale. But for sweetness, this winding track over 
the ravine of Hardknott Beck is the queen of sloping 
roadways, where a man can step securely, and hold up 
his eyes to heaven without fear of stumbling. Having no 
fear, therefore, beware, just here, of turning your ankle. — 
Hardknott has supernatural gifts also. The clan of 
Pharaohs, a surname in this dale, sprang from this beck : 
a baby, so men say, was found in the bottom of Hard- 
knott stream, smiling and cool ; they took him away, and 
called him Pharaoh (so he became eponymous hero and 
founder of all the Pharaohs), because he was found in the 
bulrushes. Or such is the local variant, some strange 
new exegesis, from the book of Exodus. 

To BOWFELL AND THE CRINKLES 

Of the high fells, which you see from valley level in 
mid-Eskdale, Bowfell and Crinkle Crags will certainly 
^ Washed out in a cloud-burst in June, 1931. 
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tempt you. The Crinkles, it is clear, were so called from 
Langdale — it is interesting to count up those fells which 
take a name from their shape or colour, but have no 
particular congruity with cheir own name when seen from 
some one side ; thus showing which dale ^ held the sheep- 
runs on them, and so had need of a name, may we say, to 
teach the sheep-dogs ? From Eskdale it is only the flat 
table-top of the main summit of Crinkles which you see. 
Long Top ; the crinkling mile and a half set at right 
angles to this is only revealed, and then in a violent, earth- 
shaking theophany, when you have cUmbed there. You 
can easily combine the Crinkles with Bowfell, and throw 
in Esk Pike : the ambitious, if in stern training, will come 
home by the full summit walk of the Scafell range, to Boot. 
(A) From the bridge (map), where Lingcove Beck 
joins the Esk, you can keep the former on your left, and 
go by a track which runs right away to the big gap under 
Three Tarns (S. of Bowfell, map) : this track is sound 
and satisfactory, except for a few patches where it vanishes 
across bog. It keeps the high, jutting shoulder of Long 
Top, and the crags below this (map), full above you on 
the right. As you come closer to the great front of Bow- 
fell — soaring up, you may hope, for it is then most beauti- 
ful, into a sky of Ijright clear blue — the track keeps round 
the inner, right-hand side of a large jut of crag, rising 
somewhat ; then swings away to the right, and goes up 
steeply to Three Tarns. In the first part of its course, up 
past the falls and above the bridge, this track keeps out 
rather definitely to the right ; at the top of this steep rise, 
it swings in again closer to the beck, not far from the 

1 It is of interest that the Wastwater Screes — a Wasdale 
climbers' name — used to be called Eskdale Screes j for they are 
a part of the Eskdale fell and sheep run. 
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top of the cascade. You then follow the curve of Ling- 
cove Beck, having it below you on your left, all the way 
to the jut of the crag which has been mentioned. From 
the bridge to Three Tarns an hour is good going. If, 
however, you are bound for Long Top, and so for the 
ridge-walk of the Crinkles and past Three Tarns on to 
Bowfell — the better course — strike up to the right from 
Lingcove Beck, ten minutes after the head of the cascade, 
and climb out onto the saddle which joins Hard Knott 
Fell (1803) to the flank of Crinkles : your compass 
bearing will be east, with some south in it, when you cut 
out of Lingcove : how much south depends on how far 
you walk in ten minutes. When you reach the saddle. 
Black Crag (map) lies under the far {i.e. south) face of it, 
below your feet as you look down Mosedale. Turn 
left (N.E.) and make for an obvious gap in the skyline, 
which has Long Top to the left of it. If there is mist, a 
long gill coming down from there is a guiding line ; keep 
it on your left, till you are well above its grandly excavated 
ravines, and then, if you wish, you can cross it and have 
it on your right to the gap on the skyline : there is first- 
rate water nearly up to this summit. The stream in this 
ravine is Rest Gill — shown in the map, but anonymously : 
after its heroic and potent works done in the fault of a 
volcanic mountain-side, it slides mildly down past the 
north slopes of Mosedale Saddle, and meanders through 
much peat and its own gathering of dry boulders into the 
main beck of Lingcove ; it is an interesting companion. 
At the gap in the skyline, turn sharp left : the rise begins 
with a neat little rock problem which you can evade, if 
you wish, to the right (beware of the crags) or to the left ; 
there are some plants which flower here in perfection, 
and if you are the kind to care to search for them, you 
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will care also for themselves and will not rob them of 
the seed pods, which are their children and next year's 
beauty. The summit of Long Top (not far off) is good 
to sit on, and while you look about you, reader, I will 
just slip down to Esk falls and fetch a party up by route 
B. — Which reminds me of a man who once on a hot 
summer's day emptied his pockets here on Long Top, to 
drink more expansively, head down and with the utmost 
abandon, from a little rain pool in the hollow of a boulder ; 
later on, down in Lingcove, he remembered his pocket 
book, with all his money in it and return railway ticket 
to London. He found all these things quite safely, but 
he drained the little pool dry this time and gulped the 
spiders and the sediment and all there was. And since 
that day men have drunk from this little pool freely, for 
there is no grit in it to-day nor any impediment to 
thorough-going indulgence. 

(B) By the other route, you start from the bridge by 
the left-hand side of the cascade as you face it. This 
route gives you a better view of the falls, for you are 
closer over them as you climb ; later on, if you are aiming 
at Long Top by the Mosedale Saddle and Rest Gill, you 
must cross Lingcove Beck, some ten minutes after you have 
put the top of the falls behind you ; then go as before. 

If, however, you are aiming for Bowfell, you can, by 
this route, with Lingcove Beck throughout on your right, 
save a biggish corner. At first, after the top of the falls, 
the track keeps fairly well away from the beck : when a 
tumble-down wall comes in on your left, turn to your 
left, leaving the track, and follow the wall up for a short 
distance, until you strike another track, running from 
left to right through a bit of a gap in the wall ; follow 
this track to the right and it will take you to Green Hole 
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(map) ; it skirts away to the left, round the flank of Lang 
Crag, and on the shorter side of the big sweep made by 
Lingcove Beck. On a return journey you can trace this 
path in its reverse direction, which is easier to follow, 
right down to the main falls of the river Esk itself. 
It is finely contoured throughout. Green Hole is a 
favourite nook of the Brotherelkeld heifers : here, for 
Three Tarns, turn right, crossing the main beck as you 
fancy and as soon as you have cleared the view up to the 
Three Tarns gap on the skyline. If you want to climb 
Bowfell from its side nearest to Ewer (Ure) Gap, go over 
Green Hole (the track still continues) towards the foot of 
Ewer Gap, and then cross to the east side of the beck 
which there comes down from Ewer Gap, make up the 
bank of glacial drift — stones, gravel and sand — which 
confronts you, and then in a little turn half-right and aim 
straight up the shoulder,^ north-east, direct for Bowfell's 
summit. The final part of this climb is an excellent 
scramble, with broken crag and enormous slabs of vol- 
canic boulder. — This last route, by Lang Crag and the 
high level path to Green Hole and Bowfell's west slope, 
is the quickest and sweetest way to the summit of Bowfell 
from Eskdale. If you take it, walk down afterwards to 
Three Tarns and then home by the ridge of the Crinkles, 
moving southwards. The man who counted the three tarns 
was a pessimist : but in calling them tarns he was optimist. 
The chief splendour of Bowfell is in itself, in its own 
form ; though, by the fine views also from the summit 
down into Langdale, it repays any long labour in walking 
to it. Bowfell has a form grandly laid out : while in its 
detail there is some of the noblest volcanic rock in Cumber- 

^ Do not go up to Ewer Gap, you do two sides of a triangle — 
unless, of course, you are a glutton for easier gradients. 
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land. The strong upstanding lines of those great blocks 
and pillars and bastions, piled up to the summit from 
Three Tarns, are material for a whole Liber Veritatis — 
columns and tables of rock, once molten, then set in firm 
strata, then thrust up and tilted in oblique, rampant lines. 
No mountain in Cumberland has so heroic and severe 
a form in its detail ; the great lines of cleavage and dis- 
placement, as you cUmb up from Three Tarns and watch 
the boulders and buttresses of crag on your right, seem 
to proclaim that the angle, the clashing of lines where 
they cross and cut, is the most majestic of nature's 
geometrical forms. These effects, on the summit, of 
clash and stress are in strange contrast with the calm and 
simple form of the main outlines of the mountain itself, 
that peaceful geometry of the equal-sided triangle on a 
widely spreading base. 

But if the splendour of Bowfell is in its mountain 
structure, there is a noble surprise also, for those who 
climb it from Eskdale, in the raking view down its east 
faces into Oxendale. Here the mountain is a continuous 
ridge with the Crinkles. From Browny Gill (the name 
is from its colour, not from any highland fairies), along 
the ridge of the Crinkles to Bowfell's cairn, is a sweeping 
semicircle of two miles, or rather more ; and all the way 
the crags fall down into Oxendale with a consistent and 
severe beauty. Hell Gill,^ Crinkle Gill and Browny Gill — 
a trinity of good names — with their many tributary 
streams, are laid out fan-shape in the bottom of this semi- 
circle, as the map will show : and the fingers run up each 

^ * clear ' as in Helvellyn i — not as in Hell's Gate, by the 
Napes Ridge of the Gable : this latter name derives merely 
from that scriptural quality which, as we have seen, shines 
through all the work and nomenclature of rock climbers. 
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to a steep rock corrie, each cutting back into their scarped 
heads of crag. If you walk from Great Knott (map) 
along the Crinkles northward, past Long Top and Shelter 
Crags and to the Band, keeping an open view down on 
the right-hand side to Oxendale, you have one of those 
half-dozen routes in the district which you will catalogue 
as the truly great walks on a long rock summit : other 
places in your list will be the High Stile ridge at Butter- 
mere ; from Horn Crag to the summit of Scafell ; the 
ascent of Pillar Fell from Black Sail, and so onto Scoat- 
fell ; — and you have two more to add at your free choice : 
but you will include these four, high places where you 
can hear the trumpet tones of the precipices and, at the 
same time, the quiet harmonies of a softer land at your 
feet ; though along the mile and a half of Crinkles you 
should not walk star-gazing ; for it is a place all gnarled 
and gashed by old earth movements, which split and 
ground the strata and gave cause, even to the lion-hearted 
Baddeley, to short-circuit some of the sixty-seven (is it ?) 
separate tops of rock ; and it may be that a tortoise, if he 
cut the lot out, and so bungled all the views down the 
crag-faces — which would be just like a sedulous tortoise — 
might beat an Achilles, facing the limitless ups and downs 
with swift foot and keen eye. But we commend Achilles, 
along this great ridge. Keep well on the Langdale side, 
and watch the rock planes where old mother earth ground 
them together and pounded them ; some slipped and 
sank, and some were thrust starkly up ; and the lines of 
weakness in the planes of shattering have given the 
Crinkles that significant profile which they lift above 
Mickleden. And time's chisel, the ice and rain, is still 
busy with them, since first the crumpling of the old earth 
threw this rough mass into the form of mountain greatness. 
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The best panorama is from Bowfell itself — streaks of 
Windermere, lengths out of its ten miles of river course, 
(Lingmoor, between Great and Little Langdale, is in the 
north foreground of Windermere) : Eskdale, Dunnerdale, 
Langdale, Langstrath — Eskdale the noblest of the four 
valleys : the grand east face of the Scafell range ^ : the 
Buttermere fells, to test your memory (they generally 
beat it) — these are over Glaramara : a good lay-out of 
the ten miles from the Langdale Pikes past High Raise 
to Skiddaw and Saddleback — from Bowfell you look 
down on the Langdale Pikes, in both senses, for their 
greatness is from the south only : the prose of Helvellyn : 
and, lastly, a view into the Coniston fells from the north, 
with the sharp, recognisable scarp on the east side of Dow 
Crag to start you on your research into their names. 

Having visited — in whichever direction — Bowfell, Long 
Top, and all (or most) of the Crinkles, and having seen 
the sheep nibbling down the glaciated east faces of them — 
they keep high larders — you may escape in many ways. 
Best of all by Ewer Gap,^ Esk Pike, Esk Hause and then 
a left turn round and past the top of two stream heads,^ 
to the summit of 111 Crag ; and so by the Pikes, Lord's 

1 Illustration XII, and the note on it. 

2 Hanging Knott lies to the right on your way down Bowfell, 
with Angle Tarn and the top of Rossett Gill under it ; this 
lower summit. Hanging Knott, is worth a visit if you have time 
to spare. 

^ The first of these goes down at a right angle leftwards into 
Eskdale, and starts from a flat green saddle which is the hause 
of the Esk (look under 2490 in map) ; the second, which also 
goes down into Eskdale, starts further west and is separated from 
the first one by a biggish block of crag which runs down into 
Eskdale. The shelter on Esk Hause (map) hes rather to the 
north, further north than you have cause to go, and a little way 
down a gradual and open slope. 
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Rake, Deep Gill, Scafell and Horn Crag : this is the 
grand tour. Or you may turn down the Band into Lang- 
dale to Stool End ; a long and easy trot, the most blessed 
and speedy descent in the district ; or you may go into 
Langdale from Ewer Gap, round Angle Tarn — its waters 
are good to swim in — and down Rossett Pass, which, for 
a thorough bumping and dissociation of all the compacted 
elements of personality, has its rival only in the descent 
to Mosedale from Windy Gap. Or you may go south by 
Stonesty Pike and Red How — right off the Crinkle ridge 
by its south end, to Cockley Beck and Dunnerdale. 

From Esk Hause to Boot 

If you go home not by Lingcove (our way of ascent), 
and not by 111 Crag and Scafell, but down from Esk 
Hause into Upper Eskdale, your route is as follows.^ 
Go down the right bank (keep well above it) of the first 
stream which you come to on dropping off Esk Pike to 
the Hause. The stream starts from a green saddle under 
the 2 of 2490 : a second stream comes out of the flank 
of 111 Crag, and is at present hidden from you at its source : 
in a little time, as you descend southwards, it comes in on 
your right after you have gone down a long, steeply- 
dropping tongue of glacial drift ; a track has now de- 
veloped. Go right to the bottom of the tongue, then 
cross to the right over the tributary stream which has 
come in, and from now onwards keep the Esk well below 
you on your left. It is a long mile to the point where Cam 
Spout — a conspicuous cascade on a long, sloping face of 
rock — comes in on your right. Meanwhile you pass two 
significant streams ; the first is the great boulder-strewn 

^ See also the preceding footnote, on p. 186, No. (3). 
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bed of Rake Gill (p. 151) ; this stream comes from the 
nick in the skyline between 111 Crag and the Pikes, and if 
you look up you may see the silhouettes of those who pass 
from one to the other, 1500 feet above you ; the other 
is the first of the two streams (map) which come down 
the opening of Mickledore, the second being Cam Spout 
Gill itself. Dow Crag (Eskdale) is the fine precipice on 
your right as you are nearing the stream before Cam 
Spout ; it stands on the shoulder of the Pikes, with its 
base somewhere on the 1750 contour. All this last mile, 
and forwards, the track is good and useful ; if you err to 
the left of it, too low by the river, which should be kept 
well away from you, there is a Charybdis of peat bog ; to 
your right is Scylla, a high fell side of rock ; and a very 
glorious skyline looks upon both. From Cam Spout 
(Cam is cwm, combe) there are these choices : — 

(A) Strike away left, straight for the main Esk, some- 
where by its junction with Cam Spout (there is no track) ; 
cross, with the dry elegance which by now you have 
developed, wait for the dog to shake himself, and turn 
half-right : make across a big brown peat field — quite 
tolerable — ^in a south-east direction and go uphill, aiming 
between two conspicuous humps which you see some 
three-quarters of a mile ahead of you. After passing the 
saddle between them, you drop sharply, and at the foot 
strike a well-marked path which, if you follow it to the 
left for a mile, takes you to the pack bridge ; it runs down 
the left side of the long ravine of the main Esk falls, and 
the point at which you first strike it is not far from 11 12 
on the map. This track has come roimd the full bend 
of the river : you have yourself cut the corner. 

For the reverse route of A : — start from the pack 
bridge, at the jimction of Lingcove Beck with the Esk. 
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The track, as it climbs, divides the angle between the 
two streams and goes on up steeply ; it leaves the Esk 
well below on the left. (150 yards up from the bridge 
you can diverge to the right for the high level route (p. 183) 
to Bowfell, which runs under Lang Crag and to Green 
Hole). At the head of the Esk's ravine, the track swings 
right, then skirts generously round a great patch of bog, 
swings back left, and soon has above it, on the right, 
the saddle between the two rocky heads through which 
we came on the route from Cam Spout to the pack 
bridge. You may now either climb up to the saddle (no 
track), and go through it, as previously described, to Cam 
Spout ; or you may alternatively follow up-stream, 
without leaving the track at all, as far as the big bend of 
the Esk, at a point where you open up the view to Esk 
Hause. Here the track appears to vanish in despair and 
waterlogging : but on your right, running in a roughly 
northern line for some three-quarters of a mile, you will 
see a turf bank, which goes till you are level with Cam 
Spout. Walk on the top of it (one or two cross-streams 
are the only hazard) and bless the monks of Furness 
Abbey : as recorded in the abbey's Cartulary, they made 
this turf rampart to keep out the deer, which raided their 
sheep-run from the west, from Copeland Forest. To-day 
the bank has sunk down far into the peat ; and has lost 
also its original paling of stakes ; but it remains, to 
travelling men in this lonely place, a boon and blessing, 
and as stirring a memorial as can be found of that great 
civilising band, the Cistercians — farmers, architects, 
lovers of the fleeces of sheep ; themselves creators of that 
Herdwick breed, which sneezes alarm at you from the 
fell sides ; hard labouring men who served their neigh- 
bour (and yourself), and worshipped God in their works. 
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As you pass some day through the farmyard of Brotherel- 
keldj or eat your meal there, think gladly of the Cistercians 
who first built it as their grange and could not (as you 
cannot) spell its name, and reared their lambs on the same 
pastures by the island in the Esk. 

(B) After crossing the stream from Cam Spout, keep 
straight on by your original track, without crossing the 
Esk, to a large group of sheep-folds ; until this point the 
river has been a fair way to your left. Pass through the 
folds and then turn left and follow now close by the river : 
you have ahead a long half-mile of boggy ground, which 
shows no track, and for the most part such places are 
driest if you go well on the bank's edge, where the water 
drains off into the main stream. At the sheep-folds, to 
keep to the river you have turned hard left : when, after 
the half-mile or a little more, the river bends sharply to 
the right (at 1112 map) and disappears, you are at the 
head of the great gorge : climb now a little up, to your 
right, where the top of the scree touches the crags, which 
are beginning above and on the right, and you will pick 
up the track again. It is the Taw House ' drift road ', for 
bringing the sheep off Scafell ; from now on, for some 
time, it keeps a nearly level contour through the ravine, 
while the river, below and to the left, is falling sharply, 
so that you are soon perched up in a high place, with dark 
trees away below you and sharp rock, and wide, echoing 
cascades and great pools of clear green water ; walking 
out on a horizontal line, you command the whole ravine j 
and the depth and sound of it, with the primitive rough- 
ness of the path, and the high crags above, make this way 
a good and confident rival of Piers Gill. (From the 
opposite bank, route A, this effect is lost : the track there 
keeps out of all sight of Esk falls). When the crags are 
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less steep above you, the path falls a little more : when 
you are in sight of the valley bottom — just a corner shows 
of the level floor of it — and have crossed a loose patch or 
two of shingly scree, the path goes down hard and straight, 
coming closer to the pools and cascades as the ravine 
opens out. Do not, when you are down this long slope, 
go right against the river bank, opposite to the pack 
bridge ; for the path here swings out to the right some- 
what, avoiding a big patch of wringing bog by the river- 
side. When you are finally down on floor level, you walk 
by the track right away to Scale Brig at Cowcove Beck 
(map) and so for Taw House. 

For the reverse route of B : — when you have come up 
from Taw House to a point near the pack bridge, re- 
member that the track rises a little to the left (avoiding 
the bog mentioned) : you may lose the track at intervals 
after this, when you have gone round the bend leftwards ; 
but there are variant branches of it and what you have to 
do is to keep striking leftward and upward ; the im- 
portant point is that you climb steeply at first, since the 
path, in its course to the ravine head, has to be high up 
underneath the crags, which you see ahead, and well 
above you, half-left ; when you are up there, the re- 
maining rise, to the far end of the gorge, is inconsiderable. 

(C) From the sheep-folds still follow on by the track 
which you have been using ; its general bearing is S., but 
it begins by leaving the sheep-folds with a good leftward 
inclination ; the Esk (route B) is below, further to the 
left. Your track rounds the outer side of High Scarth 
Crag (map), crosses a good many streams — it is a well- 
marked path — and takes you S. along the right flank of a 
hollow depression ; on your left this has an irregular spoon 
shape, the bottom of the spoon lying below you and 
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its long axis going in your own direction ; the left-hand 
margin of the spoon consists of the flat rocky tops, in 
humpy formation, which mark the summit of the crags 
overhanging the ravine of the Esk falls ; the tops of these 
crags you see here in back view. Towards the far end of 
this spoon-like depression — the bottom of it hes through- 
out to your left — you come gradually into the heather ; then 
pass on your left a holly tree growing in a large split rock 
(' Holly Tree Rock '). Soon after this, you cross a stream 
(nail-scratched stones) which is flowing to your right into 
Cowcove Beck :^ you yourself keep half-left, in the 
depression next leftward from the one down which Cow- 
cove Beck is running. Through the cup or depression, 
in which you now are, your path coasts round the right 
side, on a semicircular course — the track is wet here, 
but you are on a wide, obvious peat track, banked up. 
At the far end of the cup, you begin to open up the 
steep view down into Eskdale, and will see your own 
peat track dropping down the breast to the right, then 
turning across again, below that, in a zig-zag. You can 
yourself take a short-cut off" it to the left, in a minute, and 
miss out all the bends until you are down at Scale Brig.^ 
It is a straight course then by Taw House. — This route 
is described in the reverse direction on pp. 199-200. 

(D) (i) From the sheep-folds do not take the leftward 
inclination of route C, but leave route C on your own left 
and strike up the fell, over the shoulder between Horn 
Crag (Slight Side) and High Scarth Crag (map) ; the 
rise is quite a slight one. When you have made it, you 

^ If you go through to the right with this stream and follow 
Cowcove Beck, keeping it on your right, you go past the ' Falls of 
the Trinity ' and can pick up the ' terrace walk ' (pp. 197-198, note). 

2 By ' Force ' on Cowcove Beck (map). 
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see a long valley running S. at your feet ; on the map, 
this is the valley by the word ' Beck ' of* Cowcove Beck '. 
Do not drop : keep well along the right-hand flank of this 
valley, with Horn Crag high above you, and hold this con- 
tour (there are a few cairns) as nearly as may be, dropping 
only a little, until you sight Stony Tarn in a mile and a 
half : leave Stony Tarn on your left. This is the * Post- 
man's ' route described in the reverse direction on p. 195. 
(ii) Or, after you have gone a mile from the saddle of 
High Scarth Crag, keeping as described along the right- 
hand flank of the valley, turn down left and pick up the 
track which comes from the * terrace walk ' (p. 197). 
This track, as you follow it, also has Cowcove Beck on 
its own left ; after a time it turns right. To pick it up 
from (i) most readily : — keep along (i) until you have 
passed all three of the largish streams (map) which drain 
down from the flanks of Great How into Cowcove Beck ; 
then cross left on a semicircular bend, first going as far 
to the S. as you think necessary to avoid the boggy ground 
below you ; there is a rather obvious crossing, by some 
dry rocky humps which lie a httle short of and below the 
watershed to the S., which itself conceals any view of 
Stony Tarn. You then walk due E. for a few hundred 
yards parallel with Cowcove Beck, but not in sight of it. 
This route is given in the reverse direction on pp. 197-9. 

Boot to Scafell Through the Heather Foothills 
The whole of the range of Scafell is expounded for you 
in Chapter VH, and the ways to it up either side of the 
Esk in the present chapter (pp. 175-7, 188-91). It remains 
to give account of how, from Boot or from near the Wool- 
pack, you may reach Scafell not by the Esk, but through 
the southern foothills, those heather-covered labyrinthine 
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fells which lie between Burnmoor, the Esk falls and Boot ; 
of this triangle the lower or southern half is made of the 
hard reddish-coloured Eskdale granite. The southern 
foothills of Scafell contain more hidden delights of shape 
and colour, and more hard walking, than any few square 
miles of the whole district. They are full of interests — 
hidden tarns ; mile upon mile of hard, rocky hillocks, all 
clothed in heather and built in charming steps and ledges ; 
the granite rough and prickly in texture, pink shading into 
red and into white ; the hills themselves not peaked, as a 
rule, but mainly steep and craggy, with slender sheep 
tracks coasting on the level round the foot of them. It is 
a land in which ways are hard to find, and where it is no 
great displeasure to be lost ; a land which tests the walker 
exactingly and is a delight to the true Cumbrian epicure. 
What a place is Stony Tarn ! land-locked among broken, 
rocky tops, and, like the Glencoin cottages, ' Seldom 
Seen ' ; gathering up all the quietude and colour of the 
heather, its waters ready to wash away life's sweat and 
trouble ; on the north skyline, quaintly balanced rocking- 
stones, which some glacier, with gentle work of thumb 
and finger, has poised there in a neat sequence ; and from 
the southern outlet of the tarn a rough-riding, devil-may- 
care stream ^ which for granite, waterfalls, rowans, holly 
and heather can have few equals in its brief river-life of 
a tortuous, headlong mile. Few know it ; and few pass 
across * Peplus Noddle ' 2— though there is a track there, 

^ Bleabeck. It crosses under the main valley road by a bridge, 
a quarter of a mile W. of Wha House. 

2 Peel Place Noddle (head) : many place names, in their 
closer detail as used by the farmer, derive from the personal 
names of former owners. Dawson Ground Crag, towards 
High Scarth Crag, is another and clumsier example — the limit 
of Dawson's fell. 
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mainly fictitious^ in the topographical gospel according 
to Bartholomew. Those who buy their pleasures with 
the crowd do not know Stony Tarn^ or Birker Pool, or 
the head of Miterdale, or all that hidden land down which 
a man passes from Horn Crag, making for Eskdale into 
the western sun — with hopes still of dinner at the too 
punctual Woolpack. Others, more stern, and looking 
for harder fare, sit on, plucking the rare bilberry on Whit 
Pike or round the shoulders of Hare Crag, and watching 
the sundown with long discourse ; for such in Eskdale, 
as for Milton's vegetarian Adam in his Eden, * no fear 
lest dinner cool.' 

We give you three routes to the foot of Scafell from 
Boot, and you will pardon me, reader, if in this labyrinth 
you sometimes think that the guiding thread has snapped ; 
at least there is no Cretan bull here, but only beautiful 
and kindly places, and in mist — your compass. But, if 
you truly are lost to path and patience, then remember 
that the sheep always curve round the foot of the hum- 
mocks, and so leave tracks there, beyond price and 
praising : in feats of civil engineering sheep, the path 
makers, hold first place. And even the best man-trodden 
path through heather will be only two boots wide. A 
sheep track has one boot's width. 

(A) By Stony Tarn to Cam Spout or to Horn Crag. 
The * Postman's ' Route. What postman first made this 
route known, we cannot say : but in his flair for piecing 
up short ways into one route he was a lettered man. 

From Boot turn right just before the bridge over 
Whillan Beck and climb to Gill Bank (not by the Burnmoor 
track), with Whillan Beck on your left : at Gill Bank 
turn right, and make gently uphill from the house, for 
half a mile, to Eel Tarn ; leave it on your right. 
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From the Woolpack, start through the farmyard and 
follow the * white crosses ' (p. 47) to Eel Tarn ; pass 
round Eel Tarn by the track, and put it on your right. 

From Eel Tarn your course is just E. of N.E. and goes 
to the left (not, as in the map, the right) side of Stony 
Tarn. Where the * white crosses ' strike away from Eel 
Tarn northwards, turn away from them to the right; 
this point is by two large rocks which lean against each 
other, so that there would be just ' man room ' between 
them. You will find an embanked track — an old peat 
route — and this is your path, N.E. ; in a few minutes 
you go up the bottom of a shallow ravine. The rise now 
is gradual to Stony Tarn ; the track goes over a good 
many steps, ledges and hillocks ; fifteen to twenty minutes 
should put you in sight of Stony Tarn, and when you see 
it, it should be rather below you to your right. As you 
pass the tarn, your track is rising steadily, and aiming up 
to the skyline (N.E.) ; it will go straight over the ridge, 
which runs left to right across your line of vision. You 
pass this ridge-top with one of the rocking-stones close 
to your left hand : the track is pretty clear in this part, 
and there is a cairn or two at intervals. You now clear 
a view of the long saddle which is slung between Great 
How (map) and the sharp rise up to the peak of Horn 
Crag. For Horn Crag, follow the track which you are on 
for the best part of another nule ; the top of the saddle 
is wet and boggy and your track keeps well below the 
saddle all the time, under the side of it, and crosses three 
biggish streams (map) which come off it into Cowcove 
Beck. Where the track is going over any of these streams, 
you can pick it up again, if you have lost it, by the trodden 
places on the stream banks. Throughout keep clear of 
the well-watered basin which is below on your right. At 
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the end of your mile, leave the track and slope up left and 
make straight at the rise of looo feet which will put you 
on the point of Horn Crag. — If you are going for Cam 
Spout and Mickledore, do not leave this track at all ; it 
goes straight on N.E., well above Cowcove Beck and 
making for the saddle which joins the S.E. shoulder of 
Slight Side (Horn Crag) to High Scarth Crag (1458, map). 
As you drop over the other side of this saddle, down into 
upper Eskdale, you will see large sheep-folds in the valley 
bottom : go through these : the track then leaves some 
huge blocks of fallen boulder on its right, itself swinging 
somewhat left to evade boggy patches. All the way under 
Cam Spout Crag (map) you incline a little to the left, 
well away from the river, until you sight Cam Spout 
itself. Climb for Mickledore with Cam Spout on your 
left, but not out of sight : for the falls here make one of 
the most spirited passages on the walk. — From the Saddle 
between Slight Side and High Scarth Crag you can also, 
if you wish, strike up sharp left and climb out on to Horn 
Crag through one of its gullies (pp. 160-1). 

(B) From Boot by the ' Terrace Walk ' to Horn 
Crag. This high level route, full of hard treading and of 
track-finding, is the most beautiful of all the walks on 
the flanks of mid-Eskdale. By it you make a good deal 
of the distance towards Horn Crag at a contour from 
which you look full into the Crinkles and Bowfell and 
Esk Pike : by the valley bottom, up to the pack bridge, 
it is easier going but you are more closed in by the steep- 
sided trench of the valley itself. Moreover, the terrace 
walk is through a whole world of heather. 

From Boot follow the main road to Wha House. At 
the gate which is on the main road here, strike up the 
fell on your left, after passing the gate ; your turn should 
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make an angle of forty-five with the road, and you cHmb 
by a narrow but quite well-used track through grass, 
rocks and bracken. In a few minutes your path touches 
the boundary wall of the Taw House intake ; this wall 
comes up on your right, turns, and goes in the direction 
which you will yourself follow ; you go through a gate 
and a small sheep-fold, and keep the Taw House intake 
wall close on your right (or a dozen yards away) for about 
half a mile, during which you rise steadily. When the 
wall begins to drop away to the right, you keep above it ; 
on the /ar side of the wall is a new cairn, the work of some 
off-come, which is a guide to you to work in rather to the 
left, as you now must, among the hillocks of heather. You 
are between the summit ^ marked as 1022 and the T of 
Taw House (map), and your course from here on, though 
with many curves in it, is northward. Two landmarks 
which you will now before long pass are the oblong 
foundations (turf banks) of an old peat hut, from which 
point there is a fine view over the valley to the Roman 
camp ; and a series of natural steps, full on the path, 
which show the deep reds of the Eskdale granite (' Red 
Steps '). A little way on from these you cross the widish 
stream course, partly flat rock and partly bog, of a tribu- 
tary (not shown on the map) of Cowcove Beck : having 
crossed this, you will not find the track too easily, but 
it inclines leftwards,^ and then noticeably climbs again ; 

^ This anonymous top is Whit Pike ; see p. 215. 

^ If at this point you find yourself too far east, you can go 
ahead by an alternative route. Walking eastward, cross the 
main Cowcove Beck (which is not touched by the route de- 
scribed above), at a steep and rocky piece of bank, just where a 
tributary stream comes into it from a rocky ravine to the north. 
After crossing, follow the main stream up its course, keeping 
it on your left (there is a track), past a three-branched waterfall, 
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for recently you have been rising only a little. On your 
right, throughout, are low heather hills ; and over and 
between them you look at the fine pride of Bowfell and 
his neighbours. Following along the track by the marks 
of boots and nails, and keeping a N. direction, you will, 
some mile and a half from Wha House, find yourself 
looking across a shallow depression at the long saddle 
which runs from Great How to Horn Crag (p. 196). On 
the side of this saddle, running from your left to your 
right, is the postman's route (A) : the intervening de- 
pression must be crossed by a generous curve out to the 
left, to avoid bog. Striking up the slope on the other side 
of it, watch carefully for the postman's path ; it is easily 
crossed without being noticed. From Wha House to 
this point is less than an hour, if you do not spend another 
one in path-finding. 

(C) From Scale Bridge (Taw House) to the Sheep- 
folds NEAR Cam Spout. From Scale Bridge (by ' Force ' 
on Cowcove Beck, map) a wide peat track curves gener- 
ously up to the left, in sweeps and zig-zags, till it reaches 
the 1000 contour. (To the left of it, there is a splendidly 
placed but now irrelevant path, straight up the side of 
the beck, with the falls under your left hand). You 
need not follow the curves of the main peat track, if you 
can face a direct climb : go to the right of it, uphill in a 
straight line — well trodden — to a bit of scree or quarry 
scar ; then straight up again beyond this, till you strike 

the ' Falls of the Trinity ' : here you are in a run of fairly straight 
valley. When the hill on your right, as you go up this valley, 
drops down to your own level, turn right, up a small tributary 
stream. Before many yards are passed you can pick out a 
passage over this stream, where there are nail-scratched rocks : 
you are here on route C, Scale Bridge to the sheep-folds near 
Cam Spout (see also p. 192 and note i), 
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the main peat track in the top right-hand corner of the 
slope ; from this point keep on the track. When it is 
more or less on the level it turns right, into a cup or 
depression, and runs along the left flank of this ; the 
track, though wet here, is well banked up and obvious. 
In some two-thirds of a mile you pass (on your right) a 
holly tree growing in a large split boulder, your direction 
throughout being about N.E. and laid on the summit of 
Esk Pike (left from Bowfell). After ' Holly Tree Rock ' 
you find the heather thinning away, and you proceed by 
* humps and hollers ' along the left-hand side of another 
depression, which shows a long boggy bottom on your 
right. Out of this the track curves round leftwards and 
northwards, skirting round the outside shoulder of High 
Scarth Crag. When you begin to drop on the N. side of 
this shoulder, and to look down into upper Eskdale, you 
will sight the sheep-folds in the valley bottom, and be- 
yond them the long eastward dropping shoulder of ScafeU, 
which is Cam Spout Crag. 

A man who was once reading his Hobbes, On the 
Matter Form and Power of a Commonwealth, flung it 
into the waste-paper basket saying, ' There goes that 
Leviathan.' You will by now, gentle reader, have done 
perhaps the same with me ; and you will have told me 
that with such stuff as this for pabulum^ mere bents and 
lank cropping, inadequate for the most mountainous and 
tough-sided sheep, the life of a man is but what Hobbes 
said it used to be, ' Solitary poor nasty brutish short.' 
Well, it may be you are right. And yet I hope that having 
travelled now over so many lovely citadels of the heather, 
you will have consoled your lost feet by the delights of 
the eye : and if you blame me still, may I teU you that 
all the tracks (though not the contours) marked here- 
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abouts on your i in. map are incredibly fictitious, in- 
adequately discovered, absurdly simplified, and altogether 
a hanging matter. So reprieve me, until you have dealt 
with the map. 



The Wastwater Screes and Burnmoor 

Even yet I am afraid that I have not finished with 
Scafell ; since from Great End to Irton Fell there are 
eight miles of it, and the two bastions on either side of 
Miterdale — the Wastwater Screes, and the fell from 
Blea Tarn ^ (map) to Burnmoor Tarn — have still to make 
their bow. 

Miterdale itself is charming, and has a cliff-head which 
is almost too good to be true ; it is so delicately composed 
and so securely put away from any sight of the passing 
stranger that it has some air of artifice about it or of 
' scenery ', as if it was made for the display of something — 
probably the dance of fairies. It is against the ' E ' of 
Eskdale Moor on the map ; the turn shown there in the 
stream, a bare symbol on the map, represents a jewel of 
a waterfall. The map, it must be admitted, is very prosy 
about Miterdale Head, and does not let its style rise to 
the occasion ; anything which lurks between the bounding 
lines of a 250 feet rise in contours has no existence for a 
map : which must be one of the reasons why philosophers 
say of mathematical science that it * abstracts from 
reality.' 

^ Blea Tarn is a good after-tea walk, by a track across the 
narrow-gauge railway from Dalegarth Station. It is a biggish 
tarn, beautifully set in heather and rock. You may walk on 
from the tarn to Miterdale Head, or to the stone circles by Low 
Longrigg. 
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The Wastwater Screes you may see in two ways. One 
is to walk (not motor) from the foot of the lake upwards, 
by the road ; you can appreciate the astounding rake of 
these screes, and their two miles of blackness, only at 
the pace of contemplation. You will see the best of them 
in the mile or so from Wasdale Hall upwards. The 
bridge (map) at the foot of the lake, across the outflow 
of the Irt, is also worth a visit, for the stupendous view 
up Hawl Gill. Do not make the mistake of walking Wast- 
water downwards, and of putting the Gable, Kirkfell and 
Yewbarrow somewhere in the middle of your back. — 
From the foot of the lake you may also get many of the 
virtues of the second route in addition, if you climb up to 
the top of the Screes. Keep the magnificent red banks of 
Hawl Gill on your left hand as you go up ; you then turn 
left and make for the top of Whin Rigg.^ You can also 
keep Hawl Gill on your right : both routes confirm the law 
of gravity. Hawl Gill (like Miterdale Head) is in the Esk- 
dale granite : it has cut down splendidly into a metalli- 
ferous fault, and is as grand a stream bed as you can discover. 

The other way, and if you can do one only, choose this 
one, is to walk the full length of the ridge of Whin Rigg 
from S. to N., looking down through the gullies of the 
Screes on to the surface of Wastwater ; at the S. end you 
start from Irton Fell. From Eskdale Green go past the 
Bower House (map) on the Santon Bridge road ; go 
uphill past 438, nearly to the top of a long rise ; close to 
and just beyond a roadside scoop for ' dimmel ' (or 
gravel), turn through a cart gate into a wood. As you go, 
keep left at the top for a scramble up Irton Fell — with all 
the estuaries and the Isle of Man in view, as well as 

1 Whin (pronounced Ween) is gorse ; Rigg, a hill — a common 
local surname, as is Hill elsewhere. 
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Wasdale and the Gable ; keep right, hugging the wall, for 
the top of the Screes. Immediately after the last trees 
on the right, half a mile up, climb over this wall by a stile, 
but still follow its line (among some of the most generous 
bilberries in Cumberland), till you reach the open fell 
just above the red sea of Hawl Gill. As you come up, 
there is a grand view into the fells which make the skyline 
across Eskdale. — Along the top of Whin Rigg keep as 
close as you can to the edge, looking down the gullies 
sheer on the lake. The greatest height from any part of 
the scarp down to water level is 1500 feet ; the pitch of 
the gully face magnifies this by a factor which depends 
on the vertiginous quality of the spectator ; on this 
grand threshold of Wasdale, those worship best who have 
the steadiest heads. Up the dale you can see the inn 
made famous by * t'girtest le'er ' ; * t'li'lest kirk ' is not 
truly visible, being too * li'le ' ; but with one eye on the 
tallest mountain and with the other looking down on the 
deepest lake you can, in thought at least, complete the 
Wasdale Quadrilateral. The black water, and the black 
rocks ^ sweeping into it, allow no rival in the view ; but 
when you do look up, the mountain which holds the field 
is Yewbarrow, a steep impressive frontage to the great 
background of Red Pike and the Pillar range. Past Yew- 
barrow, and down Nether Beck, came those jostling 
glaciers which here met the ice from Gable and Styhead, 
and in the conflict gouged out the deepest bottom ^ in 
the lake. Up Wasdale, Kirkfell and the Gable still claim 
that supremacy over the waters for which, in the ice age, 
they sent their armies to contend. 

^ You pass from Eskdale granite on to volcanic rock just 
after leaving Hawl Gill. 

2 258 feet (map, under the W. of Water). 
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In the drop between Whin Rigg and 111 Gill Head 
there are some lovely pools ; the fresh, bright colours, 
reds and greens, of the water plants in a high tarn are a 
refreshment on many heavy grassland walks. 

There is no need to go to the top of 111 Gill Head ; the 
best is over, and you can coast the S.E. flank of the fell, 
on about the 1750 contour, round to the high water-heads 
of the several tributaries of Tongue Gill (running S. to 
800, map ; Tongue Moor only is marked with the name) ; 
these fingers, and there is a handful, are pressed deep 
into the fell side, and if you go too low to the right, and 
become tangled in them, you will find autumn gorse 
prickly enough to have the back off a sheep : some day 
it will catch a proper hiker, with bare knees. Aim at the 
head — the S. end — of Burnmoor Tarn ; if you then walk 
E. or N.E. (track) you will strike the wide path ^ which 
runs to Boot from Wasdale. 

If you have time you may care to explore Hardrigg 
Gill 2 (N. from the tarn) on the flanks of Scafell. Alterna- 
tively, cut round the head of Miterdale to the E. and S.E., 
instead of walking onto Burnmoor Tarn, and go to the 
stone circles — four or five of them fronting the sea and 
sun on the long peninsula of fell which runs out S.W. 
The piety of the cartographer has a mind religiously full 
of Druids ; every stone circle in the county he populates 
with Druids. These particular circles of the bronze age, 
have not, I think, been excavated, though surveyed ; 
presumably they are burial circles, though one or two 
of them ofier a sinking barrow and six feet of good wet 
peat to the interred hero ; his urn would lie damp. The 
prominent jut of rock to the N.W. of the circles, looking 
so much like an interment barrow as you walk on die 

^ The old * corpse road ' (p. 6.) * P. 213. 
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track from Eel Tarn to Burnmoor, is not a barrow in fact 
but a hump of rock left by denudation. The circles are 
well worth the walk ; one, the biggest, is in fair preserva- 
tion and all are interesting by their situation. ^ To find 
them from Boot, go up the main track, to the W. of 
Whillan Beck, as far as a group of stone sheds built for 
storing peat (the peat must have come from the Druids* 
own bog, by the circles) ; then strike up the fell N.W. 
Keep an open eye, and remember that there are several 
circles ; half a mile or so covers them all. To find your 
way to Boot from the circles, go S.E. ; and when you 
sight Gill Bank below you in the valley, on Whillan Beck, 
drop down to the main route which is running from 
Burnmoor Tarn to Boot. 



Under Harter Fell and on Birker Moor 

The foothills of the range from Bowfell and the Crinkles 
are as beautiful as those of Scafell itself, across the dale. 
Not that any man would call Harter Fell itself a foothill ; 
it is only 2000 feet, but there is no finer conical head of 
rocky mountain in Cumberland ; to the W. and S. of it, 
however, there is another heather kingdom, with lonely 
tarns and untraced streams, circuitous sheep tracks and 
queer, prickly effects of granite, which make the water- 
heads of Dalegarth Force and of Birker Force a promised 
land for bright sunny days, or for evening lights ; this 
land is a rival to the beauties of Stony Tarn and Bleabeck. 

Of these foothills Kepple Crag is the shapely one 
which overlooks Eskdale ; the gill on its eastern side is a 

^ Similar situations are at Swinside (p. 216) and Samson's 
Bratful (apronful), over Blengdale (? neolithic). Samson was 
always throwing thin gs at the Philistines. 
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triumphant member of the commonwealth of waters. 
Reading the map southwards from Kepple Crag, into the 
mass of heather-covered fells, we have Tarn Crag/ half 
a mile north-east from Birker Pool ; next Crook Crag ; 
then Green Crag (1602, the highest point ; it has a 
finely individual shape, and is a landmark in many long 
views onto this tableland) ; and lastly Great Worm 
Crag, a long top, rather more dull to look at but not to 
look from or to walk ; it runs out to the road coming up 
from Ulpha to Birker Moor. 

You may reach this country by the track from Brotherel- 
keld to Dunnerdale, shortly to be described ; or from 
Penny Hill farm ; or from Low Birker farm. From 
Penny Hill farm follow the finger-post for Dunnerdale ; 
after passing a gate, where a wall goes off to your left ^ 
with steep crag above it, you turn right, climbing up a 
peat track (stony at first) which goes to the top of the 
scarp. At or near the summit leave it,^ more or less at 
will — the peat track is now striking ' inland ', behind 
Kepple Crag — and turn right, walking W. (seawards) on 
the top of a natural and very splendid terrace. You soon 
come to a stone-built peat shed of fair size, but not in use, 
to the right of which is another track coming up to the 
same level from near Low Birker. 

From Low Birker, if you approach the farm from the 
Woolpack, go past the actual farm-house, turn at once 
sharp left, go through a gate, then turn right, and you 
will chmb up to the peat-shed. 

^ Due west on map (but not marked) from Dow Crag. The 
Ordnance Map referred to in the Ennerdale chapter (p. 73) is 
much better here. 

2 See p. 209, note. 

^ A small stone shed gives you a good point to turn ofif. 
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From the peat-shed go on W. till you are near Birker 
Force, (go out to the right and explore its magnificent 
drop, and the immense boulder-scree below it), then 
follow the track left, * inland ' from the Eskdale scarp ; 
in three-quarters of a mile the track, going on a leftward 
inclination, brings you to Birker Pool, a smallish round 
tarn, perfect in its shape, its colour and its setting. The 
clue to finding the Pool — and the track — is to remember 
that the stream going over Birker Force itself comes 
from Birker Pool. If you do not like Birker Pool in the 
heather season, then may you never again eat heather 
honey, may you never again see good water except in 
a toilet set, may you remain rooted and grounded on 
the pavement. On the i in. map it simply does not 
exist; and some who have looked for it have found 
no reason to call the map a liar ; but those who, look- 
ing for it in faith, find it by the aid of knowledge, go 
back to it again, and dream of water colours which they 
cannot put on paper and which indeed no other man has 
painted. 

From the tarn, the track goes on continuously to the 
south-east for a mile, a very long mile and mostly up- 
wards, but it is a perfectly real track, if you are used to 
looking for one in heather ; you come out in the col 
which lies on the N. side of the summit of Green Crag, 
after a truly magnificent walk through rock and heather. 
From here you may do what you will. If you are bound 
for Dimnerdale, there is a great amphitheatre in front of 
you — the seating of it is on peat : go right, on to the 
summit of Green Crag, southwards : drop to the next 
col in the ridge, then drop slightly more, out to the left, 
and then coast right round the amphitheatre, in a direction 
in the main easterly but always high up under the rocky 
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tops, all the way ; there is a track, somewhat intermittent, 
and you will by this circuit reach Grass Gars (Grass- 
guards, map). For Eskdale, from Green Crag, turn 
north and north-east, cross Dow Crag, go over the stream 
(map) between it and Harter Fell and follow the track 
which runs to Brotherelkeld. You can drop down left 
off this as soon as you have gone through a five-barred 
gate : below the gate keep a stream hard on your left, 
and go down straight into Coup Park. (See also p. 209, 
note i). 

Under Harter Fell to Dunnerdale 

Cross Wha House Bridge and go through the gate ; 
then at a gap in the fence strike at once over the meadow 
on the right, to a five-barred gate in the far right-hand 
corner of this meadow, and so into Coup Park. A wide 
track curves up through the wood, starting out to the 
left first. When you are free of the wood, and half-way 
up the fell, with a stream to your right, turn left again 
and go obliquely uphill till you hit the banked-up drift 
road from Brotherelkeld. If you miss this turn to the left, 
(there is heavy bracken), keep straight up the fell, with 
the stream hard on your right all the way. At the top, 
the drift road referred to is slanting up the fell on your 
left, and goes through a five-barred gate in the intake 
wall : go through this gate, from whichever of the two 
routes you have reached it. Follow up a more or less 
dry watercourse to the right (this is still the track), with 
a rocky hump on your own right in a minute ; past the 
hump of rock, turn right towards a wall, then left, and 
continue with the wall on your right and a stream on the 
far side of the wall. The path is now well-marked and 
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carries you upwards^ past a fine ' rocking-stone ^ ', which 
is perched up on your left, and other outcrops of Harter 
Fell himself, till you reach the watershed. All the way 
the track keeps well up on the left, though there will still 
be a few patches of bog that you cannot avoid. You go 
through a sheep-stile (style, anti-sheep) in the wall which 
parts Brotherelkeld fell from that of Grass Gars ; then, 
after rising a little more, the path gives you your first 
view over Dunnerdale. In five minutes more it comes 
to a small and very much tumbled-down sheepfold, a 
mere circle of stones : on your right, on the far side of 
the beck which runs to Dunnerdale, a wall strikes down 
vertically to the stream side. Turn right ^ (the track 
does this in several branches) and cross the beck, at a 

^ Here, from the seaward or south-west side of the beck 
which has been on your right, a track comes in direct from 
Penny Hill. At the bifurcation referred to on p. 206, keep up 
left, with a wall at your left for nearly half a mile. Cross a 
beck steeply, at a V-shaped crossing, turn half-right, keep up 
the valley of this same beck, go out left (cairns) in a couple of 
minutes on to a wide open space of moor, cross this half-right 
(cairns), and then in another five minutes, more or less, you 
will strike and cross the beck mentioned in the first line of this 
note. There is a wall on its far side, and the * rocking stone * 
is beyond it, up a ridge, 

' Like a sea-beast crawled forth, that on a shelf 
Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sun itself.' 
Further down, on the slope to Grass Gars, you might expect to 
meet the Leach Gatherer himself; there is an air of lonely 
resolution about. 

2 If you do not cross the beck, you can keep high up still to 
the left of it, cut round the corner of Brandy Crag (map) through 
a tumble-down wall, and so pick up a track which runs direct 
to Birks. If you want to reach the dalehead, this cutting out 
of Grass Gars saves time, and there is a fine view into Sea- 
thwaite fells as you walk. 
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well-trodden passage, rather below the point where the 
wall hits it. From here keep the stream, a most delight- 
ful one, on your left all the way down to Grass Gars ; 
at this farm recross the stream by a foot-bridge, go 
through a gate and follow a wide cart track from Grass 
Gars north-east to Birks farm : or, crossing by this same 
bridge, and going through the gate, then turn sharp 
right, and follow down the left-hand side of the beck 
to Fiddle Steps (' stepping stones ', map) : or, without 
crossing the foot-bridge at all, turn right, through the 
farmyard of Grass Gars, and follow the wide cart track 
south to Stonythwaite, and so by Stonythwaite Rake 
down to High Wallabarrow, to Wordsworth's stepping 
stones (map ; also ' Foot-bridge '), and to Seathwaite. 
More detail of these routes from Grass Gars is given 
in the Dunnerdale chapter ; the last two are entirely 
magnificent. 

If you go by the main Hardknott pass from Eskdale to 
Dunnerdale, and do not want to go by Cockley Beck (see 
also p. 178), you can, on the lower part of the Dunnerdale 
side of the pass, turn off the main pass road to the right, 
immediately after crossing a high-built bridge over a 
stream, with a fine cascade just below you ; start away 
to the right, down the gorge of this stream, keeping it 
well oflf your right hand, then drop (half-left) in a quarter 
of a mile through a sheep-dipping fold, and go past 
Black Hall. You then follow the farm road down the 
Duddon, through one gate, and cross some stepping 
stones ^ on to Dale Head's land on the opposite bank. 
Should the stones be under water, follow the Black Hall 
cart road till you are opposite to Hinning House (map) — 
there was a ford here — then swing away from the river 

^ Not shown on map. 
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again ; but this cart track along to Birks Bridge is nothing 
like as good as the map suggests^ and full of water. 



Up Harter Fell 

Seen from near Eskdale Green, Harter Fell is both the 
substance and the guardian of mid-Eskdale ; its modelling 
echoes Bowfell ; the view from it, seawards, is of peculiar 
beauty, as also is the grand vista into the dalehead ; and 
the mountain's own summit is a spirited piece of rock 
building — there are three separate tops of hard, nail- 
worthy volcanic rock, each with a pretty little scramble 
to its own cairn. There and back is an easy half-day from 
anywhere in mid-Eskdale. You may go straight ' up and 
at it ', from Coup Park, then striking rather leftwards — 
there is some good scrambling this way ; and there is no 
particular track by any way. You may go up the long N. 
shoulder which runs down to the Hardknott pass ; or 
up the other (W.) shoulder which comes down to the 
path described on pp. 208-9. The last is the best descent 
if you go up by direct attack. The N. shoulder gives a 
most interesting view of the * parade ground ' by the 
Roman camp (p. 44). Harter Fell has some good 
bilberries ; and, more generally, from all who have 
climbed it, a good name and affection. 

A Day's March from Eskdale 

You can walk from Eskdale to and from the following 
of the big fells inside a day. I shall assume that you have 
read, or will read, the other chapters, and that you are in 
reasonable condition ; until you are, the prescription is 
Stony Tarn before breakfast, Birker Pool before lunch 
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(alfresco), and Harter Fell direct from Birker Pool about 
tea-time ', this cross route to the top of Harter whets the 
hope of dinner. 

Here then is the catalogue. By Burnmoor and Black 
Sail to Pillar Fell and Steeple ; home by Windy Gap — a 
heavy day. To the Gable — nothing out of normal ; if 
ambitious, come home by Styhead and Esk Hause. The 
Scafell range. Bowfell and the Crinkles. Over to Dimner- 
dale by Hardknott ; then up Grey Friars ^ and along 
Carrs and Brim Fell to the Old Man ; home by Dow 
Crag, Walna Scar, Fiddle Steps, Grass Gars and under 
the west side of Harter Fell — a grand day, not as heavy 
as the Pillar. The Langdale Pikes and back is possible 
(and the mere view of them, which is very grand, from 
the north of Blca Tarn, quite easy), but the double passage 
of Wrynose Bottom is a little wearisome. The inventive 
can extend this list by study of the map. 

The Eskdale Granite 

Before leaving the manifold splendours of Eskdale, we 
will map out the limits of the granite. This we shall do 
by following out its ' inland ' boundary — the line, that is, 
which parts the granite from the volcanic rock : through- 
out, the Eskdale granite lies to the seaward side of the line 
described, however that line may haver or waver. 

The Eskdale granite begins near Easthwaite ^, (locally 
' Yest*t '), a farm by the outflowing of Wastwater (and 

1 See chapter IX. 

2 For the northern delimitation of this area, acknowledgment 
is due to the valuable and closely detailed article by A. R. 
Dwerryhouse in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, 
Vol. 65, (1909). 
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the volcanic rock abuts on the east, the inland, side of the 
line). It then runs up Whin Rigg, enclosing in its area 
Hawl Gill, but not the summit of Whin Rigg ; falls to 
Miterdale Head ^ farm ; strikes up the fell east towards 
Eskdale, (passing just south of the stone circles), and then 
goes up sharp north, in an intruding patch, on to the 
flank of Scafell. To trace this Scafell area of the granite 
you walk as follows : — go past the east shore of Burnmoor 
Tarn (the granite being on your right) ; then keep Hard- 
rigg Gill a little to your right hand and climb up it where 
it comes out of the round, unglaciated side of Scafell, 
to the 1 100 contour (under the * G * of Gill in i in. map). 
The granite here crosses the stream — ^to the right or east ; 
you are at the head now of a most beautiful and little 
known cascade, which is running through the granite ; 
and in the cutting of the stream bottom, as you cross to 
the east, you can see the junction of the granite with the 
volcanic rock of Scafell ; all up the gill the granite has 
been of lovely colours, white, pink, greenish, and all the 
shades there are of yellow and brown, as the rock ^ lies 
dry in the sun or splashed by the water. — The boundary 
now runs back again southwards across Broad Tongue 
(map) ; but rising 200 feet, on the eastern side of the 
gill. As it rises, it crosses the tributary Oliver Gill, 
another hidden beauty in the catalogue of falling waters ; 

^ To be distinguished from the ' head ' of the dale itself, as 
described on p. 201. On either bank of the Mite, from the farm 
mentioned up to the cliff head, there is a narrow band, a long 
projection, of the granite running north and bounding the Mite 
and closing it in at the dalehead. 

* There are some deep bathing — not swimming — pools in 
this beck which are filled not with mere water, but with some- 
thing so aerated as to make you think you are bathing in cham- 
pagne. The actual taste is normal — very good water indeed. 
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the gill comes down over a great bastion of rock, crowned 
with golden autumn gorse and a touch of heather ; below 
is the same wonderful texture and colour in the granite. 
At Blaeberry How (a western point from the Great How 
marked on the i in. map) the boundary is at the 1350 con- 
tour ; it then falls, along the front of Great How (the line 
of crags is locally ' Black App'n ') ; crosses, at 1200 feet 
near a sheepfold, over Brockshaw Beck, a biggish tributary 
of Whillan Beck lying in a wide, shallow depression ; and 
then skirts round the outflow of Stony Tarn. All the way 
there are junctions of the granite with volcanic rock, the 
latter altered to a coarse breccia or the former brought to 
a finer texture. The boundary then goes more eastwards, 
to near Scale bridge, which is above the junction of Scale 
Beck (' Cowcove Beck ' in map) with the Esk — gruelling 
country this ; but it has some white heather among the pink. 
— On the way from Brockshaw Beck to near Scale Brig 
you cross both the ' postman's route ' and the ' terrace 
walk ' ; to find and to know one of these slender tracks 
as you merely cross over it is a good test of the joint craft 
of foot and eye. — The granite then comes down the Esk, 
goes over it much where the Hardknott road crosses, 
near Wha House bridge, and climbs up the crags on the 
southern bank, just across Birker Force ; thence the line 
runs S.W., with Dalegarth Force in the granite area, to 
the northern shore of Devoke Water (pronounced Dewok) 
— If, therefore, you stand by Devoke, looking to the sea, 
all on the right, to Eskdale and across it, and northwards 
to the Irt, is Eskdale granite ; and you will by now have 
caught its temper, it may indeed have had a touch of 
yours :— hummocky, folded hiUs, all heather, with rock 
mostly close to the surface, and cropping out often in 
bare patches, which have a rough and prickly surface, all 
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streaks and spots and patches. The colour of the rock 
is red or pink to grey and white ; when newly split it 
differs much in colour from the weathered surfaces. It is 
a rough, scrappy granite — on Muncaster Fell, and on 
Boot Fell also, it is quarried, for sets ; but you cannot 
carve Egyptian sculpture from it, or polish columns for 
civic extravagance, the rock is too coarse and uncongenial 
to commerce. Sometimes, not often, hard patches of it 
have survived through the ages as fairly prominent tops, 
not much disturbed by the weather since primeval storms 
ripped away from the whole area its covering of other 
rock : one such upstanding head of granite is the great 
white crag above the left of Miterdale as you look up 
(Great Bank, 1079 on the map) ; another is Whit Pike, 
which takes some finding — follow the ' terrace walk ', from 
Wha House for Horn Crag and after going for fifteen 
minutes from Wha House turn up left (no track) ; when 
you reach the summit, you are either on Whit Pike or near 
it, but a small miss needs a big recovery in that land of 
hidden dips and bracken-smothered boulders. Whit Pike, 
easily picked out from the opposite southern lip of Eskdale, 
has bare white rock at its top, with a tiny peat pool, and 
white rocks stepped up to it as you climb on from the south- 
west ; on its far side from Eskdale is a steep, smooth slope 
of continuous white rock plunging down into a stream bot- 
tom. Whit Pike is a proud place for sunsets. It is 1022, 
and anonymous, on the i in. map ; try finding it in a mist. 
Devoke Water, where we last beat the bounds, is a good 
sheet of water, and a good object on an easy day out from 
Eskdale. From here, first westwards, and then southwards 
the granite goes by Wabberthwaite Fell and Corney Fell, 
in a band of two miles' width from west to east, until it 
strikes that primitive survival of Skiddaw slate which 
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to-day we call Black Combe. But after Devoke Water 
the country loses its thrills ; there is, however, a good 
tea to be had at the Brown Cow, an inn on the coast road, 
some three miles north of the village of Bootle ^ and near 
* Park Nook ' (map). If you can then get back to Raven- 
glass, ' Ratty ' — the toy railway — may happen to have 
synchronised one of his rare journeys up to Boot with 
yours ; but the odds are heavily against this. If, on the 
other hand, you are bound for the lower end of Dunner- 
dale,2 go from Corney Fell east to Sele Bottom, and so 
S.E. by the Logan Beck,^ a lovely stream, into the Duddon 
valley. Or you may include Black Combe in your travels, 
and descend by its south-west slope to Whicham ; there 
is an inn at Silecroft Station, close by; Silecroft has 
famous sands, the children of many old Cumbrian moun- 
tain tops, and bathing place for many children. Or you 
may go off north-east along the main ridge to the stone 
circle at Swinside (700, i in. map), a noble outpost of 
bronze-age man, some ceremonious gathering place ; and 
so follow the dotted footpath due eastwards for Duddon 
Bridge, at the jaws of Dunnerdale, and thence to Brough- 
ton ; Broughton is the snuggest little town, after Hawks- 
head, in all North Lancashire. You are there well placed 
for Dunnerdale, and to this valley we are now prepared, 
stock, lock and barrel, boots and compass, to transport you. 

^ This road is the main coast road — bus service from Millom 
to Whitehaven ; and from Whitehaven you can go on to within 
three or four miles of Ennerdale Brig. 

2 This country is on sheet 19 C Windermere and Ulvcrston ')» 
of the Ordnance Survey One Inch Maps, Popular Edition — a 
useful sheet. Of what we have mentioned, however, everything 
except Black Combe itself is in our usual Bartholomew's i in. 
coloured contour map ' Lake District '. 

^ Logan, rocking or rolling ; as in Logan Stone. 
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CHAPTER IX 

DUNNERDALE, CONISTON AND THE SOUTH 

Dunnerdale and its Road — Dales and Lakes — The Different 
Reaches of Dunnerdale — By Seathwaite Tarn to Goats 
Water i Dow Crag, The Old Man and Coniston — Coniston 
to Wrynose — GreyfriarSi Wetherlaniy Carrs and The Old 
Man — Dunnerdale to the Crinkles and Bowfell — Dunner- 
dale to the Scafell Range — Any Day^s March from Dunner- 
dale— The Flanks of Dunnerdale, near Seathwaite — 
Coniston, Hawkshead and Windermere. 

Dunnerdale and its Road 

If Wordsworth in the Prelude had written for Dunnerdale 
what he wrote of Hawkshead and Esthwaite, this chapter, 
except as a bare itinerary, could have gone unwritten. 
A place praised by the full inspiration of Wordsworth is 
praised again by another only in impertinence. But the 
sequence of Duddon sonnets, those fruits of a middle-aged 
perambulation and a forced approval, do leave one gaps 
to fill. They are vague in topography, vague in purpose, 
vague in meaning ; if Ruskin, by what he wrote, spoke 
and swore, made the fortime of Coniston, Ulpha and 
Seathwaite have hardly felt their stock appreciate through 
the meticulous and tiresome pains of Wordsworth's 
sonnets. The natives have built no grateful museimi ^ to 

^ The Wordsworth * museum ' is of course Dove Cottage 
at Grasmere (p. 26). Here, as a matter of fact, is a series of 
photographs giving ' scenes from ' the Duddon sonnets. 
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house his umbrella, nor will you find Wordsworth selling 
at Broughton-in-Furness. His sonnets have paid no 
dividend, except perhaps the ghastly foot-bridge by the 
stepping stones at Seathwaite. This has at once dis- 
covered the stones for the earnest pilgrim and made the 
approach to them intolerable : indeed it is lucky that 
Birks Bridge pre-existed Wordsworth. His perambulation 
had its lapses ; there are points worth a sonnet, or two 
sonnets, which have none : Birks Bridge itself, and its 
Elysian pool, is one of them ; others are Goldrill, a gorge 
which is a dream for a summer day ; and Fiddle Steps — a 
quiet, discreet, unwitting place, where those whose finger- 
ing is clumsy as their feet fiddle, may slip off the stepping 
stones without any witness, and dry again very quietly 
among the brackens. The truth is that Wordsworth, like 
many other people, did not get high enough up the valley. 
A bee leaving Cockley Beck for the seaside has ten 
miles ^ of it : the circuitous biped will add three more at 
least. Mr. Chesterton has told us, in praise of those 
lilting roads which go round about in level places, that — 

' The rolling English drunkard 
Made the roUing English road.' 

Dunnerdale, however, is like North Carolina, where the 
governor remarked to the governor of South Carolina 
what a long time it was between drinks — two drinks in 
ten miles, in Dunnerdale ; so that the convolutions of 
the road are due rather to the varying solubilities of 
volcanic rock, and to the bends, angles, knobs and gradi- 
ents which have resulted. And what a road it is ! If I 

^ At spring tides, and for a few minutes. More commonlyj 
of the sea near to Broughton and of all the Duddon Sands we 
may say what has been said of the same element at Southport, 
' The sea saw that and fled.* 
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were to write a book in praise of roads, I should put in 
the road from Broughton to Cockley Beck as Chapter One. 
Defensive, angular and Protean; beat it uphill and it 
beats you down ; hunt for it near Broughton and it has 
no beginning — for Dunnerdale is a secret valley, and you 
slip into it by a hidden doorway ; ask for the river, and 
the road sends you staggering uphill for a mile, indifferent 
to the flat valley bottom at its feet ; the view opens, and 
you hope for more of it — you go straight down to river 
level. Higher up you begin looking for the Duddon 
gorge ; you have heard of it, and feel appreciative ; from 
the road you see nothing of it whatever. This, surely, is 
the road for the proper lover of roads ; there is nothing 
straight about it, or level, or artificial ; it climbs and winds 
and falls magnificently through the dale among beauties 
everywhere, with a splendid indifference to time, place 
and the motorist. Rocks stick through the surface of it, 
gates lurk round its corners and at the foot of fierce 
pitches. Give me just such a road to any place of real 
beauty — provocative, obstructive and irresistible : only 
the willing horse goes it, and that is what we want. You 
can walk every yard of it with pleasure. 

From Broughton, walk up by the road all the way to 
Seathwaite ; back again, come by the fell road (from be- 
hind the inn at Seathwaite) between Brock Barrow and 
Brown Haw (map), then past Hoses, Dry Hall and Brough- 
ton Mills to Lower Hawthwaite.^ The road between 
Hall Dunnerdale and Hoses, past High Kiln Bank is also 
beautiful, especially going northwards. The peaks of 

^ At the junction here of the roads from Broughton Mills and 
from Torver there is a house on which you can study all the 
possible native styles of chinmey pot (p. 35), and they are very 
pleasing. 
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Stickle Pike and Caw, quite low fells both of them, are 
individual and charming : this volcanic rock keeps its 
character and impressiveness at a mere thousand, indeed 
at a few hundred, feet, still knobby and various and 
significant. It is a lovely walk out to the southern tip of 
this volcanic promontory, from Stickle Pike towards 
Bank End (map ; N. of Duddon Bridge, at the jaws of 
the valley) ; you go still among the real rock, Bowfell's 
last kick, so to speak, in his great seaward fling of twelve 
miles across Wrynose and Wrynose Bottom, but the 
foreground is calm and green, and the sea, with the always 
beautiful sands of the estuary, makes a pleasant undertone. 
From spring to Whitsuntide is the crown of the year for 
lower Dunnerdale and its sister valleys ; there are blue- 
bells and all spring flowers and wild daffodils ; and the 
oak, the ash and the birch, in the long woodland on the 
west face of the valley, fill the sky with a shout of friendly 
and co-operative greens. Men praise Windermere in 
the times of spring and autumn, very wisely, and to over- 
hear the orchestra of the trees have now obsessed Storrs 
Park with violent places full of quarrel with the other 
harmonies ; but Dunnerdale has no such inquietude and 
you may go through seven miles of it, eight mUes of it, and 
see the spring and autumn trees set among crag and 
bracken and heather and steep, raking pitches, and 
hardly meet anything beyond the cycling postman and a 
little business from the farms. 



Dales and Lakes 

Dunnerdale, like Eskdale, is a valley without a lake, 
just as Coniston is a lake without a valley ; which is 
perhaps why Eskdale and Dimnerdale are so Uttle known, 
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for water, any large sheet of water, has a strange attraction 
for us. Partly, of course, those who go to the Lake 
District go, as they think, to look at lakes ; without much 
thought they are misled by the bare words. If you do 
not see a lake a day, you lose your moneysworth. Yet a 
mountain — things may be different, for all I know, in 
Canada, where also they have lakes ; that is a brave New 
World ; but in these parts a mountain is logically prior 
to a lake, and it is no derogation to any valley that the 
glaciers made a clear escape and left a neat and level 
floor behind. The mountains still have their splendour 
and the dales are fenced in with beauty, and if there is no 
lake there is no loss. For there are two kinds of valley, 
both glorious, both equal in greatness. Does a man 
decry Langdale, because it has no lake ? — forgetting 
perhaps that in fact it has a lake of ten miles' length, if 
you look for it ! Derwentwater is a wonder of beauty, 
and so is UUswater ; but so too is the great curve and 
sweep of Eskdale or of Langdale, both of them ' dry ' ; 
and that long channel up from Duddon Bridge, deeply 
trenched, and fortified by rock and wood, is no less 
wonderful. One star differeth from another star in 
glory, and we do not catalogue them in some punctilious 
order of precedence. 

And yet water has a sort of kinship for us, and the 
hanker for a lake dies hard. For once, and not so long 
since, we ourselves were water creatures, and only became 
landlubbers with a gasp, and water still calls us. Aphro- 
dite, so men felt, was born from the waters, not on a 
sunny hillside ; and we still go to this birthplace very 
gladly, and love the tarns and pools and falling waters. 
If we cannot have a lake on our day's walk, we will have 
a waterfall. And yet — give me Dunnerdale without its 
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lake, rather than Coniston without a valley ; for there is 
no valley at Coniston, or at Windermere. True, Winder- 
mere is the foot of Langdale and of Rydale, but both 
it and its sister waters of Coniston have suffered a sea 
change ; something strange here passes over that land- 
scape, which we know, which in Cumberland has become 
a part of us. True, it was a very old sea which changed 
Coniston and Windermere to their elegant beauty ; but 
changed they were and, for our own eye, when we have 
walked for days under the stern discipline of Cumberland, 
they are changed almost beyond recognition ; for we 
have trained ourselves in a heroic landscape, and have 
learnt to love the hard, steep, sombre beauty of volcanic 
rock-work ; whereas Coniston and Windermere — long 
rivers of peace both of them, full of beautiful and gende 
colour — are yet bedded and born in a weak, innocent 
rock, that mild, unwarlike, non-resisting, imaspiring 
compost which the Upper Silurian age made pass for 
rock. Coniston looks at the Old Man, looks up to him, 
as Ruskin looked across, years since, from Brantwood, 
but the Old Man, himself sprung from the great age, 
takes little stock of such low worship : he is older and 
grander than this submissive lake, older and sterner and 
of a royal line : and as you pass from Dunnerdale by 
Walna Scar to that mild, terraced land where Torver 
fronts into the kind and open sun, hard below the Old 
Man's virile shoulders, you go from grand ^ to gay, from 
the heroic to the elegant, from some apocalyptic passage 
in the Prelude, or a Blake engraving, to the Idyllsof the 
King. 
Lector. I cannot see what all this about shoulders 

^ This contrast is given with rather more detail in Chapter 
X. 
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and Aphrodite and Tennyson has to do with the purpose 
of this book. I didn't pay — 

AucTOR. Excuse me, but you did. You want to know 
which valleys are the best valleys ; that is what you paid 
me to tell you, and what I tell you is that all the valleys 
are the best valleys and that no valley is like any other 
valley and that until you have seen all the valleys — 

Lector. Very well, very well. Tell me about the 
remaining valleys and have done with it. Which valley 
were you in when you last got lost ? 

AucTOR. Haven't I told you that Coniston has no 
valley ? Therefore, I was in Dunnerdale. But as you 
won't have many more chances now, reader, to interrupt 
me — indeed you seemed to like Eskdale, and didn't inter- 
rupt even my most tedious itineraries in that chapter — 

Lector. Those are what I want. 

AucTOR. Most banal Lector, disliking analysis and 
with your eye cocked on vulgar needs, I was in act to say 
that before I have done with you I am giving you a homi- 
letic chapter, vague but terrible, on the geology and 
origins of all this land. I should rightly have put it 
first, but I suspected you, Lector, for what you were, 
casual and disruptively-minded and flaccid, and if 
you hadn't been able to read Chapter I, then you might 
have done with me what the student of Hobbes did 
to Leviathan. 

Lector. Well, at any rate I shall not interrupt you 
in Chapter X ; I shall sleep sound. And when you write 
your last full stop — and I must say I have been terribly 
bothered by your colons — I shall not be there to wave 
farewell. So I give you the toast now : East west, for 
readers all, sleep's best. 

Auctor. Unfortimately, with Dunnerdale it is north 
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south ; so ril leave you to consult your rhyming diction- 
ary while I go ahead. 



The Different Reaches of Dunnerdale 

And as a matter of fact, reader, whether it is north 
south, or south north, does not matter in this valley ; 
for Dunnerdale gives you that strange liberty. It is a 
narrow defile, good both ways, and full of surprises back 
and front. There is the woodland reach from Duddon 
Bridge to Ulpha Bridge, where you go high up, and for 
some time on one of those generous and unenclosed roads 
where there is no marginal wall, no fence for the spirit, 
and the road is a part of the fell and you feel free and 
expansive. Then comes the reach which is the Duddon's 
own, from Ulpha on to Dunnerdale Brig ; the most 
populous and homely part of the valley, where you are 
never far away from the river's banks. At the top end 
of this reach the heather comes into sight, on Walla- 
barrow Crag, and the noble construction and the colour 
of this crag put you in tune for the sterner passage of 
the upper reaches. But from Dunnerdale Brig (* Hall 
Dunnerdale ' (map), or * Bridge End ') to Seathwaite 
Bridge is the surprise passage of the dale : routed by the 
Duddon gorge, the road has a gamesome diversion up 
the valley of Tarn Beck ; this takes you past Seathwaite. 
After the finger-post to Walna Scar for Coniston, our own 
road, now * Fell Road to Langdale ', drops down a hill, 
crosses Tarn Beck with a brisk farewell, (459 map ; 
Seathwaite Bridge), threads a gate — seeing is beheving 
as to the involved perils of this most protective gate — 
then climbs a steep brow round Rolling House Tongue, 
and with a flash of great beauty the Duddon is at your 
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feet again ; to your left you look down Duddon Gorge. 
This new reach of the dale, from Seathwaite Bridge to 
Birks Bridge, is the master of all of them, a fell road 
without rival in any dale whatever : open, splendid, 
lonely, without pretence, without art. There is a sharp 
corner of road opposite the tumbling stream from Grass 
Gars : heather, rock, birches, rowan and waterfall, with the 
deeper splash of the Duddon weaving them into a pattern 
of sound and colour, find you wondering if in all Cumber- 
land you have met their equal. And this is Lancashire ! 
All the way up to Birks Bridge it is a noisy river, full of 
thrusting rapids, or of deep pools, and on the roadway 
the hay meadows of Browside come down very calmly, 
full of blue flowers and of much temptation to the ex- 
cluded sheep. After the pushing and rattle of the stream 
at Goldrill, you are at Birks Bridge (Illustration XV) : 
as you look down into the waters — like Narcissus per- 
haps ? — you may ruminate that still waters run deep ; 
or you may prove this by swimming. Then come two 
long miles to Cockley Beck, the Duddon washing through 
a wide field of silt and loam : there is no more of the deep 
cutting, no more of enclosure in deep gorges, but a wide, 
flat bottom; sombre on a grey day or in mist, under a bright 
sky, domestic and comfortable and full of hare-bells and 
the sturdier kinds of wild flower. By Cockley Beck you 
have risen 700 feet from the sea level of Duddon Bridge. 

Eskdale has a pre-eminent dalehead ; Dunnerdale 
trails off" in a rather dull fashion, after Cockley Beck, 
along Wrynose Bottom and up Mosedale. Its beauty is 
in itself. But the dale is self-sufficient, as no one who has 
seen it can doubt. The advantage of staying near the 
dalehead is, therefore, less than in many valleys. You 
can stay in Ulpha at the Traveller's Rest; at several 
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farms on both sides of the river above Dunnerdale 
Bridge ; in Seathwaite at the Newfield Inn or at Turner 
Hall ; and four miles further up at the farms of Black 
Hall and Cockley Beck. The last are nearest to the big 
fells— to Bowfell and the Crinkles ; to the Scafell range, 
by Mosedale ; and to the Coniston fells. For the Coniston 
fells Seathwaite is as good ; its position makes it a true 
centre, both for Coniston to the east and for Wasdale and 
Eskdale to the west. Ulpha is too low down for more 
than a day or so, unless your aim is merely to laze ; even 
then, Seathwaite is best, for it lies in and near the most 
beautiful reach of the valley, which is from Dunnerdale 
Brig to Birks Brig ; and Tarn Beck itself, in the valley of 
which lies Seathwaite, is a stream worth some sonnets, 
both where it comes tumbling by the roadside at High 
and Low Pitchers, and in its 500 feet of cascade below 
the hanging valley of Seathwaite Tarn ; these falls from 
the tarn carry a great volume of water after rain, with a 
sound heard far away in the valley, and they are at all 
times beautiful. 

Since Dunnerdale is so long and narrow and has no 
outstanding head, the views from its river levels command 
no great distance ; the beauty of the dale is in its own 
woods and rock and water, with the added colour, as 
in Eskdale, of the heather. But from the flanks of the 
valley, on the 1000 contour, the views northward are 
superb, notably from the Seathwaite Fells into the range 
of Scafell. Bowfell, seen in Dunnerdale from the south, 
is still triangular, but the noble symmetry which it shows 
to Langstrath and to Eskdale has become an odd study 
in unequal angles. Harter Fell, seen from the E. flank 
of the dale, say from the cascade of Tarn Beck, has a 
commanding form, rising from a well spread base to a 
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fine rocky point, and is very much a rival to the Eskdale 
features of Bowfell. Lastly, for the Coniston fells them- 
selves, a splendid unity of mountains which can be 
marched and counter-marched in a day, there is no centre 
so good as Dunnerdale, whether you are at the dalehead 
farms or in Seathwaite. The Coniston fells are also 
covered easily in a day's walk from any base in mid- 
Eskdale ; when you know the way, you can go between 
Fiddle Steps and Wha House Bridge in the hour ; but from 
Dunnerdale you have the whole day for these Coniston 
tops, you can throw in Wetherlam and box the compass. 
It is a delusion that to walk the Coniston fells you must 
stay in Coniston ; they are as near to Dunnerdale, and 
the approach from Dunnerdale is incomparably better ; 
no one will wish to climb on to the Old Man from Coniston 
twice, trading in dudgeon round his excoriated flanks ; 
these indecent outliers of Coniston have a touch about 
them of industrial Lancashire, or of North Wales, and 
one treads gingerly among the hideous exposures of his 
vital organs. But walk along the two-mile ridge from 
Carrs southward, and so come to the * man ' — a man as 
well built as men can build one — and all the scattered 
indecency is out of sight. If you do have to climb to the 
Old Man from Coniston, go round by Goats Water and 
Dow Crag and see the sights ; then from Brim Fell along 
the ridge southwards ; in this way you leave the Old Man 
on a downward route and can pass through the operating 
theatre at a rapid trot, which is much healthier. Dunner- 
dale, however, is better for these fells ; and Greyfriars, 
the actual fell which stands nearest above Cockley Beck, 
commands as fine and wide and picturesque a view as 
any fell in Cimabria. There is indeed a peculiar charm 
in all views inwards from the circumference — ^from High 
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Street ; from Saddleback ; from Whiteside ; or from 
Gowder Crag. And of all these inward views, those from 
the western fells, rather than those from the E. and N., 
seem most attractive ; for the sea adds colour and fresh- 
ness and the view outwards has a bright foreground 
always, whereas the dun expanse of fell outlying to E. 
and N., as seen for instance from the head fells of Mardale, 
or from Skiddaw or the Lorton fells, makes one-way traffic 
for the eye. — And yet it is a rare mountain anywhere 
whose top has no blind view at all. 

By Seathwaite Tarn to Goats Water, Dow 
Crag, The Old Man and Coniston 

Seathwaite Tarn. The round of the tarn is an easy 
half-day's walk, and you can branch off to the right or 
left for any extension which you fancy. The tarn itself— 
in all views into it from the W. so much afflicted by the 
rigid outline of the dam — is in itself a fine sheet of water, 
and is seen as such when you walk it upwards, with your 
back to the dam and northwards. There is a track on 
both sides — that to the E. on a high level ; they meet ^ 
at the disused copper mines (map). Beyond these the 
valley head is steep and magnificent, laid out on a curve 
of grand proportions and cut deeply down between Grey 
Friars and the eastern ridge from Carrs to Fairfield ; 
this sweep of deeply buried valley is a noble piece of 
mountain architecture, full of those elements of surprise 

^ To cross, at the head of the tarn, from the W. path to the E. 
path, track up the inflowing beck for a few yards from the head 
of the tarn and look for a rock which is in mid-stream : jimip 
across by the aid of this. Otherwise you will have to go half a 
mile higher up the beck ; keep away from its swampy banks in 
that case. 
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and fierce gradients which stamp the Cumbrian fells 
with their unique character. A track runs up here from 
the old mine, on the left-hand side of the valley as you 
walk, and brings you, after some co-operation on your 
own part, to the col between Greyfriars and Carrs. 

To reach Seathwaite Tarn from the dale road, as you 
walk N., turn off the road, half-right, at the gate next 
before Troutal : keep a wall on your left, past some fir 
trees, and go behind Browside, a whitewashed farm- 
house not marked in the maps ; it faces Troutal. Beyond 
Browside, turn up sharp right after the first gate ; the 
path goes up steeply and bears left under big crags ; from 
it you can just see, to your right, the gleam of white 
water in the force. Incline leftwards, to keep out of bog ; 
when you see the tarn ahead of you, the track, which 
runs slightly above the W. shore, is not difficult to 
pick up : so far you have had wet ground, and the track 
has been intermittent ; past the tarn it goes well and 
soundly. 

If you are returning by the E. shore of the tarn, re- 
member that the path is on a high level ; it goes above 
some rather high crag on the E. shore : this part is fine 
walking, either N. or S. — From Browside, to reach the 
E. shore of the tarn from the W. side of the beck, which 
is itself the overflow from the tarn, either cross by the 
dam, which is interesting, or else hunt (somewhat damply) 
for a big spill of stones made years ago in the stream by 
the miners, who thus got a dry passage of the beck in all 
weathers. These stepping stones are perhaps a third of 
a mile below the tarn. The track along the E. of the tarn 
slants up sharply and starts off from the point where the 
tarn meets the Barrow Corporation's cart-road up from 
the Walna Scar pony track. 
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To Goats Water and Dow Crag. From the N. end of 
the tarn (or, if you are on its E. side, then before you 
reach the N. end), turn up the fell sharp right, if your 
aim is the Old Man ; swing round, steeply uphill, till you 
are at right angles to your former course along the tarn. 
Climb S.E., for the col between Brim Fell and Dow Crag, 
keeping by the easterly of the two streams shown on the 
map. This is a stiff climb ; you are rewarded, on the 
saddle, by one of those surprises which console thighs, 
heart and head. At your feet is Goats Water ; beyond 
it, beautifully framed between the Old Man and Dow 
Crag, and seen across the Furness fells, are the long 
distances of Lancashire, that Lancashire of sands and 
bays which gives such a zest to all the views seen above 
Coniston. On the right, magnificently abrupt, is Dow 
Crag, the finest face of imperious crag anywhere outside 
the fells of the mountain centre ; Scafell Crag is its 
master — ^how should it not be ? — and the N. face of 
Gable ; after these, in the catalogue of precipitous places, 
Dow Crag holds the next place in honour. It is splendid 
here from the side ; splendid from below, as you walk 
past Goats Water and a gale of wind strips the whole 
surface from the tarn and sweeps it up the high screes 
two hundred feet above you ; a man holds by his boots 
and fingers on to the path along the edge of the water, 
for, if Aeolus does keep a store-house for his winds, this 
hollow of Goats Water is the secret place of it ; the wind 
has no compass bearing, and the quarters of the heaven 
are all confused and indistinguishable ; east winds blow 
west and south winds north, rocketing off the steep sides 
of the Old Man on to the water, and the whole place goes 
up against Dow Crag in a blaze of spray. 

But the real miracle of Dow Crag is to come on it from 
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above, up the long grass slope to the west of it. If you 
can read a skyline, you will know in the distance those 
ridge tops which fall away on the other side in crag ; 
effects of light give you the secret of them, certain sharp 
edges and a hard angularity against the sky — not very 
much, but sign enough to tell you what is there. Strike 
up the long west shoulder,^ rising perhaps for the matter 
of 1500 feet — and it is a rather dull climb, with a blind 
foreground, though there is good rock about, and a fresh, 
open-handed kind of view down Dunnerdale : — the 
climb will not have found you quite unexpectant, for the 
hard, notched skyline, dark in places on the horizon, was 
quite readable. But what a trumpet note of high poetry 
when the book is opened ! You reach the summit, and 
then in a few paces what you have walked in a mile falls 
away from you in a brief second. The drop is not a thou- 
sand feet, but it is beyond arithmetic. The fall from Whin 
Rigg to Wastwater, if less steep, is longer ; Scafell Crag 
is more sheer, if less in elevation, over Lord's Rake ; but 
comparisons have no meaning, for the effect is one of 
scale simply ; not of altitudes but of proportions, as this 
one and that of the raking gradients balance and provoke 
each other. There is a narrow cleft, a steep prison house, 
penned between two slopes, where the sides of the Old 
Man confront the Crag ; below lies the tarn, ragged and 
colourless and set about with most wild and casual 
boulders ; and the very rawness of the water edge ac- 
centuates all height. As you walk the summit of Dow 
Crag, from S. or N., you look down gullies which take 
you to the wildest places of the central fells — to the 

^ Browside or Tongue House (map) is the starting point ; 
keep the embankment of the tarn below you to your left, as you 
begin the chmb. 
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Gable's north face, or to Pillar Fell and the Steeple : but 
the raw-boned, angular tarn under Dow Crag is its own. 
Dow Crag is the eastward facing slope of the mountain ; 
here, as on the ridge from Carrs to Old Man, the glaciers 
bit into the fells on their cold E. sides. The peace of 
Coniston Water, where the low hills are all sun and heather, 
comes very close against this secret valley ; but the secret 
is kept well, and many have been in Coniston and heard 
no rumour of it, and many have been in Dunnerdale and 
have not walked up that long plain shoulder and heard 
the thunder of it. 

Having made your obeisance, you may go down N.* 
and then E., to the col between Seathwaite Tarn and 
Goats Water. This saddle, to which we had before 
cUmbed, abounds in splendid water ; if, as you face 
towards Goats Water, you turn left and go up to the 
summit between Brim Fell and the Old Man, you will 
have water almost to the top ; the larger part of this goes 
down to Seathwaite, and Barrow has undoubtedly taken 
a lien in perpetuity on good, bubbling bath-water. The 
going, on this slope towards Brim Fell, is entirely first- 
rate, both up and down ; the grass is refreshingly green 
and the parsley fern sumptuous and bosky in the ' grikes ' 

^ If you go off S, and are making for Dunnerdale, then strike 
away to your right before long, aiming S.W. and cutting off 
a big corner ; for there is no great advantage in continuing due 
S. and so picking up the Wahia Scar route at its summit j if you 
do, you follow it all the way down to Long House. Otherwise, 
leave the Dow Crag summit S.W. ; under the ' G ' of Goats 
Water (map) you see the top of the stream which becomes Long 
Hause Gill ; put this on your left (N.B.) You will then pick 
up a peat track which runs to a stone-built shed. Still keeping 
the Gill on your left, cross it when the main Walna Scar road 
is coming closer to its other bank, and go down this road to 
Long House farm. 
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of the slaty volcanic rock. It is a good land, this ridge of 
Brim Fell and Fairfield, for the high travelling ewe ; 
every now and again a lady will find a pleasant ' skinfuU '. 
It is no long detour to go out to the Old Man and back 
again to the saddle, and so avoid the main path into 
Coniston from the Old Man past Low Water ; for that 
is a dismal and disorderly progress, through eviscerations 
and rubbish dumps ;^ it is far more pleasant walking to 
go down by Goats Water. The Old Man and his friends, 
as you will see from all the outcrops and from the com- 
ponents of the actual * man ', are built of a very slaty 
material — hence all the slate quarries of Coniston, past and 
present and future. For there is a belt of this good vol- 
canic slate which you can trace all through these parts : 
it runs on a line of some ten miles from Langdale to the 
S.W. — from Elterwater and through Tilberthwaite to 
the Old Man, and so to Dunnerdale N. of Ulpha ; and 
quarries are found along the whole of this bearing. But 
the copper, once the wealth of Coniston, is gone. 

Coniston has had four main sources of its wealth — 
copper, and the Herdwick sheep, and John Ruskin, and 
Dow Crag. The copper is mere history, lying at your 
feet in that grotesque, regrettable litter which at once 
preserves its memory and despoils its home. John 
Ruskin is a name still in high honour, but Brantwood is 
a memory now and holds no more either his kin or his 
possessions. Dow Crag remains, unchanged ; sheep 

^ It has been suggested t±iat every mining and quarrying 
company should be compelled by law to build up a reserve, 
calculated on some fractional percentage both of the capital 
invested and of the profits, with which, at periods during 
working, and finally on evacuation, it should have the means 
for a compulsory ' tidy-up '. This seems an essential part of 
any regional planning of the Lake District. 
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travel over it and the permanence of the great mountains 
possesses it^, and for as long as men know the thirst for 
danger and high places it will draw men to it, endowing 
Coniston with wealth ; and the indifferent sheep will 
pass them by, walking the rounds obedient to their own 
stern laws of living, until they too bring to the dales their 
own endowment, carrying it with them on their fleecy 
backs. The sheep, and the rock-climber : — both of these, 
may we not say, 

' Keep the law 
In calmness made, and see what they foresaw ; 
Or, if an unexpected call succeed, 
Come when it will, are equal to the need.' 

Indeed we may quote on : — 

' who though thus endowed as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence. 
Have yet a soul whose master-bias leans 
To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes.' 

So too at Wasdale Head the dalesmen draw their 
double wealth : part from Scafell, and from the hardi- 
hood of men — foolhardy, rocky-hearted men ? — who 
climb there ; part from the sure-footed and high-travel- 
ling sheep : these two, the man and the sheep, man the 
immigrant, spending his substance to his own risk, and 
the sheep, daughter of the soil, risking her life to make 
the substance of others : the man and the sheep — 
climbers both : we need not say, both fleeced ? 

Lector. You need say nothing of the kind. The 
draught on this saddle is abominable. Of all wwhappy 
warriors a man could choose to guide him past this funnel 
of the winds you are the most unhappily chosen and the 
most prolix and circumambient. 
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AucTOR. I thought you said you weren't going to 
interrupt me again until you began snoring ? 

Lector. So I did, but your peculiar home-brew of 
irrelevance and irreverence put an uncovenanted wriggle 
into the worm. You'll be telling me in a minute that 
Doe Crag is so called because when the first rock-climber 
came here the hills skipped like young goats. 

AucTOR. I would refer you to the footnote on p. 73, 
reader ; and also suggest that your zoology is as dysgenic 
and unscriptural as your spelling is careless. However, 
there was one thing I wanted to tell you about fleeces. 
If some rock-climbers do pay for their footing, there are 
not many farmers to-day who can pay their way. In the 
dales men reckon to pay their rent by the sale of each 
year's clip, and do you know what wool has sold at since 
the slump ? 

Lector. Why, what used it to sell at before Mr. 
Norman took all the gold to Paris and New York ? 

AucTOR. A shilling a pound. Lector ; and if you had 
1000 sheep on a large dalehead farm and got 5000 lbs. of 
wool from them, that gave you ^C^SO a year. For the 
last two or three years wool has been pretty well un- 
saleable, or else it fetched 2d. or 3d. a pound ; so if you 
get £$0 instead of ^(^250, or worse still, have two or three 
years' wool shut up in your barn, and if your rent is £js 
or £i00i and if rents don't come down, and if you can't 
move . . . 

Lector. Is it as bad as that here ? 

AucTOR. It's worse than that here. I haven't finished. 

Lector. I'm afraid you must finish. I'm so cold I 
can't say boo to a goose. But I shan't mind paying for 
my bed now, and I'll sleep in the dale farm-houses for 
all future visits, to help out the fleeces. 
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AucTOR. Very well, let's move on. But as it happens, 
it's past Boo Tarn that I'm taking you. 

Lector. Honour bright ? 

AucTOR. Honour bright. Lector — it's a surname in 
these parts. 

Goats Water to Coniston. Your path, reader, goes past 
the E. shore of Goats Water : it is not marked in the map, 
but is good, worthy and inspiriting. Clear of the tarn, 
you see the disused Cove quarries (slate) on the flanks 
of Old Man, to your left ; you join the track which comes 
out from the quarries, and your direction is round the 
lowest point of the Old Man, leftwards ; it is a clear 
track. You need not go out as far as ' Bridge ' (map), 
which is on the main route from Walna Scar to Coniston 
at a point (finger-post) where a path leaves it for Torver ; 
you can cut a corner to the left, and so join the main route 
a little to the east. The cart-road from Walna Scar now 
runs east ; after passing through a curious cleft, you turn 
off the cart-road, half-right, by a narrow foot-track ; 
leave on your left Boo Tarn, which is all swamp and reeds 
with no open water, and make on for a mile and a half, 
by a clear path, down to the road by the lakeside : you 
will come to this road through the yard of the Ship Inn, 
half a mile S. of Coniston village. The path goes gently 
down all the way, and commands a glorious view N.E. 
into the fells beyond Ambleside : this view, which 
dominates all the higher ground of Coniston and Hawks- 
head, now refreshes a bare foreground, not a little stale 
and flat after the splendours of Dow Crag. On a bright 
day, the lake has a great charm, and the low fells across 
it are also beautiful in colour ; but the volcanic fells to 
the N.E. have the still greater beauty of form, and are 
indeed one of the best composed units in the district, 
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certainly in its southern parts. To the eye, though not in 
fact, they make a dalehead to Windermere; strictly, 
they are lateral valleys of Rydale, with Troutbeck, the 
southernmost of the valleys, dropping into the side of the 
lake as Bowderdale into Wastwater, or as the S. shore of 
UUswater is cut by Boardale. The contrast in the land- 
scapes between the Coniston shales and slates and sand- 
stones — at your feet or beyond the lake — and the volcanic 
ridges across Rydale, is very striking : you yourself, as 
you diverge from the main Walna Scar route, pass out of 
the volcanic rock into a long terrace of these ' Coniston ' 
strata ; the terrace slopes gradually to the lake. 

Your path, past Boo Tarn, is a miners' path, a direct 
footpath paved with their usual flat stones ; it is a sort 
of Duck Street, for in each boggy patch one or two of the 
steps have gone down into the peat, and you have some 
hopping and callisthenics. After a time you reach en- 
closed farm lands, and a charming lane on a steepish 
slope downwards : on your left from the lane is the farm 
of Heath waite ^ (map ; accommodation and meals). 
Leaving this farm on your left and keeping on the lane 
you drop straight down E. to the Ship Inn on the main 

^ A path runs past this house northwards (map) through the 
' C ' of Cat Bank and puts you again into the Walna Scar route, 
close to a small enclosed reservoir ; if you here cross the main 
route, and go through a gate, you will find a footpath, very 
charmingly pitched up and with a lovely view from it into the 
Yewdale fells and Yewdale ; it brings you past some fir trees 
to ' Bridge and Falls ' (map) in the ravine of Church Beck. In 
spite of pipe lines and sophistication, this ravine is a good one ; 
and the beck makes an urgent business there of getting on its 
way to church. That part of the path which connects the small 
reservoir with the ravine is not shown on our usual i in. map ; 
but it is shown in Ord. Survey No. 19 (' Windermere and 
Ulverston '), an always useful sheet in this S. district. 
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road ; then walk N. into the village. Of Coniston itself 
we shall say more shortly. The only feature of much 
interest in the rather disappointing village is the church ; 
it and the churchyard, in which Ruskin is buried, stand 
very soberly by the beck-side. It is a picturesque corner 
too by the bridge, looking up into the steep fells. 

Coniston to Wrynose 

The main road N. from Coniston, by Skelwith Bridge 
to Ambleside, runs full up Yewdale ; this is a dale of 
great beauty, steeply overhung by the craggy frontage 
of Yewdale Fells, and finely treed ; if you can bear the 
motors, or can get an early breakfast after a bed ^ in 
Coniston, walk this road as far as High Yewdale farm ; 
this farm has its spinning gallery still, on the wool barn, 
and is charming. Make then for Shepherds Bridge (map) 
and the houses at Low Tilberthwaite (' Low ', map) ; 
here follow the track over Tilberthwaite Fell to Green- 
burn Copper mine (map). You can also of course go 
past High Tilberthwaite (map), then due N., studying 
the many quarries, and so round to Fell Foot and up 
Wrynose. 

From the ravine of Church Beck, above-mentioned, 
(p. 237, note) you can strike up to the right by Mines 
Cottages and climb to Hole Rake (map) : from here it is 
an easy path to find to the top of the Gill of Tilberthwaite 
(' Fall and Foot Br.', map). The stream course itself, 
easily followed on the map, gives you a clear line to this 
point, past 1019 : the back of Yewdale Fells are them- 
selves dull, but the view into the N.E. fells, away to Red 

^ Hotel and inn accommodation varies from salmon mayon- 
naise to quite domestic ham and eggs. 
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Screes and the Kirkstone, is very splendid and you walk 
on a good track and can keep your eyes up. Tilber- 
thwaite Gill itself is all foot-bridges and high heels and 
bijou thrillsj and the fine upper reach of it is perhaps 
enough to see. For Greenburn Copper mines make your 
own way N.E. over Birk Fell ^ ; you will hit a miners' 
path (faint but very serviceable) running across your 
track from Low Tilberthwaite to the Greenburn mines : 
when you strike this tracks follow it E. down the slope 
to the level of Greenburn Beck, which it reaches by the 
empty mine buildings. Just above the buildings is a fine 
piece of rocky stream course. Then pick up another 
faint path which slants up the side of Wet Side Edge on a 
westerly line : when you think you are about level with 
the top of Wrynose, leave the track, climb up sharp right 
and over the crest. When you clear the view over to the 
N., drop down to the head of the pass by Three Shire 
Stone and make your way for Cockley Beck and a late tea. 
This route, as just described, is the most direct one, 
though it is heavy going, from Coniston to the Three 
Shire Stone. 



Greyfriars, Wetherlam, Carrs and 
The Old Man 

Greyfriars, as we have said, is one of the best of the 
S.W. fells to look from. And it offers a double ridge 
walk ; first over Carrs to Wetherlam, and back to Carrs ; 
then from Carrs by Brim Fell to the Old Man ; and this 
last ridge journey (Illustration XVII) we should put in 
our catalogue of the best half-dozen walks on the skyline ; 

^ As you clear this, there is a lordly view of Langdale Pikes. 
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if you agree to include it, you have still one blank to fill 
in for yourself (p. 185). 

You may climb to Greyfriars from Seathwaite Tarn, 
across Troutal Fell (map) : this is straight going — keep 
rather on the W. side as you go up, if you are hunting 
the view northwards. Or you may go to Cockley Beck, 
and follow the old peat track (map) which runs up east 
from Li'le Cockley Beck — the barn (as it now is) next 
down the valley from the main farm : you go through a 
gate, at the barn, onto the main fell. The track keeps a 
rather deep stream-bed on its right : when it reaches 
the ridge of a long shoulder, which runs out north over 
Wrynose Bottom, turn right, and strike for the main 
summit, or for the col. just N. of it ; but do not in the 
latter case cut out the summit itself. From Greyfriars 
the route to the top of Carrs inclines to the right on a 
curving line ; this is an awkward compass bearing to lay 
out in a fog ; if you drop too far to the right, you go down 
the steep valley head which leads to Seathwaite Tarn, and 
it is a long way up again. From Carrs itself to Wetherlam 
is an 800 feet drop, and then a sharp rise : this is a fine 
scramble, and the view of BowfeU and the Crinkles, seen 
rather from the E. side when you are on Wetherlam, is 
a very great one ; it alone makes the divergence worth 
while. 

Back on Carrs you can make no mistake in your route 
due south to the Old Man. The glaciated combes to the 
east are full of obvious splendours. From Eskdale, 
Dunnerdale, Coniston or Langdale, this walk is one of 
the very finest, and it seems too little known. 

From Wetherlam, if you so wish, it is an easy descent 
either to Greenburn Bottom, for Little Langdale, or to 
Tilberthwaite. 
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DUNNERDALE, CONISTON AND THE SOUTH 

DUNNERDALE TO THE CRINKLES AND BOWFELL 

From Cockley Beck cross the right-hand side of Gait- 
scale Close (map), and go hard at the rise, by Red How, 
to Stonesty Pike (Stee=pass, passage). There is no 
track, but it is sound going. From the top strike right, 
E. and N.E., to Great Knott ; for it is nearly a mile 
across, at this point, to the Langdale edge of the great 
rock tableland on to which you have climbed. At Great 
Knott, over Browny Gill, the vision opens and you have 
the grand circuit of crags which is described on p. 184. 

DUNNERDALE TO THE SCAFELL RaNGE 

From Black Hall or Cockley Beck this is nothing out 
of the ordinary in length, for a good walker : but the 
absence of any track from Lingcove to Cam Spout 
makes a good test both of the legs and of your skill in 
contouring a series of recalcitrant and continuous humps : 
you go, in that part, by faith, and not by sight, for each 
hummock makes a private horizon. The weak-hearted 
can go a longer route by the Hardknott Pass. 

From Cockley Beck you first follow the main road 
towards the Hardknott Pass, until the shoulder of fell 
above the ' e ' of Rake (map) is fairly close to you ; then 
swing right ; on the turn of this shoulder you will find a 
good and clear track, running due north. The Mosedale ^ 
beck, which comes tumbling down its fine rocky bottom 
from a hanging valley, has no path close to its bank ; you 
keep it rather well below, on your right ; by the time you 
sight the peat bog, at the head of Mosedale, you are well 

1 The surveyor here follows the local pronunciation, and 
spells by ear, Moasdale, a diphthong. 
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up the left-hand slope ; the track now is faint ; mark its 
position for the return journey. 

From the Saddle at the head of Mosedale make down 
N. to the junction of Rest Gill (p. i8i ; not named on 
the map) with Lingcove Beck : cross Lingcove Beck and 
then aim N.W. for a long mile and a half, trust in your 
compass and keep your feet dry. When you sight upper 
Eskdale, Cam Spout Crag, a long shoulder of crag 
dropping into the dale from Scafell, with the opening up 
to Mickledore on the right of it, is an obvious landmark. 
The Esk may take some crossing ; but there are one or 
two good rapids, where the water is all under one bank 
and you can jump for it : and a wide shallow reach, where 
you can splash for it. 

Any Day's March from Dunnerdale 

The big fells to the north we have briefly mapped out 
for you : the rest of their acts, and the good things which 
they do for you, are written in the Books of Eskdale 
and Scafell. The Coniston Fells are set out in this 
present chapter. Langdale also is at your full command, 
from Dunnerdale ; and the Langdale Pikes — you should 
go by Blea Tarn. Eskdale itself lies open to you by three 
approaches — by the Hardknott Pass ; by Grass Gars to 
Brotherelkeld ; and from Ulpha by the carriage road — 
but from this road cut away at the top of the big rise, and 
walk to the right, out onto the ridge top by Great Worm 
Crag and Green Crag ; the road itself needs a cycle, 
though its far end is very glorious. Wasdale Head, or 
the Wastwater Screes, are in the covenant of one day from 
Dunnerdale ; walk by Grass Gars, the Rocking Stone, 
Penny Hill, (p. 209, footnote) and the Woolpack : this 
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passage across Eskdale, through the valley flowers and 
the meadowland, is in beautiful and surprising contrast 
to the tougher landscape of the fell tops on either side. 



The Flanks of Dunnerdale, near Seathwaite 

From Hall Dunnerdale and Bridge End you may go 
by the western bank of Duddon past the two farms of 
Wallabarrow and then turn left,! up Stonythwaite Rake, 
as steep a cart track as ever plagued a horse, with cart or 
without one ; Wallabarrow Crag comes down sheer on 
your right ; when you reach the top of the Rake, there is 
an empty farm (Stonythwaite) to your left ; turn right. 
The terrace walk, from here to Grass Gars,^ is as good a 
terrace as in all the fells ; you can walk it time and again 
and come back to it. You should, however, cross the 
rough, heather-covered top of Wallabarrow Crag itself, 
before you start on your way to Grass Gars ; work out 
on to the edge over the Duddon and you will have a full 
sweep of the eye down 700 feet into the V-shaped bottom 
of the ravine, which is all full of woods and water. The 
heather itself, just here, is worth a bit of rough walking 
to wonder at. 

From Grass Gars you can follow on to Birks farm, and 
then down to Birks Bridge, by the same cart track. This 

^ If you go straight on, inclining to the right, you cross the 
Wordsworth Stepping Stones (or their iron-faced substitute) 
and then walk for the bridge across Tarn Beck into Seathwaite, 
which you reach at the church. You can also go through the 
Duddon Gorge itself, by a rough up and down track on its east 
bank. 

^ Gars for ' garths ' : the ' enclosed ' meadows, as seen from 
below, are of a peculiarly vivid green. The dark of the syca- 
mores, by the house, makes a notable contrast. 
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walk, from Stonythwaite Rake to Birks, is an unrivalled 
piece of terrace walking. 

Or at Grass Gars, you can go down the far (N.) side of 
its own beck, and come to the stepping stones (Fiddle 
Steps) which cross the Duddon close by the inflow of the 
Grass Gars beck. This descent is by a narrow, bumpy 
and altogether lovable path, which begins past rowans 
and falling water, then finds its way among orchids and 
' bog pokers ', and finally plunges down between majestic 
walls of four and five foot bracken. To find the top of 
this path, cross the Grass Gars foot-bridge (map) towards 
the north, go through the gate just ahead, and then in a 
few yards turn off to the right, away from the cart track 
(p. 210) ; the beginnings of the path are faint. 

After Fiddle Steps, if you are bound for Walna Scar — 
a dull pull up a blind slope, and the worst way to Coniston 
— go up the slope on to the road, on the far side of the 
Duddon, and turn right. Just before the second gate 
across the main dale road, as you follow the road for a 
short distance towards Seathwaite, turn left, off the road, 
through a gate which has a ruinous house (Nettleslack) on 
the left below it. Here there is a path running east, to 
a bridge which you can see crossing Tarn Beck ; go over 
this bridge, and walk on Hollins House and Long House ^ 

^ There is also a useful cut from Long House to Troutal 
(map)j if you are coming down Walna Scar and are aiming for 
the dalehead. This path nms from Long House to Tongue 
House (map), then over a foot-bridge to a small white cottage ; 
past it, straight up a bank to the left, over a stile, and along a 
winding footpath (map) with a fine view into the upper reach 
of the valley. Then keep left, not right, and you will drop into 
the dale (close by a good bathing pool in the river) just before 
Troutal. It is then two miles to Cockley Beck, if you cut out, 
as you can, a good many bends and corners on the dale road ; 
as to this, ask local advice. 
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(map) ; this brings you on to the main Walna Scar route ; 
you cut out a corner and are saved a mile of road walking. 
Over Walna Scar then, or by what other route you choose, 
we will now transplant you, to Coniston, to Hawkshead 
and to Windermere. 



Coniston, Hawkshead and Windermere 

Windermere you will see best from the steamer ; indeed 
it is a good way to come into the district if you take the 
Furness train to Lakeside at the foot of Windermere, and 
have the full voyage up the lake, to Ambleside — and so 
escape ; but in the days of the ' runabout ' holiday 
tickets of the L.M.S. this steamer goes half-lake under, 
and Ambleside pier, with that hideous, dishonouring row 
of lodging-houses, seems more like New Brighton on bank 
holiday than a gateway to the best of England. The lower 
miles of Windermere are a piece of perfect woodland ; 
its upper miles have that great view up Langdale, and, on 
the right, into the wide bosom of the Rydal fells. And all 
the high viewpoints above Windermere town — Orrest 
Head being the most famous — show a great range of 
mountain over a foreground of lovely water. But the 
long and short is this, that no man buys a book to see 
Windermere — either town or lake : what you buy in 
Windermere is coach tickets, and I need not tell you about 
that. Ill Bell, and the great complex of splendid fells at 
the head of Kirkstone, you may reach in greater peace 
from Mardale, or from the quiet farm-houses of Deepdale 
or Hartsop ; from Red Screes too it is a fine top walk past 
Dove Crag to Fairfield ; but all this country, somewhat 
bothered by the proximity of Ambleside and of places 
where they sit, is best visited from the north or east. I am 
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afraid, however, that if you are by Windermere you ought 
to see the valley of Troutbeck,^ a quiet place with a wide 
dale-bottom full of emerald greens and sheep and water ; 
it is the first of the dales, as you come south from Rydale, 
which is built in the soft, mild contours of the southern 
district, the Upper Silurian rocks of Windermere and 
Coniston. And I am quite sure you ought also to see the 
view from Wansfell Pike, above Ambleside. In Illus- 
tration XVIII you are looking at Wansfell Pike, from 
Loughrigg Fell : and the feeling in the picture, of wood- 
land and cultivation and a low skyline, with the works of 
man close at hand, gives you the character of Windermere 
in its upper reach, and of the dales which come down 
into the lake quietly. If you aim at Patterdale, you wiU 
not, if you have self-respect, walk by the Kirkstone ; but 
will go to Patterdale either by Stock Gill or by Scandale. 
For the first of these, you go by Low Grove and Middle 
Grove (map) and then to the Kirkstone road by the dotted 
footpath which runs to 12 15 (Wansfell is a comfortable 
divergence from this route) ; you then cross the Kirk- 
stone road, and go up Broad End to Caudale Moor, past 
Thresthwaite Cove,^ and on to Grey Crag and so down 
to Low Hartsop. The route by Scandale (see Illustration 
V and the note on it) is admirably quiet and pastoral, with 
a touch in it of higher things ; it is the most direct route 
between Ambleside and Patterdale ; as you go down 
Caiston Glen, turn left, and cross the Hartsop Beck to 

^ John Peel's Troutbeck was not this, but the northern Trout- 
beck, near Saddleback. 

2 There is also a good line over this col direct from Trout- 
beck, and so down to Pasture Beck. This route is steeply closed 
in, but the fells which close it in are very grand ones, in the 
higher parts of the two dales. 
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Hartsop Hall ; you can then go by the lane on the W. side 
of Brothers Water and have only two miles of road 
walking on the whole journey. 

Coniston is a far quieter place than Ambleside orWinder- 
mere town ; but in the actual village I should not myself 
make a stay. There are farms available which are off the 
motor routes :— Heathwaite (p. 237), Sunnybank (S. 
from Torver, on the W. shore of the lake), Atkinson 
Ground (just N.E. from the lakehead) and plenty of 
others. It is a good lake to row on ; and the lakeside 
road on the east, past Brantwood, is a reasonably quiet 
place, with many escapes over the heather to woodlands 
and streams and picturesque farms. In all this land the 
view down to the sea, when you are high enough, is a 
great endowment. Indeed the real glory of Coniston is 
in the views from the N. end of the lake southwards. It 
is the one lake — and this gives the character of its land- 
scape — which is well seen when you look at it against 
nature, downwards. The view of the lake from the 
heather of Burnt Riggs (675 map) is unbeatable : the 
simple modelling of the shores, and the colour on the 
low fells to the east of it, are a fine study in the picturesque. 
You reach Burnt Riggs ^ by the wooded lane which runs 
N. from the Waterhead Hotel (map), with School Beck to 
your right as you climb up. At the head of School Beck 
there is a more official and touristic * viewpoint ', marked 
so on the map ; it lies off the lane running from Hawks- 
head Hill to Tarn Hows (High Low Tarn, map) and to 
Lane Head. From Tarn Hows, a place of populous resort, 
the great fame of the view is into Langdale ; if you leave 
Tarn Hows by Tom Gill — towards the Yewdale road — 

^ Also by the other lane (map) which runs from the Hawkshead 
road to the * viewpoint ' shown on the map. 
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you will have the Langdale Pikes framed to your complete 
and perfect satisfaction in the * jaws ' at the stream head. 

If Burnt Rigg is the best view of Coniston Water, the 
most sweeping and continuous view into the N.E. fells — 
that long fa9ade at the south end of the Helvellyn range ; 
Fairfield and Rydal Fell, Scandale, Red Screes and 
Snarker Pike — is nearer to Hawkshead, and more east- 
ward. Here there is a low foreground, and across some 
five miles of it, with a low viewpoint of your own, you 
have direct prospect of the powerful foothills E. from 
Rydale to the Kirkstone : the hills plant themselves on 
to the lowland with a broad, sure foot, their toes well 
spaced and the high fells which are over them very nobly 
balanced. A footpath (map) running from Baptist 
Chapel (on Hawkshead Hill) to Hawkshead Church gives 
you this vista through a mile of easy walking, and you can 
sit down anywhere on the field path and make a feast of it. 
Somewhere perhaps on Hawkshead Hill, as he walked 
home early in the morning from a dance in one of the 
farm-houses over Coniston, Wordsworth, as a Cambridge 
undergraduate home for the vacation, saw the dawn : — 

And now the eastern sky 
Was kindling, not unseen, from humble copse 
And open field, through which the pathway wound 
And homeward led my steps. Magnificent 
The morning rose, in memorable pomp. 
Glorious as e'er I had beheld — in front. 
The sea lay laughing at a distance ; near, 
The solid mountains shone, bright as the clouds. 
Grain-tinctured,^ drenched in empyrean light ; 

^ I wonder if this use of grain, in the sense of red, which is 
found from Chaucer to Milton, is the real explanation of the 
name of Grain Gill (pp . 147-8) ? For Grain Gill, in its first reach 
from Esk Hause, both is red itself and is also called so (Ruddy 
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And in the meadows and the lower grounds 
Was all the sweetness of a common dawn — 
Dews, vapours, and the melody of birds. 
And labourers going forth to till the fields. 

The sea would lie south-eastwards, down the Leven 
Sands ; the mountains at his left hand — the great range 
across Rydale. Wordsworth's last lines, in this grand 
meditation, hold exactly the contrast which there is 
between the sweet fields and ' rural works ' of Esthwaite 
or of Hawkshead and the great background of more 
primitive and sombre mountain which commands them. 

If you have the afternoon in hand, walk to Wray Castle, 
two and a half miles away on the edge of Windermere, and 
look down over the lake : go right to the front of the 
castle, for the view downwards, for after all you are part 
proprietor in the National Trust ; and what you see will 
make you forget Bowness and Ambleside, and the Gothic 
revival, and all other things unpleasant, and you can 
imagine that the lake still owns to its beautiful, lost name — 
Winandermere. 

Hawkshead is the best little town in Lakeland and a 
restful place in the evening. Unlike Ambleside or Bow- 
ness, it has no rhetoric about it ; for the lay-out of 
typical lakeland houses, friendly and domestic in their 
colour and roof-line, and grouped together in a most 
charming and unaffected simplicity, you cannot beat the 
place. Men say that God made the country and man the 
town : in Hawkshead this logical dichotomy cuts the 
hand which wields it, for there is gladness for the spirit 
in Hawkshead as there is at Dow Crag : they are different 

Gill) : does the name ' Grain ' date from the early miners at 
Seathwaite-in-Borrowdale, who may well have gone up pro- 
specting to Esk Hause and Ore Gap ? 
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beauties, but both beautiful. The Cistercian monks of 
Furness were the lords of Hawkshead, and doubtless had 
a day's picnicking here in summer weather ; whereas to 
Brotherelkeld or Grange-in-Borrowdale was the generous 
week-ending of an abbot. You find their name too in 
Monks* Coniston Moor, and in Furness Fells, S. of 
Esthwaite, where the straying Wordsworth, after school 
hours, watched the way of a bee with a foxglove ; to 
reach the pleasant glades of that land you go past Es- 
thwaite ; and all the way to the sands is good country 
for any boy to prowl in. But so it is to the north. Here 
is a walk for to-morrow : — From Hawkshead Hall go 
N.E. past Sand Ground (map : no volcanic rock yet, by 
that name) to Borwick Lodge, then take the road across 
the moor N.E. to Oxenfell (526) ; it is a lovely passage 
through rock and heather, on the N. side of Tarn Hows. 
With the Langdale Pikes ahead of you, signalling across 
space that in fact there is no other significant front of 
mountain in all the three counties, and with Wetherlam 
and the Old Man stopping the western sky, as they do 
all round Hawkshead, you cannot forget the rock from 
which the final beauty of Cumbria is hewn, or grow too 
indulgent to the milder lands out southward. Both 
together helped to make Wordsworth : 

Fair seed time had my soul, and I grew up 
Fostered alike by beauty and by fear. 

Before you go from Hawkshead, you will like to see also 
the ancient Ifewkshead Hall ; and the church — a good 
one — on its prominent hillock ; and perhaps Anne Tyson's 
cottage, where Wordsworth lay in bed on summer nights 
and watched the moon swaying in the boughs of the ash 
tree : — there is another Anne, whose name has a tie with 
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English poetry, in a place of greater resort than Hawks- 
head ; though it cannot boast Quarter Sessions, or as 
good a landscape. 

Since, then, you are putting up for to-night in Hawks- 
head, reader, at the Red Lion, may I rock you to sleep 
with a few more lines of the Prelude ? — one of those 
sudden revelations where he flings the gates of his heart 
wide open, and reaches to every depth and height of 
speech and understanding ; the scene again is Hawks- 
head : — 

If ever happiness hath lodged with man, 

That day consummate happiness was mine. 

Wide-spreading, steady, calm, contemplative. 

The sun was set, or setting, when I left 

Our cottage door, and evening soon brought on 

A sober hour, not winning or serene. 

For cold and raw the air was, and untuned ; 

But as a face we love is sweetest then 

When sorrow damps it, or, whatever look 

It chance to wear, is sweetest if the heart 

Have fulness in herself ; even so with me 

It fared that evening. Gently did my soul 

Put off her veil, and, self-transmuted, stood 

Naked, as in the presence of her God. 

While on I walked, a comfort seemed to touch 

A heart that had not been disconsolate : 

Strength came where weakness was not known to be. 

At least not felt ; and restoration came 

Like an intruder knocking at the door 

Of unacknowledged weariness. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE MAKING OF THE MOUNTAINS 

The Skiddaw ' Slate ' — The Borrowdale Volcanic Rocks — 
' Upper Silurian' Rocks (Coniston and the South) — Other 
Igneous Rocks — The Earth's First Upthrust : Sea, Sky 
and Storm — The Limestone — The Sandstone — The First 
Valleys — The Ice Age : Nature's Sculpture. 

For some, walking is the nearest and cheapest way 
between two points : for some it is physical exercise : 
for others it is an art, a combination of many skills and 
interests and pleasures. There is the physical pleasure 
of moving : there are the deeper valuations of natural 
beauty ; but there is more besides — a whole group of 
interests, and ways of knowledge, which are a proper 
endowment of walking. This knowledge may be quite 
lightly held, for when we walk it is under the eye of an 
informal heaven ; there may be boots on our feet, but 
there can be a slippered informality about the mind, and 
any knowledge we take with us can be on the fringe only 
of our awareness. But we cannot be quite without it, for 
we walk now on two feet, not on four, and at least a part 
of us is nearer to the heavenly places than in the days 
when we went ventre a terre. And so some faint aware- 
ness, never more, of how the hills came to stand in their 
present order ; of the quahties of certain plants which 
grow in high cold places ; of the history caught in local 
names ; of the races of men which have built the traditions 
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of a district, and shaped its ways of feeling ; all this adds 
a zest, an intelligence, a scope to walking, and makes an 
art of it, an orchestration of many powers and interests. 
You may walk against time, and bag peaks : then you are 
sub-human, looking down at the paths only to dodge the 
boulders. You may truly savour the colours, the mists, 
the ridges, and the feel of thigh muscle : then you are 
human. But if, as a low undertone of feeling, you have 
some light technical equipment too, about botany ; or 
the weather ; or the shapes and seemliness of a county's 
buildings, or the forms of its rock ; or its sheep-breeding, 
or its ethnology or other lore — then you are of the brother- 
hood : you will not boast of these things at night, as they 
do at Wasdale Head about rock climbing, but you will be 
watchful and your eye will be open, and you will not mind 
too much a very wet day ; for you have your resources ; 
and you will not be always on the tops coasting the ridges, 
but will turn aside sometimes quite gladly to look at 
Calder Abbey, or a stone circle, or an ' ash ' boulder on a 
slate fell. For the whole of the country, its past and its 
present, its men, its plants, its rocks, its animals, are one. 
You walk in a ' universe ', strictly so called, * unified ' by 
a mind, and all turned and converted to the purpose of 
your sympathy and your friendship. 

If, therefore, as an amateur for amateurs, though also 
as a lover for lovers — and no lover is quite an amateur — 
we have diverged sometimes from routes and the compass, 
and strayed among those dangerous sciences where 
angels burn their feet and lose their reputation, may we 
be forgiven. 

Lector. I'm sorry to come in again, but if you don't 
know about things, why write about them ? 

AucTOR. An Archbishop once advised me to know 
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everything about something and something about every- 
thing. 

Lector. And the devil once advised me to ask any man, 
whom I caught writing a book, what the something was 
about which he knew everything. So was Cumberland 
your private omniscience ? 

AucTOR. May God help me, I ought not to be writing 
this book at all. Wit, science and the synoptic — 

Lector. Better drop this discussion. As I said before, 
I had not intended to reappear, but another of your 
allocutions upon things in general stirred me up once 
more. Now good-bye : make the best of a bad business : 
finish your book. 

And so, since the physical features of the district are 
so full of a complicated variety, and since each view 
forwards or sideways, and many of our single steps 
upwards and downwards, get a zest and liveliness from 
looking at the form and slope and colour of the rock 
itself, that we step on, let us set out briefly a few elements 
of Cumbrian geology, here and now : the other apparatus 
of learning, and all other oppositions of science, we pass 
by, with the few brief glances only that we gave at inter- 
vals, as we walked. 



* Skiddaw Slate ' 

It may be 500 million years ago that those first strata 
were laid down which have to-day become the mountains 
of Cumbria. These were deposits of mud and grit and 
gravel, hardening afterwards, under pressure, to flags 
or slate, but first laid down as sediment under a shallow 
sea, at the rate of say a fiftieth part of an inch in every 
year, and over a period of many milhon years. Thus 
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came the * Skiddaw slate ', that earHest rock of Cumber- 
land, found par excellence in Skiddaw himself, and so the 
name has been given its general use. Many thousands of 
feet of these deposits — slate, grit, flags, conglomerate— he 
buried under the whole of the Lake District. The fells 
on which these ' slates ' have been uncovered, by the 
wearing away of later and younger rock above them, are 
the fells of the N. and N.W. district. Let us follow them 
in our mind round the map. First Saddleback and 
Skiddaw (Illustrations X and XIX) : then all the big 
block of fells between Derwentwater and Buttermere, and 
out northwards across the Whinlatter Pass (Frontispiece 
and Illustration VII). Next, going west from Butter- 
mere, the Skiddaw slate, as now visible, skirts the lower 
contours of Red Pike, on the other side of the lake, and 
includes all the fells between Loweswater and Ennerdale, 
a typical group with smooth, rounded sides of grass, and 
domed tops. It then goes under Ennerdale Water, half- 
way down the course of the lake, on a line from north to 
south, and reappears on its south shore at Crag Fell, 
vanishing underground again, to the southward, in 
Kiimiside Common, the low seaward fells between Enner- 
dale and Wasdale. Finally in the south-west corner the 
Skiddaw slate re-emerges in Black Combe, that forehead 
of the fells observed by those who look from lodging- 
house windows of Morecambe Bay and North Wales, or 
from the attics of north Liverpool. 

These slate fells are not made of slate as a builder 
understands it ; though in parts they are slaty. What is 
nearest to slate is found on Skiddaw itself, but all slate 
fells are made of at least some beds of minutely jointed 
stuff, which cleaves and splinters into small, thin flakes, 
and which piles up into a small and tractable scree, when 
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it has fallen downhill and is thoroughly weathered. 
Exposed beds of the slate, by their innumerable joints 
and fissures, let in much rain at many places ; frost turns 
the film of rain water to ice, expanding it and spreading 
the joints, and so the weather breaks up * slate ' more 
rapidly than it breaks up harder rock. Some beds of the 
* slate ' fells are of sandy, gritty or muddy material — a 
material less well pressed and compounded than the 
flags and slates. But both types, the shale or slate, and 
the grit or gravel, are easily broken up by movement 
downhill, and by the wash of rain, into quite fine par- 
ticles : and these form a surface covering of soil, and so 
the slate fells are grass grown, or, like Skiddaw and the 
Keswick fells by Newlands, covered in heather. Fells of 
this kind are gentle to the eye, and gentle also to the boot. 
(Frontispiece and Illustration VII.) The sandy com- 
ponents, with grit and gravel, can well be seen on White- 
side and Grasmoor — the most majestic pair of fells in 
the group from Derwentwater to Crummock. Originally, 
on top of the gritty bed which made both Whiteside and 
Grasmoor, a bed of slate lay superimposed : this has 
survived, without being denuded, on one slope of White- 
side, that which fronts Grasmoor over Gaskell Gill, a 
grand profile of sharp downward-striking ridges ; it is 
like the front of Saddleback from Scales to Threlkeld, a 
similar formation in razor edges of ' slate ' (Illustration 
X). Cross Lorton Vale westwards from Whiteside and 
you are in the fells of Loweswater : and of all the slate 
fells these have perhaps the most characteristic outline — 
round-humped,^ grassy backed and smooth ; in the dis- 

1 This may be seen in the Frontispiece, on the two fells which 
cut across one another in the middle foreground : they are 
Swinside, and the nose of Barrow (coming down from the left). 
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tant view rather dull, in the near view full of charm and 
colour and of deep cut becks. Starling Dodd is a typical 
fell of the order, homely and domestic : yet Whiteside, 
its near neighbour, so savage and romantic and austere, 
was whelped in the same litter : and the contrast between 
them, both of slate yet most unbrotherly in feature, is a 
shorthand of the greatness of all Cumbrian landscape, 
full of an infinite variety which never stales nor slackens. 
A good case is Black Combe : to the W. it goes down 
into the sea with a proper Cumbrian thunder ; inland, 
it is tamely contoured. Or walk up in the beck bottom 
on the Caldew side of Crag Fell, which is the W. end of 
the fells bounding Ennerdale Water on the south ; and 
then, as you come up towards Black Pots, turn left (at 
1465 on the I in. map ; you are in ' slate ' all the way) 
and cross the neck between Grike and Crag Fell, with 
the foot of the lake below you : the magnificent drop here 
into the lake, and the grandeur of the stream bed, are a 
fine sample of this constant element of surprise. Or put 
the mild undulations ' back o' Skidda ' against the sheer 
drop by Millbeck and by Applethwaite Gill, on the side 
of Keswick, and you have the same contrast. 

But 500 million years ago there was no Skiddaw : only 
sediment, not yet pressed and hardened and laminated, 
and lying under the waters of a timeless sea. For it was 
only late in geological time that the slate was lifted in the 
air, then carved and scarred and pointed into beauty. 

The * BoRROWDALE ' Volcanic Rocks 

The age of this slate deposit ended, and another long 
age then came, of volcanic action. The volcanoes were 
below water, pushing their snouts up into the air doubt- 
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less, from time to time, then sinking back again : and for 
some millions of years there was thrown down on every 
side on the top of the Skiddaw slate another ten or twenty 
thousand feet of hot, molten stuff cast out of volcanoes. 

As this fell, it rested on the Skiddaw slates, still at the 
sea bottom ; and this shallow sea bottom, as it filled, 
sank slowly down again, so that the filling and sinking 
was continuous during the volcanic period. At places 
there are direct lava flows still visible, as at Falcon Crag 
by Keswick ; but, for the most part, the volcanic matter 
is now genuine ' rock ', genuine enough to the walker 
who uses eyes as he puts his feet down ; in parts, as on 
Bowfell, this volcanic rock has a curious hollow ring 
imder one's nails ; and almost everywhere on the volcanic 
fells you can see, on detached stones and boulders, the 
rim marks where the different strata of ashes cooled, and 
were pressed, and did not wait to polish up their edges. 
The surface texture varies widely, some of it more and 
some less polished by the glaciers of the recent ice age, 
with wide variations also as the material ejected was 
originally lava, or fine ash, or a rain of molten fragments 
which formed a ' breccia ', which is a kind of pudding, 
full of angular scraps. The central Scafell group, and 
the fells on a line east from there to Helvellyn and to 
High Street (Illustration II), are of volcanic * ash ' — 
immeasurably hardened, and, in the change, given that 
flinty texture which is so characteristic of the big fells 
most familiar to those who walk. There is a green tone 
too, common in this volcanic rock in many parts — best 
known perhaps in the ' Buttermere green slates ' of 
Honister ; for the volcanic ash and dust, well pressed, 
and well squeezed in from the sides, forms a grand roof- 
slate (no Skiddaw ' slate ' does that) with a clean straight 
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split under the tool. But all the volcanic rock is hard ; 
some of it light and ringing hollow, some of it near to 
granite or changed by later pressure into actual granite ; 
and very stubborn and heavy. The great cliff face of 
Scafell (Illustration XI) on the Wasdale side as seen 
from Pulpit Rock, or from Hollow Stones or the Rake's 
Progress, is the chef (Toeuvre of this volcanic rock-work — 
hard, clean, unbreakable rock. Readiness of cleavage 
varies however greatly from place to place, and screes 
at the foot of crags on this volcanic rock, nasty screes in 
large leather-slicing fragments — straight from Dante's 
Inferno where the rock is granitoid — are an abounding 
character of the fells. The slate fells do not form much 
crag ; ice rivers have ground out of them some rocky 
corries, as on Hindscarth, but, as a rule, in Skiddaw slate 
sheer crag is not a notable quality : the characteristic 
grandeur and severity, (Illustrations XII and XVII), 
the largeness of scale which comes from steepness and 
the unexpected, in the main belong to the volcanic rock. 
For when volcanic rock weathers and falls, good weighty 
masses come away in a block ; and large pieces of crag, 
which have thus rolled and bounded into the dale bottom, 
may be seen anywhere up the high valleys. But the 
Skiddaw slate breaks into finer and smaller and less 
durable fragments. 

To get the hmits of this volcanic area, let us work by 
the map ^ again. Start from Gowbarrow Park, above the 
left shore of UUswater, and work westwards : go under 
the north end of Wolf Crags (here there is a good moraine), 
and under Clough Head, at the north end of the Helvellyn 
ridge ; cross the vale of St. John, and strike Derwent- 
water at Walla Crag ; so far the slate has been on your 

1 The map on the end paper will be a rough guide to the eye. 
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right, to the north, the volcanic rock on your left and to 
the south. Then go up Borrowdale (Illustration IX), 
through the jaws and to SeatoUer ; away on your left 
lie volcanic fells, and on your right the junction of the 
volcanic rock with the slate lies above you, over the W. 
ridge. Up Honister and through the Hause you have 
the volcanic rock still to your left, composing all the fells 
which lie away to the S., Scafell and the Gable ; the slate 
is to your right and to the north ; on your right Dale 
Head is the only volcanic top ; Hindscarth and all else 
down the right side of the Buttermere valley is slate. All 
the high tops to your left, as you descend, are volcanic — 
Haystacks and the magnificent craggy ridge of High Stile 
out to Red Pike. Thence the volcanic rock (now changed 
to a form of granite) crosses Ennerdale and runs south ; 
outside it, to seaward, lies the slate. And all that noble 
mass from the head of Ennerdale, along its southern 
ridge and down to the lake, is volcanic (Illustration VI) 
—Gable, Kirk Fell, Pillar Fell, Scoatfell, Steeple, Hay- 
cock and Gowder Crag. 

So far then we have traced the northern boundary of 
the volcanic strata ; from the central reach of UUswater, 
by the north of the Helvellyn ridge, to Keswick ; up 
Borrowdale and across Honister to High Crag and High 
Stile ; from Red Pike to the south side of Ennerdale at 
Crag Fell, with the slate lying throughout to the north, 
north-west and west of the volcanic rock. Roughly, 
therefore, the north boundary of the volcanic strata has 
been along a line running from north-east to south-west. 
Now take the western boundary of this ' Borrowdale ' 
volcanic rock : — from Crag Fell (Ennerdale) this boundary 
runs south, parallel with the coast, crossing lower Wasdale 
and mid-Eskdale : the rock to the immediate east of 
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the line is still granite, as it was by Ennerdale Water : 
inland, however, that is further eastwards again from 
this north-south line, the volcanic rock is not granite but 
of the normal order — hardened and altered * ash ' and 
* tuff ' (mixed fragments) — all the way over the great 
central fells to Helvellyn, and High Street, and Mardale. 
Illustration XIV gives a fine view, in upper Eskdale, of 
such country — the skylines and the ridge tops crinkled 
or angular ; Illustrations VIII, XI, XII and XVII have 
in their foreground rock which shows well in detail the 
form and texture of this volcanic ash, compressed and 
folded, and weathered in its jointings by the action of 
rain and ice. — Now take the south limit of the volcanic 
rock. Begin at the foot of Dunnerdale, at Broughton-in- 
Furness, and go north-east. If you follow the direction 
of the railway, which runs north-east to Coniston, the 
high fells on the skyline on your left, (but not the lower 
foreground), are volcanic. First come the Coniston fells 
(Illustration XVII), the group of the Old Man, Dow Crag, 
and Greyfriars with Wetherlam : away to the north of 
these, in the same line but invisible, the Crinkles and Bow 
Fell run on till you reach Esk Hause : all this too is 
volcanic. Next carry on your north-east line roughly 
past Hawkshead and Ambleside, and so across Troutbeck, 
and east to near Shap. On your left, and to the north, as 
you go, you have still the volcanic rock all the way ; 
first Little Langdale and Great Langdale (Illustration 
III), with the Langdale Pikes and their northward massif 
between Borrowdale and Thirlmere ; next Loughrigg, 
the Easedales and the Grasmere fells ; then the twelve 
miles of the Helvellyn range, from the Kirkstone to Wolf 
Crags ; next the ridge of High Street from Kentmere to 
Pooley Bridge ; and lastly Mardale, Swindale, and the 
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eastern fells to Shap. What riches we have counted ! 
All the great central fells, and the radiating points round 
Scafell of these seven great central valleys. And what 
fells ! The Langdale Pikes, Bowfell, Glaramara (a 
knubbly specimen this, of the volcanic type). Great End, 
and all the crowning glory of the Scafell massif out to 
Horn Crag (Illustration XII) ; the Gable and Kirk Fell, 
Pillar Fell, Scoatfell and the Steeple : — for what could a 
man pray more, even from a volcano ? 

Very roughly, the volcanic district is an oblong, of 
which the shorter sides are on the east and west, the 
longer on the north and south ; but the whole has a 
slightly cross-ways tilt, for its western corners lie some- 
what further to the south on the map than its eastern. 
Thirty miles by eighteen, a toy and plaything to the mere 
water surface of a single North American lake, it fronts 
the world unrivalled and unspoiled, a thing of superb 
beauty. So small it is and yet so great. Motor coaches 
come and go by Dunmail Raise, where once the glaciers, 
quietly contending, dropped their sediment at Thirlspot, 
Wythburn and Grasmere ; yet the scale of Nature's 
architecture is so great, her effects so grand with such 
brief altitudes, her secrets so well guarded by steep sides 
and violent pitches and great hidden silences, that man 
vanishes. For scale is all ; it is scale, and not a height in 
feet, which counts — just as in building. A man may 
walk through a great cathedral in his hat, irreverently ; 
but if the building has scale, it dwarfs him, and his 
offences, though not forgiven, are forgotten. And those 
rough craggy tops ! God be thanked, on how few of 
them can an aeroplane ever land.^ Rough, dis-embowel- 

^ Notice, for example, the rocky foregrovind of Illustration 
VIII, which is altogether typical. 
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ling, deterrent tops : and if one fanatic and a friend once 
landed on Helvellyn (and a silly stone was put there to 
say so), that only goes to convict Helvellyn, not for the 
first time, of a private defect which there is in the lay-out 
of its attic storey ; for Helvellyn has a top smooth beyond 
measure, a unique and regrettable encouragement to 
silk stockings and high heels, if you come up from Wyth- 
burn and walk northwards. 

The main points of original volcanic action are not 
known ; but one seems to have been in Borrowdale, for 
the direct lava flows are most evident close by ; hence 
* Borrowdale ' is used as a generic term for all the volcanic 
rock of Cumbria. The best lava flow is seen on Falcon 
Crag, near Keswick ; you will find evidence, too, if you 
walk on a line from Dock Tarn (N.E. of Stonethwaite in 
Langstrath) down to the Stonethwaite Beck, and up the 
latter to the junction with Langstrath of Greenup Gill. 

So the volcanic matter lay : dust, fine ash, coarse ash, 
breccia, lava. All was still at the sea bottom, formless 
and flat, and the bottom was still sinking. 

Upper Silurian Rocks 

(CONISTON AND THE SoUTH) 

The volcanic period was followed by the ' Upper 
Silurian ', whose rock probably covered the whole 
district under another 15,000 feet ; this rock survives 
still as the surface covering of all the southern part of the 
district — its northern limit running on the line just de- 
scribed as the southern one of the volcanic strata. Roughly, 
that is, the ' Silurian ' strata go from Broughton-in- 
Furness by Torver to Coniston village ; then north-east, 
including Hawkshead but not including Ambleside ; to 
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the south of Wansfell (Illustration XVIII), and so east, 
across Kentdale and Sleddale, to a point half-way between 
Shap and Tebay. This is a line from south-west to 
north-eastj and all to the south of it is ' Coniston lime- 
stone ' and other strata of ' Upper Silurian '. This 
country is flatter and gentler ^ than the volcanic, less 
steeply contoured and without thrills, but it is full of a 
quiet beauty. All the heather fells which run down 
Coniston Water and Windermere are a part of it ; the 
Furness Fells, where Wordsworth's bees went up and 
up in search of bloom, not burdened by too much liberty ; 
and Cartmel Fells, and Winster and Crook to the east of 
Windermere ; and Garnett Bridge at the foot of Long 
Sleddale, a charming place, all water-mills and swirl and 
gently Alpine. If you are in lower Dunnerdale between 
Duddon Bridge and Ulpha, climb a low heather-covered 
hill (Penn, 785, on sheet 19 ^ of the Ordnance Survey, 
Popular Edition, i in. ; 798 on the i in. map) to the west of 
the Duddon, just above Loganbeck (p. 216), which ' rolls ' 
its stones in a wooded bottom past a mill below you. 
From this top you get the lie of the land as 500 million 
years have made it, since the days when Skiddaw slate 
was first put down under an uncharted sea. As you look 
towards the Duddon estuary, the volcanic rock, on which 
you stand, comes down behind you from its main home 
in the big central fells — from Bowfell, the Crinkles, and 
Greyfriars, by Caw and Stickle Pike, and so over the nose 
(Bank end), which hes across the Duddon to your left ; 

^ What are usually called the Coniston fells (Illustration 
XVII), the Old Man and his friends and neighbours, are of 
course volcanic ; they lie to the north of the limit just described. 

^ This sheet (' Windermere and Ulverston ') is valuable for 
walking in the country of the estuaries — Lancashire North of 
the Sands. 
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down Bank End the volcanic rock slides into the sands 
and silt of the shore. Then look across this east ridge of 
Dunnerdale towards Coniston ; and away to the east you 
see, fold on fold, the flatter, less elevated tops of the Upper 
Silurian rock, younger than the volcanic fells and once 
overspreading all of them. Now turn half-right and 
look south at the inland side of Black Combe, and you 
have before you the last outcrop to the south of the 
Skiddaw slate, the oldest component of the three which 
have built up the district. If you come up the west coast 
by train, curving and dilatory, you see on your way many 
distant fells, but none near at hand, at least of the greater 
brethren, until you reach Black Combe, above Silecroft ; 
and there you have at last a great fell in full majesty, 
showing its steep side, and the gullies scoured out by a 
million gales from the Atlantic. And it is by right of 
primogeniture that you meet Black Combe first on this 
journey, going up the indented coast northwards, for the 
oldest should stand in the forefront, and it is the dark 
Skiddaw slate which is oldest. From Ennerdale and 
Kinniside the slate has come across well buried under 
the volcanic Eskdale granite : then here, in this south- 
west angle above the sands, it emerges to confront the 
Isle of Man, signalling still over the waters to Snaefell, 
as it did when the long ships of the Norsemen came over 
to the Duddon sands from * the Island ', and the Norse- 
men landed and cleared their ' thwaites ', and put their 
homes on the fells high above Ulpha. But on Black 
Combe's inland side, as seen by us from Penn, we find 
the other aspect of the Skiddaw slate ; not the steep rain- 
washed gulHes, but the domed and rounded grassy humps, 
like those which run from Bassenthwaite across to 
Crummock and Loweswater. 
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Other Igneous Rocks 

Perhaps it was during the formation of the Upper 
Silurian rocks that the granite of the west valleys took its 
present place and form. As already said, this granite — 
distinct for any eye from the volcanic rock, as also from 
the rocks of the southern district — runs from Buttermere 
Red Pike across lower Wasdale, and thence to middle 
and lower Eskdale, where it makes the splendid foothills 
of the seaward ends of Scafell and of the Bowfell range ; 
so it goes southward, by Devoke Water, to the coast. The 
Buttermere-Ennerdale ' syenite ' differs in composition 
from the Eskdale granite, it is of a finer texture ; but 
there is in both not a little of pink and red, with very 
charming effects of colour. These granites may be the 
surviving roots of volcanoes which emerged later than 
those of the oldest rock system ; or they may be a product 
not of actual volcanic outbreaks, but of intense pressure 
from below by which these rocks, pinned down as they 
were by a great weight of other rock above, were altered 
to their present granite form. In any case the molten 
material of this granite was thrust up along the weak 
junction line of the Skiddaw slate with the ' Borrowdale ' 
(i.e. the original) volcanic strata. These granite fells of 
west Cumberland, low but full of interest and variety, 
have had some share of their proper praise in the chapters 
given to Ennerdale and Eskdale. 

The Earth's First Upthrust 
Sea, Sky and Storm 

Meanwhile Silurian rock still lay over the volcanic 
rock, right up to the north where Skiddaw was yet to be ; 
and the volcanic rock itself lay on the Skiddaw slate. 
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Vast carving and planing had to come yet, in the spacious 
days of the great past, before our present surface system 
was exposed. A thousand thousand years are a very brief 
part of such a yesterday. At the very least, no less than 
the same span of years as was needed to lay down the 
three rock systems is needed also for the planing down of 
all those 20,000 feet and more of super-incumbent strata — 
before there can emerge first the volcanic rock, then, 
below that again in the north, the Skiddaw slate. And 
there is more work than this for time to do, for the carboni- 
ferous and Permian ages, still to come, also laid down 
their own deposits over the whole district : and these 
strata, too, had to be stripped away, before the tooth of 
time could gnaw into the Upper Silurian and the volcanic 
rock. Let us, however, leave these two later coverings 
out of our reckoning, and try by an illustration to make 
clear how by denudation first the lower, then the lowest, 
of the original three strata came to be uncovered, as we 
now see them : the illustration is adapted from one given 
by Clifton Ward. Put layers of black cloth, one above 
another, flat on a table ; on these put layers of grey cloth, 
one above another and on top of the black ; above the 
grey put layers of blue, one above another and lying flat 
upon the grey, as the grey lies flat upon the black. Then, 
from the sides, push all the layers inwards to the centre, 
so that the centre buckles up into a mound (this will 
correspond to an elevation of the earth's surface). Then 
take a pair of sound shears and cut through the central 
dome, so as to bring it down more or less on level with 
the cloth around it. Cut deep, so that not only the layers 
of blue are cut away, but also the grey, and not only the 
grey but some also of the top layers of the black. Then, 
under the place where you have cut, you see the result 
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as follows : in the centre are certain untouched layers of 
black (the Skiddaw slate) ; outside this are the concentric 
rings of grey cloth (volcanic rock), pitched at an angle ; 
outside these are rings of the cut blue cloth, and also, 
round these and on the outer margin, the still uncut layers 
of the blue (Coniston limestone and Upper Silurians). 
This illustration is, of course, true only in one main 
particular, as showing how, of three layers, each may be 
in different places uppermost ; in other respects it has 
no application. 

The planing and carving forces which shored away, in 
many million years, these layers of rock, were those of 
air, sun, wind and rain, of ice and running water. The 
raw material of the rock has been laid down on a sea 
bottom : and the sea itself had sunk continuously, so 
keeping, as each new deposit was laid down, a fairly 
constant depth. Meanwhile this sea itself washed against 
a continent, now vanished, out to the north-westward. 
It may be that these three systems of the slate, the volcanic 
and the Silurian, took a hundred or two hundred million 
years to lay. But at the close came a mighty elevation of 
the earth, and a long phase of dry land ; all the strata 
were folded and squeezed, and pushed against the neigh- 
bouring land mass, violently crumpled until the whole 
surface was arched into the air by pressure, and the rock 
exposed to those tremendous tools which carved and 
planed it downwards. This was the first land phase ; 
during it, all the Silurian rock, and part of the volcanic, 
was stripped away from the central and the northern areas 
of the elevated land, which was to be our Cumbria of 
to-day. 

But, as has been said, there were two phases more to 
come — two phases of land again drowned under the sea 
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and taking new deposits, the carboniferous age and the 
Permian ; and, in alternation, two phases more of land 
thrust up into the free sky and shaking off its waters. But 
since the rocks, which were then laid down, and carved 
away, and then again laid down, and again carved away, 
have themselves left all but no traces on the central 
Cumbria of this book, but survive on its margins only, 
we will here let time's legions thunder by, and treat 
quite briefly these two last cycles of the warfare of sea 
with land and earth with sky. 



The Limestone 

When you came up along the Furness coast a week ago 
by that unhurrying train, you came first through a lime- 
stone country ; from Carnforth through Silverdale and 
Arnside and Grange and Cartmel, over the Kent sands 
and over the Leven sands ; and all the way you saw the 
limestone terraces on the hillside and the yews climbing 
high up them, flourishing in that green old age which 
is the glory of all limestone yews. Almost all round the 
district there is a band of this limestone, though not, 
however, where the main western valleys, Ennerdale, 
Wasdale, Eskdale, Dunnerdale, run to the sea ; and it 
was in the carboniferous period, an age of submersion 
following the great land phase and the great folding last 
mentioned, that this limestone was set down as sediment 
at the bottom of an invading sea. The limestone spread 
across all of what is to-day Cumbria, covering the bare 
places where the Silurian rock had been stripped away ; 
so that, when the land emerged from the carboniferous 
sea, it emerged newly covered and with a strange texture, 
and was crumpled and folded by this second great earth 
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movement into new planes and cleavages. Then for long 
ages it held up its strata to the elements, and felt the 
limestone also stripped from its back, like the Silurian 
rock of an earlier day, until the old exposures were re- 
exposed. 

But at the edge, in a circumference of varying width, 
where the elevation of the earth's surface had been lower, 
the limestone held its own, and you came through the 
fabric of it in your train. Lancashire ' north of the sands ', 
from the top of Morecambe Bay to the Duddon estuary, 
is a good land ; for the limestone hills, seen against peat 
and sand and seawater and the seaweeds, make a palette 
which gladdens the eye on a sunny day. The monk who 
first set up house on Holy Island in the Leven Sands had 
a good taste in geology, and in distant views. Here too, 
Wordsworth, crossing the sands on foot, heard of the 
death of Robespierre, and with a quickened sensibility 
saw in a distant view the mountains of his own home : — a 
land seen 

' Beneath a genial sun 
With distant prospect among gleams of sky 
And clouds, and intermingling mountain tops. 
In one inseparable glory clad. 
Creatures of one ethereal substance met 
In consistory, like a diadem 
Or crown of burning seraphs as they sit 
In the empyrean.' 

The carboniferous age may have much to answer for — 
coalfields, industrialism, over-population, and Malthus, 
and the income tax — but it gave a fair foreground to the 
best of England. 

Before this carboniferous epoch, during the first land 
age and the land's first elevation, the crown of the arch — 
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the highest point in the raised, amorphous mass of what 
was to be fell — seems to have been at or close to Skiddaw ; 
this dome or arch had its points of springing to the north- 
east and to the south-west, rising towards Skiddaw from 
both these ends ; but this time, in the carboniferous 
epoch of the second land age, the highest ridge lay further 
south, from Scafell by the Langdale Pikes towards 
Helvellyn, on a line from the west, eastwards ; and the 
first lines of the present river drainage may have then 
begun. 

The Sandstone 

But the end was not yet. For there was another sub- 
mersion. This next, and last, submersion left the district 
under a new deposit of the youngest rock of all : but on 
re-emergence this too weathered and was swept away, 
and, like the limestone, survives on the margins only. 
It was a late, impermanent, undignified invader, too soft 
to deserve climbing nails, and incommensurate with that 
mountain grandeur which the womb of time had now at 
length conceived. There is all the world, a world of time 
and a world of beauty, between the ephemeral virtues of 
sandstone or lias, and that stern volcanic rock which 
built Scafell ; this last rock Nature had dowered with 
majesty and loved for her own, and made imperishable. 



The First Valleys 

So came the last emergence — the vanquishing of the 
waters and the final age of the land. This was fifty 
million years ago, and, in due course, you and I and 
Scafell Pikes and Broad Stand and Deep Gill and the 
Fell and Rock Club are its children. A dome of rock, 
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slung on an axis east to west, stood up and fought the 
skies. Its greatest height was again on the old line from 
Scafell to Helvellyn : north and south from this line the 
dome sloped downwards, slowly, and outwards, gradually : 
but to the north was a secondary summit, eccentric 
from the main dome and surviving from the earliest up- 
thrust, and its name in these latter days is Skiddaw. 
We may picture the sloping surfaces on the final dome 
of this last land age as showing, in the main, a smooth 
texture ; for it was covered with new rock, all awash 
under the rain storms and the stars. Its own shape threw 
the water from it radially ; and from its highest point, 
the Scafell group, seven great valleys or troughs began 
to radiate outward like the spokes of a wheel ; these are 
well shown in our map. Eastward of this, but still on 
the axis of the elongated dome, the rivers run north and 
south from Dunmail Raise ; further east again, they 
again run north by Penrith, to the Eden valley, and south 
to Kent Sands. The original axis is therefore clear, it was 
from east to west ; and the run of the streams is due in 
the main not to faults or cleavage in the surface, but to the 
natural lines of the rain's own escape. Thus then, at last, 
Cumbria lay : and ' the motions of the storm ' moulded 
her form, and for age on age between its phases hers was 
* the silence and the calm of mute insensate things.' 

Gradually the land took on in every valley and fell-side 
that gently rounded contour of ' subdued relief ' which 
we still see (Illustrations V and XVIII), in those places 
where the fells have not been scarped and carved by the 
later glaciers : gradual contours, long and regular valley 
bottoms free of crag, and round or roundish summits 
with a measured gradient. It would have been a country 
pleasing and full of interest, but not heroic. 
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The Ice Age. Nature's Sculpture 

But there was the ice age to come. For a milHon years 
ago the cHmate foundered ; constantly faUing tempera- 
tures turned rain to snow, and the constant snow, piled 
up without melting, turned to ice, and glaciers filled the 
valleys. Not only did they fill the valleys, but they met 
across the ridge tops, and it seems that one unbroken 
dome or cap of ice buried the whole district, not a peak 
emerging. Certainly the soHd ice stood more than 2000 
feet above the valley bottoms : ice-scratchings on ridge 
tops at this height prove it, as also do boulders of volcanic 
rock carried outwards from their own fells by the moving 
ice and dropped at this same height on the slate fells, as 
foreigners, in permanent witness. This was not all. 
From Scotland, prophetic of many later invasions on the 
human plane, glaciers crossed the border and ousted the 
English ice from its birthright : pushing over the Solway, 
and up the northern and western valleys of Cumberland, 
the ice of Galloway drove our own glaciers back on their 
tracks. Of these Cumbrian glaciers some, in disgust, 
made their way out by Stainmoor, over the Pennines into 
Yorkshire : some, on the contrary, forming alliance with 
the Scots, went jointly southwards down the west coast, 
over Morecambe Bay and into Lancashire ; and from 
there tell-tale fragments of Ennerdale granite, carried in 
the moving ice, have been traced into the Midland 
Counties. Shap granite is also a good witness, having its 
own private and recognisable qualities : some of it 
escaped southward down Kent-dale, jumping a water- 
shed en route and bound for the Midlands : while some 
went north, was turned back up the Eden Valley, and 
then crossed the Pennines. Volcanic boulders from the 
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Vale of St. John below Thirlmere, climbed between 
Saddleback and Skiddaw up the Glenderaterra Valley, 
and lie now high up the Caldew Valley on the north side 
of the Skiddaw ridge. It was a long day of confusion, and 
a day of violence. Glaciers ground out the valley bottoms, 
widening the troughs of them and steepening their sides ; 
at the valley heads they carved out steep-backed precipitous 
combes and corries (Illustrations XVII and XIX). Thus 
the land took the recognisable stamp which has ever since 
been on it. In the dales the rock was gouged into hollows, for 
lakes to gather, where the keels of the glaciers had sHced 
and scoured their beds (Illustrations IVandIX). Somerocks 
were smoothed and polished by the ice, others were fur- 
rowed and striated. Main valleys and side valleys took an 
uneven bottom, falling in steps and crags, where the glaciers 
had paused to dig. The east and north sides of ridges, 
where the glacier-ice lay in shadow and seldom melted, took 
on those steep and craggy contours which contrast with the 
gentler, rounded slopes on the sunnier sides to south and 
west. These were sharp, vivid, formative days ; in memory 
of them, for their memory is bred into the very fabric of the 
land, the dales proclaim to those who go their way up them 
that ice and snow 'in high cabal have made us what we are.' 
So the ice age ran out its million years, and ended. It 
is thought to have ended there some fifteen or twenty 
thousand years ago, and before that it had several times 
come, and gone, and come again. But at last, among the 
crash of cliffs, the ice went, leaving its moraine heaps at 
the head of Ennerdale or Greenup Gill, and its boulder 
clay, and its gravel and drift, and those rare pastures on 
the silt in the dale bottoms — and man. 
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Lectoris auctor murmur audit stertentis. 
Res tota libri claudicat. Pax vobiscum. 
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Note to Chapter X 

Geological maps are to be had from the Ordnance 
Survey Office, Southampton. The two most interesting 
sheets, of the four of i mile to the inch which cover the 
Lake District, are these : {a) ' Sheet loi S.E, (New Series 
Sheet 29) sohd ', which goes from Ennerdale Water to 
UUs water on the W. to E. line, and on the N. to S. line 
from Bassenthwaite to rather south of Honister Hause ; 
this sheet gives all the northern line of junction between 
the slate and the volcanic rock, diagonally across the map 
from Mell Fell to Ennerdale : {b) ' Sheet 98 N.W. (New 
Series Sheet 38) solid ', which goes from Wastwater and 
Muncaster on the W. to Red Screes and to Windermere 
(8 miles down the lake) on the E. ; N. limit Great Gable, 
S. limit near the foot of Coniston ; this sheet has all the 
Scafell range, and a good part of the junction of the vol- 
canic rock on its S. side with the ' Coniston ' series. As 
these Sheets are on the same scale as the Bartholomew 
map, one can easily be applied to the other. The sheets 
are hand-coloured, 8s. 3d. each. 

There is also a cheaper (3s.) colour-printed map, which 
includes the whole district (and as much sea) on the small 
scale of 4 miles to the inch ; this is ' Sheet 3 (solid) ' of 
the 4 miles to the inch series of the Geological Survey 
of England and Wales. It gives you a coup d'ceuil of the 
area well enough : for any particular piece of it, the scale 
is too small. 
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A Few Hints on Walking 

Always carry a map and a compass ; and take your 
bearing before the mist hits you. When in doubt believe 
not yourself but your compass ; it does not go wrong, 
we do ; but be sure you know which half of the needle 
points to the north. If you have no compass, and make 
a stop in thick mist, place a stick or a stone in the direction 
which you have to follow. 

If you walk alone, it is not a bad thing to carry a whistle ; 
in case of an accident, it makes more noise than a brandy 
flask, the precaution affected by many. 

Wear too many clothes, not too few ; you can take 
things off, but can't exteriiporise them. Cold is the 
greatest enemy — to courage, to muscular self-control, 
and to the enjoyment of ridge- walking. And bare knees 
are a fashion merely : does the shepherd go in shorts ? 
They may be a refuge in some decennial heat wave ; 
apart from that they serve only to expose the knees to 
most relentless denudation — unless of course you aim 
no bolder than pass-walking. Not trousers, but knicker- 
bockers, for preference. 

Nails : — the important points are the toes, the outsides 
(both right and left) of both soles, and the hacks of the 
heels. Edge nails, i.e. Alpine climbing nails, are, all 
round, the best, if you can carry the weight of them ; but 
beware of road walking ! Next best to nails, in my opinion, 
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is a plain sole of really good leather — if, but only if, you 
have a sound, reliable balance : but soaked leather slides 
badly on wet grass. Some can stand up in crepe ; but 
rubber studs and soles are, for most bipeds, hopeless. 
On the whole, there is nothing like nails — ^for dry grass, 
wet grass, smooth rock, scree, and wet rock ; but water- 
worn rock beats everything, except practice. Have your 
boots large, and wear two socks inside them. 

If you carry a stick, trail it behind you going down 
steep slopes, well out of the way ; and carry it with the 
inside hand when you are going along edges ; then, if you 
stumble, you won't go headlong over your stick. 

Going down steep slopes, if you don't know the way 
and can't see below you, keep out on a shoulder : it is the 
gentlest slope, and almost never drops over a concealed 
crag-face. If you get crag-fast on a descent, don't lose 
your head ; go back and work round to the side ; there 
are no fell-sides, and no precipices, in the district which 
you cannot turn by the flank : in any case it is fatal to get 
flurried. Don't go down a stream bottom unless you 
know it ; probably it has a steep pitch hidden some- 
where ; beware of all waterfalls. In going down steep 
places, walk with the knees bent all the time : it stops 
jarring — for going down is more tiring than going up- 
wards. A bent knee means that you go on the flat of the 
boot ; for a change, when going down on grass, you can 
dig in the heel. On scree, going down, dig in the heel 
firmly, with a straight, stiff" leg, and lean right back, boldly ; 
to sit down is the worst that can then happen to you. 
If the scree is small, you can race down, with this balance : 
if it is in large, sharp, flinty slices — much volcanic rock 
splits like this — slow's the word, and a careful balance 
is the quickest way down, and prolongs the wear of boot 
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leather. Going uphill, if the slope is steep, walk from the 
toes and ball of the foot, not the fiat of it ; use the extensor 
muscles. 

Crossing slopes, or tackling a gully, in snow which has 
frozen hard, may be very dangerous ; really hard ice-snow, 
on a steep slope, ought not to be attempted without an 
ice-axe.^ 

Never roll stones, nor even pebbles, down the fell-side 
or down a gully : the impetus they gather may mean a 
bad cut, or a smashed limb or head, to someone who is 
below well out of sight. This is one of the first rules of 
decency in mountaineering. Therefore in crossing or 
climbing or descending scree, and still more in a gully, 
make it a part of your own code of skill never to displace 
a rock or boulder : test your stance, watch the ground, 
and use your hands on the side-wall of the gully to lessen 
the leverage from your feet. Where a party is coming 
down a narrow scree or gully, all should keep close 
together : this prevents accidents from running boulders. 

In bog, learn to recognise the moss which lets you in 
thigh deep ; it is a vivid, brilliant green and floats on 
the surface of water-holes ; there is a quaking of the 
ground near it. There are no dangerous bogs in this 
district. Exposed black peat is as safe as some houses, 
though rather less pleasant. 

Close all gates on the dale roads and in fields, and 
particularly in the ' intake ' walls ; and if you have to 
climb gate or stile in the intakes, tread at the edge and 
not in the middle of the wooden rails ; they are often 

1 We take leave to quote, on p. 281, the present Pope's service 
of blessing for mountaineers and their tackle. May we com- 
mend it to the piety of the Fell and Rock Climbing Club ? The 
second prayer may help to civilise all of us. 
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frailj and if you break them it may be half a day's work 
for the farmer to get new wood and carry it a long distance 
to repair your damage. And climb all walls carefully ; a 
clumsy balance may bring down a long run of wall and do 
costly injury to the wall and you ; keep an open eye for 
the steps up sheep walls — three projecting stones, by 
which you can walk up the wall obliquely ; these ' stiles ', 
and the V-shaped openings built too narrow for a sheep 
(and for some climbing boots) to pass through, are worth 
looking for. 

Lastly, remember that your balance on steep places 
is very different with and without a rucksack. As to what 
you should carry in your rucksack, consult a hiker. 
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BENEDICTIO INSTRUMENTORUM AD 
MONTES CONSCENDENDOS 

V. Adjutorium nostrum in nomine Domini. 
R. Qui fecit caelum et terram. 
V. Dominus vobiscum. 
R. Et cum spiritu tuo. 

Oremus 

Benedic, quaesumus, Domine, hos funes, baculos, rastros, 
aliaque hie praesentia instrumenta : ut quicumque iis usi 
fuerintj inter ardua et montis abrupta, inter glacies, nives et 
tempestatesj ab omni casu et periculo praeserventur, ad 
culmina feliciter ascendant, et ad suos incolumes revertantur. 
Per Christum Dominum nostrum. Amen 

Oremus 

Protege, Domine, intercedente Beato Bernardo, quem 
Alpium incolis et viatoribus Patronum dedisti, hos famulos 
tuos : ipsisque concede, ut, dum haec conscendunt culmina, 
ad montem qui Christus est valeant pervenire. Per eundem 
Christum Dominum nostrum. Amen 

Et aspergantur aqua henedicta. 

S.C.R. die 14 Octobris 1931. 
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Property of The National Trust 
IN THE Lake District 

The National Trust (7 Buckingham Palace Gardens^ 
London, S.W. i) owns some 9000 acres in the Lake 
District, and over this property all good citizens and their 
good children have full rights of access and happiness. 
LAUS DEO. The main holdings are as follows : — 

In the central fells, (i) All that is above the 2000 feet 
contour (in some places the 1500 feet contour) on the 
following fells : Scafell, the Pikes, Lingmell, Broad Crag, 
111 Crag, Great End, Seathwaite Fell {i.e. out between 
Styhead Gill and Grain Gill) ; together with Esk Hause 
to the west and north of the shelter, and Sprinkling Tarn, 
and the summit contours of Allen Crags, of Glaramara 
and of Thornythwaite Fell (overlooking Seatoller). This 
gives a south-north run from Horn Crag (the south point 
of Scafell) to Thornythwaite Fell of five miles of the 
greatest fell in Cumbria. (2) Starting above the south 
side of Honister Crag, all the east slopes (down to the 
1500 contour) which run from the water-shedding line 
of the ridge Grey Knotts — Brandreth — Green Gable, 
with the splendid summit also of Base Brown down to 
the same contour ; Aaron's slack, and the south faces of 
Gable and of Kirk Fell, down to the same contour — the 
northern boundary here again running on the water- 
parting of the Gable to Kirk Fell summit. This is a 
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semicircle of four miles ; together with a portion of the 
Scafell group, which was included in the gift, it was the 
war memorial of the Fell and Rock Climbing Club, 
purchased by them and given to the Trust in perpetuity. 
Other and lesser war memorials have come from the work- 
shops of metal founders and of sculptors in stone, but 
none in all the world finer, or more finely thought on, 
than this one, carved and founded in the workshops of 
Time. (3) The north and west frontiers of this semi- 
circle are also securely guarded ; for the whole contiguous 
dale head of Ennerdale is leased to the Trust by the 
Forestry Commissioners for 500 years. So also is the 
summit line, on the south of Ennerdale for 5 miles out- 
wards from Green Gable ; and on the north of Ennerdale, 
for 4 miles out— Black Sail, Looking Stead, Pillar Fell, 
Windy Gap, Scoatfell (2746), Haycock, Cawfell ; then 
down to Ling Mell (where the ling is beautiful indeed) ; 
and so back up the dale, on or near the 1000 contour, 
(below that contour are the struggling trees), to the track 
across from Black Sail to Scarth Gap. On the north side 
of the dale the Trust's boundary runs again on the 1000 
contour, on the valley side, and along the ridge top follows 
the water-shedding from Brandreth over Hay Stacks, 
Scarth Gap and High Crag to High Stile. This also is a 
fine pleasance for the well-girded man and his wife. 

Other fell holdings. Dunnerdale. (1) Wallabarrow Crag, 
above the Duddon Gorge and Seathwaite — a lovely 
projecting bastion of rock and heather. (2) Cockley Beck 
farm with the following fell : from opposite Castle How 
(891) to the summit of Grey Friar and the summit of 
Carrs ; so along Wet Side Edge and down to the Three 
Shire Stone ; the other boundary being the line of the 
Duddon throughout. (3) Great Langdale. The farms 
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of Wall End and of Stool End and the Old Hotel and 
roughly one and a half square miles at the mouths of 
Oxendale and Mickleden. — The private donors who by 
their purchase secured and transferred these dalehead 
farms in Dunnerdale and Langdale have performed a fine 
service which might be widely followed, at other and 
similar vulnerable points. ' Friends of the National 
Libraries ' are organised, of Canterbury Cathedral, and 
of what not : why not Friends ^ of the Cumbrian Dales ? 
It is a lasting friendship. 

Ullswater. (i) Gowbarrow Park and Fell (with Aira 
Force) up to about 1600 feet, with some mile and a half 
of lake frontage along a critical part of the main road. 
The same protective value attaches to (2) Glencoin wood 
and Stybarrow Crag, between Glencoin and Glenridding, 
and fronting again on the main lakeside road. 

Windermere. Wray Castle, a Gothic castle, of immense 
size and grotesque architectural habit but fortunately 
well concealed, on a beautiful site along the north-west 
shore : it seems to be a very great pity that this empty 
palace is now let by the Trust to the Fisheries Board and 
no longer to the Youth Hostels Association ; there is some- 
thing wrong about this. Adelaide Hill, on the lake close 
to Windermere town : like Wray, a strategic point, with 
distant views across a foreground of water. Borrans 
Field, at Waterhead, the site of the Roman station at 
Ambleside, which lay on the Kendal-Hard Knott-Raven- 
glass road. Also half a dozen other good sites, of which 
the most notable is the lake frontage round Cockshott 
Point (Bowness) : this fronts Belle Isle, the subject of 
one of Baddeley's best quips. 
Borrowdale and Derwentwater. On the east shore, a 

^ See Note, at the end of this section. 
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mile and a half of most important water frontage from 
Crow Park (between Keswick and the lake, a critical 
area) past Friars Crag to the inflowing of Cat Gill : this 
frontage is all of a good depth, and Lords Island is 
included. Southern Shore, Manesty Park. Western shore, 
Brandelhow Park. Both of these last two holdings (of 
over 200 acres) control building frontages on, though 
only on one side of, the western lakeside road. In 
Borrowdale ; Grange Fell, and the eastern side of the 
* jaws ' down to the river bank ; this holding runs up 
the dale from Grange southwards for a mile and includes 
the Borrowdale Birches ; Castle Crag is also held by the 
Trust. 

The more members the National Trust has, the more 
good work it can do for our public health and happiness ; 
some part of these, and not properties only, it holds in 
trust for us. 



Note 

The nucleus of such a group of ' friends ' as is above 
suggested exists already in the Lake District Safeguarding 
Society (Hon. Sec, Mr. Kenneth Spence, Sawrey House 
via Ambleside). This society consists of a dozen local 
groups of residents, who keep an eye open for any offence, 
in their own part of the area, against good and well- 
educated citizenship in the use and ownership both of 
the open fells and of the places of population. What is 
needed is a much larger and thoroughly national group — 
with of course a strong local committee as well — which 
could be called into activity at need and which would 
command an accumulating fund, available for defence 
and for legal action and for the purchase of certain 
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properties when this was desirable. Such a group would 
probably co-operate, or coalesce, with the Lake District 
National Park Committee ; this committee has the same 
Hon. Sec, and has supplied and co-ordinated ideas and 
information on the planning of the region as a whole. 
The evidence, which this committee and the Fell and 
Rock Climbing Club gave before the government's 
National Park Committee, can be read in the Report of 
the National Park Committee, 1931, H.M. Stationery 
Office, Cmd. 3851. The case for the protection of the 
Lake District as a national park, set out in this evidence, 
is an extraordinarily strong one, and the recent report on 
Cumbrian Regional Planning, if adopted by the county, 
urban and rural authorities concerned, will make feasible 
the main ideas. But the only hope is in the driving force 
of a well informed and well organised public opinion. 
For though the problem is complex and difficult, and the 
general principles can only be applied by experts and 
through technical knowledge, yet the main thing which 
we all want is clear : hence the importance of some 
thoroughly national group of Friends of the Lake District, 
to supply the emotional impetus without which skill and 
knowledge win no victories. 
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Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush 

SoiviE day you will have a week's holiday (with luck, a 
parson's week), and will want a fling round the high lands, 
the grand tour — round the rim of the wheel, you may 
call it ; you will spend your time looking into the great 
central fells, and up the long dales, and will see many 
country habitations of good men on this circular Odyssey. 
It takes seven to nine days of actual walking, and you 
may cut into the circumference where you like, and leave 
it where you like ; but we now take you both in and out 
by the Windermere railway, as this offers the quickest 
approach from all parts of England — and of Scotland. 

In what follows, each paragraph is meant for a day's 
walk ; but you can re-arrange to your taste, as you may 
want to have more time here or there and make a wheel 
within the main wheel, or to explore some of the dales 
which are new to you. But such halts are better avoided, 
as the essence of this contract is to keep moving and to 
get the full effects of a shifting viewpoint — always 
looking inwards, but never seeing the same things twice 
in the same way. Here, then, we go round the mulberry 
bush — and with no close specification of the dance steps ; 
Terpsichore has already had her fling and the steps can 
be studied in the more substantial quarters of this book. 

I. Leave the train at Burneside station (two stations 
short of Windermere). Then go as follows : — Garnett 
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Bridge, Long Sleddale, Gatescarth Pass, Mardale Head ; 
ten to eleven miles, with a climb of 1900 feet. Ch. I. 

2. Measand Beck, cross High Street, down to How- 
town ; OR Blea Water, High Street range northwards. 
Angle Tarn, Boardale Hause and Patterdale. Ch. I. 

3. Cross UUs water by boat, Gowbarrow Fell, Matter- 
dale, under Wolf Crags, across country to Scales, and so 
to Mungrisedale ; or Helvellyn summit and along the 
range N. to Wolf Crags, then to Scales, and Mungrisedale. 
Ch. I and VI. 

4. Saddleback, Glenderaterra valley, N. of Latrigg, 
(? Skiddaw, or Millbeck), Keswick, train to Brathwaite. 
Ch. VI. 

5. Grisedale Pike, Hobcarton Pike, Whiteside, Bracken- 
thwaite (or Lanthwaite Green), Loweswater, and by 
Gavel Fell to foot of Ennerdale. Ch. IV and III. 

6. Crag Fell, Iron Crag, Scoatfell, Steeple, Pillar Fell 
and /or Red Pike and Yewbarrow, to Wasdale Head. 
Ch. Ill and II. 

7. By Burnmoor, OR by Wastwater Screes and the 
head of Miterdale, or by Mickledore, Scafell and Horn 
Crag to Eskdale. Ch. II, VIII, VII. 

8. Under Harter Fell and by Grass Gars to Sea- 
thwaite ; then by Walna Scar (but preferably by Sea- 
thwaite Tarn and Goats Water) to Coniston. Ch. VIII 
and IX. 

9. Tarn Hows, Hawkshead Hill, Hawkshead, Claife 
Heights (map), Windermere Ferry (i.e. Ferry Hotel to 
the Nab), Bowness, Windermere Station. Ch. IX. 

Note. From Wasdale Head to Coniston can be walked 
in the day, by Burnmoor and Walna Scar ; and transport 
from Coniston by Ambleside to Windermere Station is 
easy. This telescopes Stages 7 and 8 and merges Stage 9 
288 
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into your return journey from Windermere Station. You 
can also leave Coniston (Waterhead) by steamer, and 
then go by motor coach from the foot of the lake to the 
Furness railway. Similarly, you can go by steamer from 
Ambleside to the Furness railway at the foot of Winder- 
mere (Lakeside). But steamer services vary with the 
time of year. 
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NOTES ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS 

Frontispiece. — From Friar^s Crag ; Derwentwater and 
Grisedale Pike. — The roots of Friar's Crag (foreground) 
are basalt, igneous rock not ejected by a volcano but thrust 
up from below through a weakness in the earth's crust : 
Friar's Crag is part of the basalt knob of Castle Head 
close by. The round, domed grass fell seen through the 
Scots fir is Swinside, at the foot of Newlands, and the 
fell cutting its left hand slope is the toe of Barrow, the 
northern slope of Causey Pike : these two fells show the 
typical aspect of the ' slate ' country, gently contoured 
and smooth and grassy. (The house, below, is on Der- 
went Island.) In the background is Grisedale Pike, also 
slate, and one of the best peaked fells in the district ; here 
again the slopes are regular, without steps or ledges of 
broken crag ; the glaciers, however, did more work in 
Coledale and the Whinlatter than they did by the lake, 
which is well at the north end of Derwentwater and a long 
way down from the source of Borrowdale's glacial 
supplies. (The i in. map shows the interesting cut of the 
glacial valleys to the north of the ridge running from Grise- 
dale Pike to Whiteside.) The sharp edge in the photo- 
graph runs up from Kinn, above Braithwaite, and gives 
a fine walk. The photograph is taken from the volcanic 
(E) shore of Derwentwater looking W, into the slate 
fells. On Friar's Crag is the Ruskin monument — a bronze 
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portrait medallion set in a good-sized block of the slate 
(an import here), and on it is cut a sentence from 
Praeterita : ' The first thing which I remember as an 
event in life was being taken by my nurse to the brow 
of Friar's Crag on Der went water.' The wife of ' the old 
sherry merchant ' chose her nurse well. 

Illustration I. — Mar dale Church. — The simplicity of 
this little church, which was the reason for its choice 
here, invites no comment except another regret for the 
sentence of drowning which has fallen on it. What will 
become of the timber of the yews, when they are ' felt ' ? 

The common method of shaping the volcanic stone 
into oblong blocks for house building can be well seen in 
the tower, particularly in the upper courses. The 
crestings — one cannot here say crenellations — have a 
counterpart on Grasmere tower, another church which 
with a beautiful simplicity is glad to make itself the servant, 
not competitor, of the surrounding fells. 

//. — Looking East from Helvellyn. — The ridge in the 
left half of the picture shows Catstee Cam (Catchedicam) 
at the end of Swirrel Edge — a less exciting ridge than 
Striding Edge. Below Swirrel Edge, to the right, is 
Red Tarn : to the right of the tarn, the fell which flanks 
the nearer (N) side of the Grisedale ; onto this fell 
comes up the path from Patterdale, to the gate which was 
mentioned in the account of the ascent (p. 20). Beyond 
this fell is Place Fell, which at its left end runs down to 
Ullswater ; the N. end of the High Street ridge is seen 
above Place Fell, on the right hand skyline. Only the 
upper two reaches of Ullswater are seen. 

///. Great Langdale.—Stt pp. 32-37. In the back- 
ground is Harrison Stickle ; Pike o' Stickle is hidden on 
the left, by the tree. 
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IV. Looking up Wastwater to the Gable. — Photographed 
from close to the first letter W of Wast Water (i in. map). 
Left, Yewbarrow. Behind this, the east slope of Kirkfell ; 
the lowest point, between this slope and the Gable, is 
called Beckhead. Rather below the summit of Gable, and 
a little to its right, the crags of the Napes ridge can just 
be made out ; the ' traverse ' of the Gable front goes 
from left to right below this precipice, and out onto the 
right shoulder, which itself runs down to the top of the 
Styhead path. To the right of this is Lingmell ; its 
right-hand slope, after a shallow depression, rises up to 
join the Pikes ; through this depression comes the 
* cairned track ' from Styhead to Mickledore ; below is 
the line of the beck which flows from Brown Tongue ; the 
path from Wasdale Head to Mickledore rises over the 
lower shoulder of Lingmell and then crosses this beck. 

The black mass to the right is the foot of the Screes : 
a rough path goes along them (but not very far along) 
above water level, and can just be made out. 

V. Going to the Heaf. — See p. 13. Looking up Scan- 
dale Beck, near High Sweden Bridge. 

The lambs are dropped in April, or even May, in the 
dalehead farms : this late time is made necessary by the 
climate ; for even down in the low pastures of the dale, 
where the ewes actually lamb, the grass does not grow 
until April or May, so that there would be no fresh food 
for the ewes any earlier. The ewes in the photograph 
have not yet been shorn : shearing is generally in July. 

The cur-dog in the photograph — * cur ' is descriptive 
purely, and not derogatory, in local usage — is the normal 
cross between a collie and the Old English sheep 
dog. Another common cross in the dales shows a good 
deal of fox-hound, but such an animal is less seemly, 
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though not less agile. To see any of these ' curs ' taking 
a sheep wall must be the envy of those who ride the less 
volatile horse. 

An ' int'k ' (intake) wall is seen running up the left- 
hand fell. The flat-headed top is Scandale Fell (pro- 
nounced Scandle). The ' heaf ' to which the ewes are 
going, well up Scandale, is the sheep walk of Browhead 
(map), a farm on the other side of Rydale, not far from 
Arnold's Fox How. The fell which goes with a farm is 
not necessarily close to it ; in which case a farm has its 
recognised drift road (i.e. road for driving the sheep) over 
the intervening ground. 

The sheep of any dale farm where the occupier is not 

also owner — and there are not now many surviving 

* Statesmen ' (estates-men) like Wordsworth's Michael — 

are let to the tenant with the land. The system is a 

direct and interesting survival of the ' land and stock ' 

leases of the middle ages ; just as the local statesmen are 

a survival of the copy-holder. At the end of a lease the 

tenant must hand over the same value and number of 

similar Herdwicks : landlord and tenant both put in a 

representative to value and pass each ewe or hogg or 

tup, to the number of these in the schedule, and there is a 

neutral third party, some other farmer who has a good 

name among the sheep, to smooth out any roughness of 

opinion. All increase of the flock during and at the 

end of the lease is tenant's property, since his rent is 

as much for the stock as for the land ; and the annual 

sale of his increase of stock should be a main source of the 

farmer's living ; but over the last four years the price of 

a Herdwick lamb has fallen from about 20s. to about 8s. 

and the price of ewes proportionately from about 30s. 

To-day if a farmer takes by the sale of his clip and of his 
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stock as much as a third of what he took before the fall of 
wholesale prices, he is lucky : he has been derated of 
course, but his rent is the same, and the staple industry 
of a proud and isolated group of men, men of finely 
independent character and deeply conservative, with no 
experience of co-operation, is on the edge of bankruptcy. 
If you have a dalehead farm where the sheep-run goes 
up, say, the length of the upper Esk and comes back across 
Broad Crag, the Pikes, Scafell and Horn Crag and along 
Cowcove Beck, you cannot wrest a living from this high, 
wild country by standing round ' a' back o' t' hoose ' ; the 
work breeds either character or bankruptcy, and at 
present it is by external forces only that the latter seems 
so desperately near. 

An actual schedule of a flock of 700 Herdwicks, let as 
described, may be of interest : 

300 ewes. 

78 wedders (wethers). 

45 wedder shearlings. 

74 gimmer shearlings. 
185 hoggs. 

18 tups. 

VI. Ennerdale and Pillar Fell. — See pp. 72-74. We 
did our uneven best to be accurate on those pages and 
certainly no aquatint of the period of 1820, when ' scenery ' 
was improved by the artist in the most romantic method 
of eclecticism, shall convict us of error ! 

The famous series of Ackermann's aquatints of the 
Lake District was published in 1820. The engraver of 
this plate has brought the Pillar Fell and its neighbours 
much nearer to him than they are in fact, and so robbed 
the view of its great effects of distance : but, in his version 
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of the serrated skyline, and in the impression which is 
given of steepness, he has certainly captured the romance 
and poetry of the scene, as I have never seen it in a 
photograph ; for the camera is not able to combine at 
once height and distance and steepness ; in giving you a 
distant skyline it brings down the elevation. 

On the right of the lake is Anghng Crag, on the left 
Bowness Knotts. The engraver has here re-arranged 
rather generously, as he did in his skyline. The tinting 
of the original is particularly charming. 

VII. Crummock Water. — See page 91. The little 
promontory on the beach is Ling Crag, and the pebbles, 
children of Red Pike, will be Ennerdale granite and slate 
mixed, brought down by Scale Beck. On this lovely 
beach, bathe before noon : all the day's visitors to Butter- 
mere make pilgrimage, having lunched, to this shrine. 

You are looking across the lake, slightly towards the 
north of east. Rannerdale, a hidden valley worth explor- 
ing, starts where the spur from Grasmoor (left foreground) 
makes a low saddle against Rannerdale Knotts (right fore- 
ground) ; the valley then runs up behind Rannerdale 
Knotts out of sight. 

All the fells shown are in the slate group. The sharp 
edge on the skyline, from Whiteless Pike (centre) along 
leftwards to Wandhope, can be compared with the similar 
effect on Grisedale Pike (frontispiece) ; or with the sharp 
tops of Causey Pike and of Cat Bells : this kind of sum- 
mit is a character of the not very hard slate of the fells in 
this N.W. triangle. Rannerdale Knotts, however, you 
might take for real volcanic rock : it has the knobby 
appearance of, for example. Grange Fell in Illustration 
IX : however, the apparently volcanic Rannerdale 
Knotts is real slate, but slate described by the geologists 
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as * much hardened by metamorphic action ' — in short 
words, it will pull the nails out of good boots. Illustration 
XIX (Saddleback, Scales Tarn) shows you that slate can 
look severe enough when it is in a hard temper. 

VIII. Scafell Range from the Gable. — The view is taken 
from the S. face of the Gable, above Napes ridge ; the 
route up to Styhead from Wasdale runs below in the 
valley, of the depth of which you get some idea at the 
right side of the picture. This steep slope on the right, 
across the valley, is the side of Lingmell (2104), and the 
rough craggy top of it lies in front of Scafell. Of Scafell 
the main summit is at the extreme right of the skyline ; 
next to that, leftwards with a vertical bounding line on its 
left side, is the high Knott which is on your right as you 
climb up Deep Gill. (I hereby exercise over this impor- 
tant and nameless top the rite of mountainous and truly 
Christian baptism, and offer to it, for its admirers and 
users, the name of Scafell Knott : it needs a name, and 
the one which I suggest is simple and descriptive, if a 
trifle secular and unbiblical : but it will do for parsons.) 
Round the far side of ' Scafell Knott,' to its right, the 
longer ascent, via Lord's Rake taken entire, climbs up to 
the summit. In the shadow to the left of ' Scafell Knott ' 
is Deep Gill, against the further wall of which is the direct 
ascent out of Lord's Rake (p. 157). The face of crag 
next on the left from Deep Gill is the main north face of 
Scafell, which is shown in detail in Illustration XL 
Mickledore is concealed at its left ; then comes a long rise 
to the Pikes (the cairn just visible is the Wasdale pike), 
next to which comes a sharp drop to the left (the route to 
the Pikes from Borrowdale goes up this slope), the bottom 
of the drop being covered by Broad Crag, which stands 
forward. At the foot of the concealed drop is a good 
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descent on the Eskdale side, by Rake Gill (p. 151), a 
stream which is anonymous on i in. map ; it joins the 
Esk at the k of ' Upper Eskdale.' Ill Crag comes next on 
the left, seen as a long flat top from this north side and not 
showing the sharp secondary top which is so characteristic 
in the Eskdale views. The leftmost fell of all, which runs 
down into the valley bottom, is Great End. Between it 
and Lingmell are the clefts of two stream beds, which 
join. The left of these is Greta Gill: the right hand one 
is Piers Gill, itself making a sharp turn up to the left 
high up under the crags of Lingmell. The Borrowdale 
* cairned track,' from Styhead to Hollow Stones (Mickle- 
dore), works along the flank of Great End at which you 
have been looking, then crosses Greta Gill just above the 
point where a secondary ravine runs into it, and so 
climbs up to a level from which it can cross Piers Gill at 
its highest visible point, i.e. at a point in the photograph 
under the cairn of the Pikes. The track then goes on 
between Lingmell and the Pikes, through a saddle, and 
finally swings away leftwards to Hollow Stones. 

IX. Looking up Derwentwater into Borrowdale. — In the 
foreground is basalt, as referred to in the note on the 
Frontispiece. The fells in the nearest distance are : left 
(a conical hill). Grange Fell; this is National Trust 
property : centre. Castle Crag (not Castle Head), which 
blocks up the centre of lower Borrowdale : right, with a 
shoulder towards Castle Crag, Maiden Moor. Over 
Castle Crag, and to the right of it, the fell which dominates 
the whole picture is Great End : behind it, and cutting it 
on the right, is the skyline of the Scafell range between 
Great End and the Pikes : Esk Hause is the high saddle 
to the left of Great End (Eskdale starts down the far side 
of this). Along the dark streak below the snowy part of 
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the face of Great End, on a * terrace walk,' runs the track 
from Styhead to Esk Hause (p. 148) ; the valley running 
up into this from below is Grain Gill, not Borrowdale ; 
Great End is not the head of Borrowdale but the ' end ' 
of the Scafell range ; Borrowdale turns away to the right, 
behind Maiden Moor, up the Stee (out of sight), which is 
a hanging valley. Behind Grange Fell is Rosthwaite Fell, 
to the left of which, and short of it, Langstrath comes into 
Borrowdale from the east. To the right of Rosthwaite 
Fell a small part of the W. flank of Glaramara is visible, 
somewhere above Stockley Bridge. 

Incredible though it may seem, the distance from the 
foreground of this beautiful photograph to Great End is 
nine miles. The clear, hard air of this day in late winter 
or early spring shows how much we lose by going to the 
Lakes so often in the damp and much thicker atmosphere 
of the summer months. 

X. Saddleback and the Stone Circle. — The big, rounded 
shoulder in the centre of the picture is the one referred to 
on p. 138 as the ' S.W. Shoulder,' and ' High Row,' also 
there referred to, is the house on the slope of this shoulder 
in the central position ; the ' cart track ' (p. 138) rims past 
High Row to the left of the picture, and into the opening, 
which is seen, of the Glenderaterra valley ; up this valley 
is the lead mine. Knowe Crags are on the skyline, at the 
highest point. To their right, coming down to the valley, 
is Gategill Fell, the first of the serrated edges which you 
pass as you walk from Threlkeld to Scales Inn. From the 
stones to High Row is a mile and a half. 

This photograph, taken from the S.W., does not of 
course show the great S. and S.E. face of the mountain 
which is described on p. 136. 

The Circle, shown in the photograph (Castle Rigg)j is 
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surveyed by C. W. Dymond in Vol. V of Transactions 
of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Association. 

XI. Scafell Crag, from Pulpit Rock. — Pulpit Rock is 
above the M. of Mickledore (i in. map) : Mickledore, in 
the photograph, is the sharp edge which you see (sun -lit) 
halfway up the extreme left of the picture — to the right it 
shoots down in a fine scree, which itself merges in a rock 
scree 200 ft. lower. Immediately above and to left of the 
far end of Mickledore, you see the slabs, each with a down- 
ward left-hand slope on the upper surface, which are 
known as Broad Stand ; you would think you can get up 
them, but you cannot safely attempt this. The way to 
Lord's Rake turns down right from the far end of Mickle- 
dore, and goes along immediately under the cliff face, 
which you keep against your left hand. The track just 
there is not visible in the photograph, but you can pick it up 
again where it rises and falls over two slight humps ; the 
second of these slight descents brings you to the foot of 
Lord's Rake itself (from that point the scree down to 
your right is the way to Wasdale). Lord's Rake goes 
sharply up, at an angle of 45°, through the gully, or ravine, 
which you see coming down onto the head of the scree 
slope last mentioned. At the top of the Rake, after 
climbing up it, you first drop slightly and then rise 
slightly ; this part, seen full face, would have the form 
of a steep-sided * V,' but this ' V ' gully is hidden in 
the photograph. The track then drops again steeply, out 
of sight ; see p. 159 for the rest of the route. 

Now pick up the highest point in the picture : this is 
the ' Scafell Knott ' of the note on Illustration VIII. To 
the left of it is a nick, which is the head of Deep Gill. The 
climbers' way into Deep Gill — rope work only— is visible in 
the photograph a short way up the left of Lord's Rake. 
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If in the photograph you follow this crack upwards, you 
will find at its left, in the upper half of the crag face, the 
arete which leads on to Scafell Pinnacle ; the Pinnacle is 
on the skyline next on the left from the nick before men- 
tioned. The two vertical cracks or ' chimneys ' running 
up the face on the left of the arete are Steep Gill (right) 
and Moss Gill (left). You are almost certain to see 
climbers on this face. 

Rake's Progress is a narrow ledge which starts up to the 
right from the far end of Mickledore, rises a little, then 
drops at a long and gentle slope to just above the first 
' hump ' on the normal route from Mickledore to Lord's 
Rake. If you have a really good head, not otherwise, you 
can explore Rake's Progress : several of the rock climbs 
start up from it : it has a steep drop on the outer side at 
the Mickledore end. 

XII. Gathering Mists. Scafell Range from Bowfell. — 
Taken from under the W. slope of the summit of Bowfell. 
The ground in the middle foreground (right) is between 
Lingcove and the upper Esk, and is on the spur (Yeasty- 
rigg Crag in map) which runs down from Esk Pike to the 
falls of the Esk. On the skyline Scafell top is to the left ; 
then, to the right in order. Broad Stand, Mickledore, 
Scafell Pikes (the visible cairn is Lord Leconfield's war 
memorial cairn on the Wasdale pike ; the Eskdale pike 
has no noteworthy cairn), and lastly Broad Crag. 

The volcanic rock in the foreground is worth looking at. 
Since the time when the folding of the earth's surface 
pushed the mountains up, and tilted the strata at all 
angles, there has been both the normal weathering, since the 
ice age, and, during the long ice age itself, great denudation 
of the tops by glaciers. In the photograph there are some 
clear jointings and lines of weakness, which have been at- 
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tacked by the weather. The ascent of Bowfell from Three 
Tarns gives a particularly good exposure of tilted strata. 

XIII. Dalegarth Hall, Eskdale. —Coniston Hall (N.W. 
bank of the lake) also shows these round chimneys ; they 
are built out of small stones. The form of them gives 
always a most engaging contrast with the square angles of 
the house itself. — These older houses are often a study in 
good spacing and composition, by the various ways in 
which the dwelling-house abuts on its more important 
neighbour, the barns. Several of the features noted on 
pp. 32-37 are here illustrated ; and the way in which the 
eaves are made — very simply, by an overhang of the 
thickly spUt roofing slates — is a characteristic feature of 
native architecture. The gables are in the simplest 
position, namely at the ends, giving a quiet and unbroken 
roof line ; front gables, beloved in the sub-Gothic villa, 
and dormer windows, are rare. The (modern) domestic 
annexe on the left has its native slate split thinner ; it has 
also a gutter, and an intruding chimney pot ; the added 
neatness brings some loss in attractiveness. 

XIV. Upper Eskdale Fells. — Photographed from high 
up under Hard Knott fell (1803 in map). The shimmer of 
the wind-swept bracken is finely caught. The left fore- 
ground shows the bank of fells which make the western edge 
of Eskdale ; the Esk itself is seen coming down from the 
' V ' shaped opening in the middle foreground, but below 
your feet it is far down out of sight. You see four (on the 
right, two) receding ridges of crinkly volcanic tops, and 
their character is well shown : though the camera does 
not do justice, from this point, to the deep and rocky 
gorge of the Esk in the three-quarters of a mile below the 
* V ' shaped opening ; this is the grandest rock gorge in the 
district, full of waterfalls and deep pools and colours. 
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On the skyline is the Scafell ridge : to the right. 111 
Crag ; then Broad Crag (further away, so apparently 
lower) ; Scafell Pikes (cloud) ; Mickledore ; then the 
squared profile of Broad Stand, above which is a fragment 
of the top of Scafell. The ' V ' shaped opening at the 
head of the Esk's gorge is 1 112 on the map. Behind it, to 
the right, and over the big crag which is above Throstle 
Garth (map), lies the great hanging valley of the Upper 
Esk, the home once of suspended glaciers and now full of 
drift material and of blocked stream courses ; the falls, 
on the three-quarters of a mile below the * V ' opening, are 
the sign of a hanging valley behind them. 

XV. Birks Bridge, Dunnerdale. — See page 225. There 
are ten to twelve feet of water in this pool, below the 
levels of the adjacent stream bottom. The bottom of most 
lakes has a similar formation ; for the lakes also are much 
deepened passages in the course of a river ; though in 
the case of the lakes — say of Wastwater opposite to 
Bowderdale, or the deepest point of Windermere, which 
is off Wray Castle — the carving was done by confluent 
glaciers, which were choked against each other and then 
used their keels to some effect on the rocks underneath 
them. It is the W. valleys which have so many of these rock 
gorges in the bed of the main stream : I think such pools 
do not often occur in a valley above its lake, and that they 
are most common in the dales which have no lake at all. 

Birk is birch, as in Birkenhead — if the allusion is not 
incongruous. Dunnerdale is a treasure house of birches, 
the most graceful and delicate of our native trees and per- 
haps the greatest adornment of this lovely valley. In 
spates, the water comes full over the top of the bridge. 

XVI. A Cumbrian Shepherd. — Without prejudice to the 
innocent subject of this picture, I give myself the pleasure 
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of summarising the late Chancellor Ferguson's account of 
the Scandinavian strain in the Cumbrian type : — 

* Tall, long-faced and with fair complexion, but generally 
dark or brown in the hair — not curly and seldom red. 
Long in the bone and athletic. Forehead high and wide. 
Nose straight, or slightly Roman — a prominent feature. 
Grey and blue eyes predominate. . . . Acute and shrewd 
rather than candid ; not rapid in thought, but persevering.' 

The learned Skeat, discussing the Scandinavian element 
in English speech, wrote, with something less than his 
usual care, of ' those Northmen who, settling in England, 
became ancestors of some of the very best men among us. 
. . . They settled chiefly in Northumbria and East Anglia.' 
It must be remembered that Skeat was a Cambridge man, 
and therefore travelled north by the East Coast Route ; 
otherwise he would hardly have passed so irreverently 
over all those Norse garths and becks and thwaites which 
in Cumbria help to make up the speech of some other 
indubitably ' very best men among us.' 

XVII. Range of Coniston Old Man from the North. — 
The photograph is taken from Great How Crags (map ; 
2525), looking south over Brim Fell (with the rounded 
back) to the Old Man (the tall ' man ' shows clearly). On 
the right side is the sharp top of Dow Crag, a significant 
point in all views of the south-west fells. 

The volcanic rock in the foreground is a typical example 
— hardened ash. 

The east or sunless side of Great How Crags and of 
Brim Fell are steeply glaciated ; the sunny, west side is 
contoured gently. Levers Water, down the combe to the 
left, is itself in a hanging valley above Coniston's Church 
Beck. The contrast (not visible) between the east and 
west sides of Dow Crag is still more striking. 
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This north-south ridge gives one of the finest top walks 
in the district. 

XVIII . Wansfell Pike from Fox How Farm. — Lough- 
rigg is the wide block of fell which bounds the Rotha 
valley on its right, from Grasmere to Ambleside, and this 
house is on Loughrigg's lower slopes. You are looking 
E., across the Rotha valley and over Ambleside, into the 
N.W. flank of Wansfell ; Wansfell parts Troutbeck from 
Stock Gill ; and the walk out from Kirkstone top, along 
the nearly level summit of fell, to Wansfell ' Pike,' gives 
perhaps the finest of all the many views to the W. and 
N.W. in which the Ambleside country is so rich. Wans- 
fell ' Pike ' is the highest point on the skyline in the 
photograph. 

The left-hand chimney pot on the house (the farm has 
its face towards Wansfell) shows one of the native types 
referred to on p. 35 — but there is no ' stopper ' resting 
across the four slates. The ' curs ' are good native 
mixtures. 

XIX. Scales Tarn and Sharp Edge, Saddleback. — The 
hard, not the friable, kind of Skiddaw slate. A typical 
mountain tarn ; many mountain tarns are due to the 
damming up of a stream course by glacial silt, and are in 
consequence quite shallow ponds. The route (p. 137) up 
onto Sharp Edge lies out of the picture, to the right ; 
when you have climbed, you walk the length of Sharp 
Edge and then travel along the skyline to the left. The 
view down the crags on the far (N.) side of the ' edge ' is 
very grand. The top of Saddleback itself is well out of the 
photograph to the left. 

This combe of Scales Tarn shows a piece of nature's 
sculpture which is finely characteristic of Cumberland. 
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Coniston, 222, 227, 233, 236-9, 
247-83 261, 264, 289. 

Council for Preservation of Rural 
England {see also Countryside 
and National Trust), 37. 

Countryside, Preservation of, 
viii-ix, 8-9, 10, 18-19, 23, 27, 
32-6, 37, 59, 70, 82-6, 96, 107, 
1393 1455 1523 218, 220, 227, 
233n, 245, 249, 284, 285-6, 
301. 

Crinkle Crags, 179 #., 241. 

Crosthwaite, 118. 

Crummock Water, 70-1, Ch. IV. 
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ix, 23, 36, 286. 

Cumbrian Type, 303. 
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Dale Head, 93 ff- 

Deep Gill (Ennerdale), 75-7. 

„ „ (Scafell), 157, 299. 
Derwentwater, 118, 1645290,297. 
Devoke Water, 215. 
Dolly waggon Pike, 23. 
Dove Cottage, 26, 217. 
Dow Crag (Coniston), 230-3. 

„ „ (Scafell), 161, 188. 
Dress, see Hikers. 
Dunnerdale, 43, 178, 210, 216, 

Ch. IX, 264, 283. 

Easedale (Far), 25, 125. 
Eel Crags (Coledale), 90. 
„ „ (Newlands), 94. 
„ Tarn, 46, 196. 
Elterwater, 29, 30. 
Ennerdale, 55-6, 65-7, Ch. IH, 

2575 273, 283, 294. 
Ennerdale Bridge, 65, 68 ff. 

Water, 65 #., 72, 164, 
255. 
Eskdale, 6, 144, Ch. VIII, 300-2. 

„ Green, 169. 
Esk Falls, 1 90-1, 301. 
„ Hause, 132, 148-9, 186, 187, 
297-8. 
Esk Pike, 166. 
Esthwaite Water, 249-51. 
Ewer Gap, 131, 132, 144, i^%n. 

Fairfield (Ambleside), 245. 

Fell Foot, 30, 39. 

Fell and Rock Climbing Club, 

36, 107, 279, 283, 286. 
Flout em Tarn, 98. 
Forestry Commissioners, 63-4, 

82 #.,283. 
Fox How, 28. 
Foxes' Tarn, 155. 
Friends of the Lake District, 

284-6. 
Friar's Crag, 118, 290, 
Furness Abbey, 41, 189, 250. 

Garnett Bridge, 11, 287. 
Gavel Neese, 105. 
Gatescarth, 82, 88. 

„ Pass, 10, 288. 
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Gillercombe, 140-2. 
Gillerthwaite, 65, 82. 
Glaramara, 121, 132 ff. 
Glenderaterra, 138, 274. 
Goats Water, 73, 128, 230-3, 

236. 
Gowder Crag, 75-8. 
Grain Gill, 131, 147-8, 248«. 
Grange (Borrowdale), 42, 116, 

250. 
Grasmere, 26 j^*". 
Grasmoor, 55, 90-1. 
Grass Gars, 210, 225, 243-4. 
Gray, Thomas, 112. 
Great End, 121, 149, 297-8. 

„ Gable, 48-9, 99> Ch. V, 

282-3, 292. 
Green Gable, 81, 140-2. 

„ Top, 156, 160. 
Greenup, 125, 129, 131. 
Greta (Keswick), 138. 

„ (Scafell), I53-4j 297. 
Grey Knotts, 138-42. 
Grisedale, 20, 24. 

„ Pike, 89, 290. 

Hard Knott, 177. 
Hardknott Camp, 44. 

„ Pass, 40, 43 #., 176, 

179, 210. 
Harrop Tarn, 22, 124. 
Harter Fell (Eskdale), 208-11. 

„ „ (Mardale), 8, 146. 
Haweswater, 7, 9. 
Hawkshead, 32, 113, 248-51. 
Hawl Gill, 202-3. 
Haycock, 78. 
Hayeswater, 15-16. 
Haystacks, 100, 143. 
Hell Gill, 184. 

Helvellyn, I9#., 122 #., 263, 291. 
Herdhouse, 71. 
High Beck, 75-6. 

„ Raise, 129-31. 

„ Stile, 94, 96#., 143. 

„ Street, 7, 12 ff. 
Hikers, see Dress. 
Hindscarth, 93 ff. 
Hobcarton, 85, 90. 
Honister, 94, 96, 108, 139. 



Horn Crag, 160-1, 196-9. 
Howtown, 12, 288. 

Ill Bell, 16, 40j 245. 
Ill Crag, 150, 162. 
Illgill Head, 204. 

Jack's Rake, 128. 

Kentmere, 15. 
Keskadale, 91. 
Keswick, 116, 118-9, 138, 258, 

263. 
Kidsty Pike, 8, 12. 
Kirkfell, 81, 105. 
Kirkstone Pass, 246, 304. 

Lake District Safeguarding 

Society, 36, 285. 
Lamplugh, 69-70. 
Langdale (Great), 25, 29, 31, 

129, 187, 247, 284. 
Langdale (Little), 30, 38, 242. 

„ Pikes, 128 j5^., 247, 250. 
Langstrath, 46, 124, 126 ff., 

131 #. 
Lanthwaite Hill, 87. 
Latrigg, 119, 138, 
Lector, see St. James I, 23-4. 
Lingmell, 49, 162, 297. 
Liza, 65, 77. 
Lobstone Band, 95. 
Lodore Falls, 120. 
Logan Beck, 216, 264. 
Looking Stead, 54. 
Lord's Rake, 157-60, 297, 299. 
Lorton, 87, 92-3. 
Loughrigg, 28, 304. 
Low Beck, 75-6. 
Loweswater, 70-1, 88. 

Maiden Moor, 122. 
Manchester, 4, 8-9, 83, 123, 134. 
Maps, ix, 73, 2o6n, 2i6n, 237^, 

264, 276. See End Papers. 
Mardale, -j ff., 291. 
Measand Beck, 8, 12. 
Mickledore, 152 #., 299. 
Aliterdale, 201. 
Mosedale (Dunnerdale), 42, 241. 
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„ (Wasdale), 51-4, 79^. 
Moses' Sledgate, 106, io8-io, 139. 
Muncaster, 169. 
Mungrisedale, 136, 288. 

Napes Ridge, 105, no, 292. 
National Parks, vii, 286. 

„ Trust, 19, 37, 43, 249 ; 
see also Appendix B. 
Newlands, 94-6. 
Norse Elements, 73-4^, 265, 303. 

Old Man, 222, 227, 233, 236, 

240, 303. 
Orrest Head, 118, 245. 
Oxendale, 184. 

Patterdale, I7#, 245-7. 

Pavey Ark, 128-9. 

Pelter Bridge, 28. 

Piers Gill, 154-5, 297. 

Pillar Fell, 55 ff., 66, 74, 80-1, 

140. 
PiUarRock, 55#., 6i#. 

Raimerdale Knotts, 87, 91, 295. 
Ravenglass, 45, io8, 113, 216. 
Red Bank, 27. 

„ Pike (Buttermere), 71, 96 ff. 

„ „ (Wastwater), 53, 78-80. 
Regional Planning (see also 
Covmtryside), ix, 23, 36, 286. 
Ritson,Will, 51, 109. 
Robinson, 93 ff. 
Rock Climbers, 51, 58-60, 107, 

158, 184, 233-5, 279j 281. 
Rossett Gill, 128, 187. 
Rosthwaite, 116 ff., 135. 
Rotha, 27, 28, 304. 
Ruddy Beck (Buttermere), 98. 
Ruddy Gill (Esk Hause), 148-9, 

248«. 
Ruskin, 217, 222, 233, 290. 
Rydal (Rydale), 27, 237. 

Saddleback, 135 ff., 298, 304. 
Safeguarding Lake District (see 

also Countryside), 36, 285. 
Sail Beck, 91. 
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Santon Bridge, 69, 202. 
Scafell, 42, 49, Ch. VII, 195-200, 

213, 241-2, 258-9, 271-2, 283, 

296-7, 300, 301-2. 
ScafeU Pikes, Ch. VII. 
Scafell Pinnacle, 157-8, 299. 
Scale Force, 98. 
Scales Hill, 88. 

„ Tam, 137, 288, 304. 
Scandale, 246, 292. 
Scarth Gap, 82, 99, 143. 
ScoatfeU, 72 ff., 79. 
Seat±iwaite(Borrowdale), 1 12,1 16. 
Seathwaite (Dunnerdale), 224, 

226, 244. 
Seathwaite Tarn, 228-9. 
SeatoUer, 96, 115, 139. 
Sergeant Man, 40, 130. 
Shap, 2, 273. 
Sharp Edge (Saddleback), 137, 

304. 
Sheep, 13, 53, 57, 82, 84-6, 189, 

233-5j 292-4. 
Silecroft, 216. 
Silverhow, 25. 
Skelwith Bridge, 29. 
Skiddaw, 90, 135, 137-8, 255, 

271-2. 
Sleddale, 11, 264, 288. 
Sour Milk Gill (Borrowdale), 

141. 
Sour MUk Gill (Buttermere), 

95. 
Sprmkling Tarn, 149. 
Stake Pass, 127-8. 
Steeple, 72 jf., 79. 
Stickle Tarn, 128-9. 
Stock Gill, 246. 

Stockley Bridge, 122, 147, 149. 
Stone Circles, 119, 204, 205«, 

216, 298. 
Stonethwaite, 116, 126. 
Stony Tam, 196. 
Striding Edge, 20. 
Sty barrow Crag, 19. 
Styhead (The Stee), 22, 121, 149, 

I53> 154- 
Sweden Bridges, 292. 
Swindale, 4. 
Swinside (Dunnerdale), 216. 
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Swinside (Newlands), 117. 
Swirrel Edge, 21, 22, 291. 

Tarn Hows, 247, 250. 
Taw House, 45, Ch. VIII. 
Thirlmere, 9, 83, 137. 
Thomthwaite Crag, 14. 
Three Shire Stone, 39, 239. 
Three Tarns, 183. 
Threlkeld, 136-7. 
Tilberthwaite, 238. 
Troutbeck (Penrith), 136, 246. 
„ (Windermere), 15, 

237, 246. 

Ullscarth, 124. 
Ullswater, 18, 164, 284. 
Ulpha, 224, 225. 

Walla Crag, 94, 259. 
Wallabarrow Crag, 224, 243. 
Walna Scar, 224, 232, 236, 244. 
Wansfell Pike, 246, 304. 
Wasdale Head, 48 ff.^ 152, 154, 

164, 203. 
Wastwater, 203, 292, 302. 
„ Screes, 202-4. 

Watendlath, 120, 123. 
Westmorland's Cairn, 107. 
Wetherlam, 30, 240. 
Wha House Bridge, 45, 170. 
Whinlatter, 83 #., 92-3. 
Whin Rigg, 202-3. 
Whiteless Pike, 90-1, 295. 
Whiteside, 89, 92, 256-7. 
Windermere, 222, 237, 245, 284, 

302. 
Wind Gap, 103. 

Windy Gap, 54, 64, 79-80, 103. 
Wordsworth, 18, 26, 27, 28, 33, 

34, 36, 50, 55, 56, 147, 217-8, 

243, 248-51, 270, 293. 
Wray Castle, 249, 284. 
Wrynose, 30, 39^., 238-9. 
Wythbum, 22, 120, 124, 125. 

Yewbarrow, 79, 203. 

Yewdale, 33, 238. 

Youth Hostels, viii, 17, 25, 70, 82, 

284. 
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